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ADVERTISEMENT, 



j[[^HESE Ledlures were . written for 
the particular Ufe v>f a School for Fe^^ 
male Tuition; and were read to the 
Pupils on Sunday Evenings. Several 
judicious Writers, . particularly^ Dr. 
Pkiestley and Dr. Knox, on the 
Subjedl of Education j have reconi!^ 
mended to thofe,;who have the Ma- 
nagement- of Schools, to devote .a 
part of the Sabbath to the religious 
and moral Edification of theChildren 
intrufted to their Care. A ■. Scries of 
p]ain and familiar Difcourfes would, 
io their Opinion, much contribute to 
this |lnd. Sandlion?d by theft ref- 
pedlable Authorities, the Author was 
induced to compofe a Courfe of Lec- 
tures (from which the following are 
feIe(Sed)that might principally apply 
A a., to 



1^ ADVERTISEMENT.. 

to the Female Sex^ with Refpca to^ 
Manners :, For though there are fojne 
Duties of a general Nature, yet there 
areothers,^ which may beftridly call- 
ed feminine. The Attention that waa 
paid to theift, during the Time of 
Delivery, by thofe, for whofe Benefit 
tliey were defigned, has convinced 
the Author of the Efficacy of this^ 
Mode of Inflruiftion ; and it having 
been fuggefted to hitd, thaj! the In- 
ttoduAironof them into Schobls might,,^ 
in fome meafure^ bfe ufefiil, and thar 
the younger Part of the Fiemale Sei 
might derif e an Advantage from pe- 
rufing them> when their Educaxioni 
was finilhed, he has been prevailed 
on to commit them to the Prefe. A^' 
an Elementary Work, ih^efore, it i^ 
configned to the Public^ wha have 
been difpofed to receive favourably 
fuch Books as have been profefled^y 
written for the moral Itnpro^ement 
of the rifing Generation. 
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LECTURE I. 



Give ear, fair Daughter of Love, to tbe Inftrudions of 

Prudence; and let the Precepts of Truth (ink. deep in thy 

Heart. 
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.X HE Summer Vacation being now over, i 
Batter myfclf, my young Audience, that you 
will return, with cheerfulnefs, to your former 
fiudies and applications. < The relaxation you 
have enjoyed from your fcholanic exercifes^ 
ihould induce you to renew them with pleafure. 
You fliould now recall your attention to the 
bufinefs, for which you are here placed ; not 
pine after thofc recreations in which you have 
been indulged^ betaufe you ihould confider 
thcin as the re^i^ard of pafl affiduity, and as an 
encouragement to future pcrfcverance. 

Thefe ftated times o.f retirement from School 
are both feafonable.and neceiTary, if rightly ap- 
plied. Children and parent s,muft have a mutual 
dcfire of feeing each other after an interval of 
B feparation : 
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feparatioQ*/ and when this mterview takes place^ 
it affords the latter an opportunity of obfer- 
vingi what improvement has been made by the 
former. If you carried home with you a good 
teftimonial of Education, by the progrefs you 
have made in ufeful knowledge, and by your 
agreeable manners and converfation, the natural 
ardour of parental affedion muft have been 
propqrtionably increafed. But if you have dif- 
appointed the expeAations of your parents, how 
forely muft you have wounded the fenfibility of 
thofe, who are ever .anxious for your welfare 
and happinefs! In the former cafe you have 
endeared them, if poffible, the mote to you: 
and the approbatidn thus beftowed^ in confe- 
quence of your amiable and rirtuous difpoii* 
tions, will animate you Co continue inrthat path 
wherein you have been direAed, and which will 
lead to honour and efteem. But admitting the 
iaft fuppofition, did you feci no unpleafing 
emotion, when you perceived a parent's diftrefs, 
at a daughter's negleft,or impropriety of con^ 
duft? Let me hope, however, that you have 
not experienced this fituation: or ihould fome 
diffatisfaftion have been cxprcflcd, on any par- 
ticular branch of your education, let me recom- 
mend to you, a greater diligence for the time to 
come. 

Thefc periods of relaxation have their ufc . 
aUb on another account. During the vacation, 

it 
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;|t IS permitted you to unbend your minds, and 
divert your attention fromfcrious to gayer fub- 
jedts. But tbis you (hould confider as a tem- 
porary fufpenfion. Were it too long conti* 
aued, you would acquire habits of idlcnefs and 
levity. Young perfons, of difcreet tempers, ' 
would not wi(h to exceed the ufual time allot- 
ted to diverfion ; and, convinced of the impor- 
tance of education, would apply, when return- 
-cd to fchool, to its neceffary duties, without de- 
firing, on every pretence, to impede its progrcfs, 
by holidays and-vifits; which ferve only to dif- 
*ra6l the mind, unqualify it for the bufincfs of 
improvement, and prevent the acquifition ei- 
ther of a truetafte forplcafurc, or a proper rc- 
li/h for learning. Study and amufement have 
each its delights ; and at fchool may feafonably 
fucceed each other ; but they fhould be kept at 
their proper diftance. Sufpend, therefore, all 
giddinefs and mirth, till the hour of inftruftion 
be over. Your leflbns will then be more deeply 
imprefled on your memories, and you will, with 
more facility, attain that knowledge, which is 
the immediate objea: of your purfuit. On the 
contrary, if you fuiFcr your thoughts, at fuch 
times, to be diiEpated, you deprive yourfelvcs 
of the means offered for improvement — ^your 
powers of reafoning will be dormant for want of 
scxercife-^attention will be painful, and even 
amufement will afterwards iofe its charms. 

S a I am 
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• I am well aware of the general difpofition of 
young perfons to be abfcnt from fbhool. The 
fondnefs of your parents may induce them to 
grant yotir requeft. But I would wifli you to 
be tonvinccd, that fuch requcfts are, for the 
moft part, improper and unreafonable. I am 
perfuaded, you' will fubmit to confinemetit with 
more cheer fulnefe, when you experience, as you 
foon will, aft^r having? made a certain progrcfs, 
that the paths of Learning -are pleafantj and 
when you have a proper fenfe of fts advantages ; 
deprived of which, through any prefcntneglef^, 
you will condemn, when it is too late, your 
former inclination for difGpating your time by 
idle or frivolous diverfions. 

Every indication of Slial tendernefs and re- 
/pe€l, in your fex, and at your 'age, is a pleafing 
proof of a mind, fufceptible of grateful impref- 
iions, and confcious of the duty of honouring 
parents. Yours are doubtlefs entitled to every 
affeaionatCTeturn you can poflibly make them ; 
becaufe, from the moment of your birth, to the 
prefent hour, their care and folicitudc for your 
fakes, have been unremitted. And to what end, 
but for your benefit, that you might be prepared, 
by education, for fqcial and domieftic life, have. 
they removed you, from under their own roofs ? 
For your improvement they have fubmitted to 
this fcparation-, but if, on that account, you 
repine, and arc unhappy, becaufe you arc abfcnt 

from 



from them^ fuch a conduAi how expreffive foe- 
vcf k maybe of your fondncfe, will not afford 
them pkafure, as it defeats their good intcati* 
oils, and renders your applications at fchool 
feeble and imperfect, becaufeyour thoughts are* 
continually at home. 

- The cbeerfulnefs, with which you attend on 
this and iimilar occafions, is apleafiog proof of 
the docility of your difpofitions, and of your 
deiire to receive inftru£^ion. This Day is more 
particularly fet apart, both by Divine and Hu« 
man Authority^ for the purpofe of Religious 
improvement. It is confecrated to the lervice of 
th^ Deity \ who is furely intitled to fome portion 
of that time, whiph he has allotted us — to fome 
exertion of thofe faculties, with which he has 
endued us^ And 'ought we not to reverence 
that day, which is particularly devoted to the 
honour of the fupreme Governor of the world, 
whofe creatures we are ?' But 'notwithftanding 
the reafonablcnefs of this duty, how little is it 
pbferved at prefent ! Young perfons arc too 
much inclined, to dedicate, in particular, the 
evening of the Sabbath to trifling amufements. 
Were a fmafl portion of it applied to fcrious 
rcfleftion, enough would then be left for inno- 
cent recreation. As the reft of the week is 
employed in the acquifition of human know- 
ledge ;. and as it is neceflary you flxoiild be 
acquainted with moral and religious truths, this 

will. 
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wiH b< the proper feafon to communicate and 
explain them. With a view of promottiig a 
plan fo apparently beneficial^ I ^ropofe, in m 
Conrfe of LeAnres, to necommend to you, the 
duties and offices of 1^1 more particularly thofe 
^hich relate to the conduct of the female fex» 
The gay and inconfiderate may perhaps ftig- 
niatize the well meant endeavour with the name 
•fenthufiafm. The defign, however, deierves 
not, I humbly prefume, thisimputation, though 
the execution of it may be imperfed ; becauie 
there is a wide difference betwixt the fober di£- 
quifitions of reafon, and the illiterate effufion^ 
of fanaticifm ; and becaufe early Piety is a graie*^ 
full and an acceptable tribute offex^L^at the 
(hrine of Infinite Purity. Touth ana innd« 
<ence, led by the hand of Devotion, a»e thoie 
Graces, which will ever charm and delight.. 
Bu$. ;fhall early life be dedicated to vice and 
folly ; and when both mind and body are en« 
feebled, and when pleafures no longer entice^ 
fhall the Deity be prefented, as an atonement^ 
with the facrificcs of a depraved heart? To- 
prevent fuch a fatal pcrvcrfion of thV gifts of 
God, it fhould be the bufincfs of Parents and 
Teachers, fo to improve the capacities and 
difpofitions of children, that in riper age they 
J3iay bring forth the fruits of Wifdom. For 
when good and virtuous principles have been 
jDibibed in due feafon, a moral and religious 

conduct 
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eondu^ i^i in general, the happy consequence; 
and though it might fo happen, that, for a time, 
their power may be fufpended, yet they willnot 
wholly lofe their influence. — The mode of in- 
ftru£lion now adopted, hasalfo the fanAion of 
experience. Lectures, both public and private, 
have been introduced into many feniinariesi for 
the improvetnont and information of young 
perfons *, which though chiefly intended for 
thofe of the other fex, yet the particular in* 
ftruftion of yours has not been overlooked. . 

The infidelity and immorality of the prefent 
age may, in Tome meafure, be^ afcribed to the 
too great negleft of this kind of tuition in 
early life. "When children are not imprcflTcd 
with a veneration for religious fubjeAs, they 
are too apt to deride them as they advance in 
years. But fuppofing them to be differently 
inclined; the pleafures and bufinefs of the 
world may fo entirely engro fstheir attention, 
as to leave them but little leifure to acquire a 
knowledge o£ thofe truths, in which hadthey 
been inftruAed in the progrefs of their educa- 
tion, they would be too well perfuaded of their 
importance to defpife them ; and books of di- 
vinity and morality would be' read, as well as 
thofe of fcience and amufcment. There is 
forely a fairer profpeft of virtuous examples 
from thofe perfons, who confider religion as . 
facred^ and who have been taught the moral 

duties^ 
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duties^ than from thofe who treat the one 
with indiffereiKe, and are totally ignorant of 
the others. 

Whenever I confider yonr prefent ftage^of 
exiftence — ^that intermediate ftate betwixt in- 
fancy and yoixth, in which you are preparing 
yourfelves for your future ftations in life, 
and for th(^e telativQ duties, which it may 
be incumbent on you hereafter to difcharge, 
it brings to my recoUedion that elegant Ode, 
written by Mr. Gray, on a diftant profpefi: 
of Eton College. The fight 'Of it naturally 
excited in him all thofe feelings, which we 
cannot but experience, when we contemplate 
that fpot, efpecially after ^ long ^abfence, 
where once our carelefs childhood Jlrayed, Afr 
ter defcribing the juvenile fports of the 
*Audents, he gives this plcafing account of 
their happy conditipm 

Gay hop^ Is theirs by fancy fed, 
. Lefs pkafing when poifeft; 
The tear forgot as foon as flied, 
The funihine of the breaft : 
Theirs buxom health of rofy hue. 
Wild wit, invention ever new. 
And lively cheer of vigour bom, 
The fpirits pure, the fiumbers light. 
That fly th* apj>roach of morn. 

He, then, with a kind of prophetic fpirit, and 

by way of contraft to this undifturbed checr- 

^ fjiilnefs and placid eafe, which are the lot of 

childhood, 
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childhood, enumerates 4hecafeS| anxieties and 
misfortunes, which, in the viciiBtudes of human 
affairs, may probably befal the ftate of manhood; 

Alas ! regard] efs of their doom. 

The tittle vi^ims ptay ! 

Nd fenfe havd they of tUs to come 

Nw: care be7on4 to-day : 

Yet fee, how all around 'em wait- * 

The miniilers of human fate. 

And black misfortune's baneful train! 

Ah! ihew them where in ambufh ftand 

To teizc their prey, the murd'rous band ! 

Ah ! tell them they are men ! 

By the murderous band, which he afterwards 
dcfcribes, arc meant the' PaiBions. Thcfe, if 
not reftrained ' within proper bounds, will be 
the cauie of much mifthief, in the future pro- 
grefi'of Life. Jk J tell them they are Men! i^ 
an exprcffion not only of beautiful fimplicity, 
but of exteniive fignificatron.^-Tell them, that 
though they are now-enj6ying the fportivc mo- 
ment, divefted of all > concern and uneafinefr, 
yet a tkne wil^come, when they will fenfibly ex- 
perience, that it is not the lot of humanity to 
pafs through this world without a mixture of 
good and evil ; that in the cup of life there are 
bitters as well as fweets ; and that they will be 
fubjeA to a variety of ills arifing from the coti*. 
-flifts of the paffions.— *In brdei' to pari-ajihrafe 
this thought, with a particular reference • to 
yourfdvcs^ I would tlius addrcfs-you. 

B 3 Youv 
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You are now, my young Friends, at tbat agc» 
(and in faying this I anticipate but a fhort time) 
~^hen the world is juft opening its profpefls 
before you. They are, at prefent, narrow and 
confined ; but, as you afcend the hill, they will 
becpme more extenfive» A great variety of 
objeAs will then prefent themfelves to your 
warm and lively imaginations. Their novelty 
will delight, but their appearance may deceive 
you. Without the dirtAion of fome fricndlf 
monitor, your artlefs minds will be liable to be 
captivated by delufive pleafures. You, at firft^ 
can judge only irom externals. Your focial 
intercourfe being now commenced, you wilt 
fee a' number of perfons, who wiH appear^ from 
their countenances, to be perfeAlyat eafe ; ^nd 
you may be tempted from thence to make flat- 
tering eftimates of human life. You can form 
no difcrimination of charaAer ; and, therefore, 
^ill be liable to miftahes. To enjoy the prefent 
hour is the principal objeA of your wiihes : all 
i$ fun-fhine. In the gaiety of your hearts, you 
flatter yourfelves with its continuance; not 
have you any idea of tbpfe clouds which wilt 
afterwards obfcure it^. Your dreams are Undif- 
turbed by anxious care, and fearfiil expeAa^ 
tio»s« But know — and it is neceflary yois 
ihould know it— that human life is chequered 
whh^ilte, ibme of which you muft u^avcMdably 
experience. I would not ^aft.a gloom over 

your 
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your minds, by the prcfagc of evils, many of 
nrhiek you may perhaps efcape, and others are 
probai^y at a difiance. But as the misfortunes 
of youth> and even age, often proceed from 
neglefl or mifmanagement in childhoodi this, 
therefore, is the feafon^ when you (hould be 
fortified againft them; when you fhould be 
taught to diftinguiih between Virtue and Vice, 
and ihould be fhewn the different confequences 
of each* As the Paffions difcover themfelves 
at an early age, fb. their efit£ls~ cannot be de« 
icribed to you too foon. You ihould be told 
in what manner they agitate the fpirits, and be- - 
come the fources^of difquietude. As. for in* - 
ftancc — 

Angers enflameft the blood, is a temporary' 
deprivation* of reaibn, and involves thofe, who 
rather indulge^ than endeavour to conquer,, 
tlleir refentments,^in pcrpcrual quarrels and 
contentions^^— Envy is-a worm which corrodes 
Ike breaft, and makes thofe, who cherilh it, 
miferable, becaufe others are happy .-^Pride 
meets with daily . mortifications, > which more 
than counterbalance the fplendor of rank, or 
gifts ^f fortune.— V5ahity, or an extravagant 
defire of admiration, is oftentimes fatal to Vir- 
tue, and at laft terminates in contempt. — Ava- 
rice, or an inordinate love of Wealthy dcftroys 
the finer feelings of humanity, and makes riches 
a. eurJe/inftead o£ a blelfing; The Covetous 

neither 
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neither enjoy the good things of life theaifeWesi 
nor communicate a portidn of them toothers in 
diftrefs; the felief of which to a generous 
mind^ would be more gratifying^ than the con- 
templation of hoarded gold — Diffimulatton is 
not only odious in itfelf^ but frequently deftruc- 
tlve in its confequences. The artlefs, and un- 
deiigning, who aft from fixed principles of in- 
tegrity, never fufpeft the honour and veracity 
of another, till they both fee and feel, from 
the misfortunes of others, and from their own 
experience, that promifes are frequently made, 
only to deceive and to betray. They become 
the dupes of treachery, bccaufc they expefted 
truth, where they met with faUehood^ and 
placed confidence where they ihould have har- 
boured diftruft. — ^Pleafure is a bewitching Syren, 
which flatters its votaries with unbounded de- 
lights, invite? them to tafte of the forbidden 
fruit, and at laft plunges them into guilt, and 
mifery. 

Thefe are the paflions which debafe the na-. 
ture of man. But as much as it is corrupted 
by Vice, fo much is it ennobled by Virtue— * her 
precepts are fhort and fimplc. By them you 
are taught, that innocent amufements neither 
vitiajte the mind, impair the health of the body, 
nof leave a fiing behind — the (ling of confcious 
guilt — the fcverity of after rcflcftioui That 
Modcfty is the brigheft ornament of the female 

fex: 
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fex : That Troth and Sincority will eonfer, in 
the endj more Honour^ Efteem^ and even Profit, 
than the little tricks of cunning and diffimula- 
tion, bccaufe, however fuccefsful at firft, they 
muil at lafl: be deteOed: That contentment and 
refignation will find comfort, even in an humble 
ftation : That Affability will gain Friends, and 
Prudence, in a great meafure, fuperfede the . 
want of their afliftance : And laftly, that Piety, 
howerer profligates may dcfpife it, will be your 
chief fupport and confplatioa in forrow, in mif- 
fortune, and even in death itfetf ; becaufe of the 
encouragement it affords of a future life, where 
thq ways of God will be vindicated to man, by 
the rewards he will beftow on the good, and the 
punifhment he will inflidt on the bad. 

It appears, then, highly requifite, from what 
has been faid, that you ihould be warned againft 
the dangers to which you are expofed, at your 
firft entrance on thq^.bufy ftage of life, as well 
from the . artful fedud^ions of Others, as from 
the fuggcftion of your own defires ;- That ^ypu 
ihould be informed of the neceffity of qualify- 
ing yourfelves for thofc: important chara^ers 
you may hereafter afiume: Aiid^ in £hort, that 
you Ihould be previouily inftru4ied in'thoiS; du- 
ties, which will ren4^r you, hoth in youth aod 
age, jTcfp^Aed.and eft^emed^ and will make ypu 
. ufefiil to others and happy in yourfelves. 
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Ififanqr iS perhapt, the finell and moft perfed Illoftratioa* 
«f Simplicity* 'Tt» a State of gendae Nature throughout. 

nif ALX. TUJTlOlf^ 



Thb ftate of cldldhood isi In hftlf, fo at^ 
traflive, that they, who can behold it, without 
pleafing emotions^ muft be deftitQte of fenfiW 
bility. We arc naturally aflfeftcd at the fights 
of infantine beauty, innocence and fimpljrity. 
Here we contemplate the moft exquifite work«* 
manfhip of nature without thc^fophiftry of 
art— uncorrupted by difbrdcrly paffibns— un« 
difguifed by policy and diffimulation, and un«. 
contaminated by evil examples. The bloflbms^ 
of fpringare not only beautiful in thcmfelveis,,. 
and therefore excite our notice ; but arc obferved 
alfo with greater fiitisfaftion, from the profpeft, . 
with which they flatter us of ripening into 
fruit. In like manner, my young Audience, 
we anticipate ikt time, when the exterior graces- 
will add frcfli: charms to your perfons ; and ; 
when the accomplifhments of the mind, will j 
render your manncw and coztverfation lovcfy 
andengagingv 

The: 
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The regard, which Parents hare for their 
ofisprmgi undoabtedly proceeds from that na- 
tural afieflion, which is ct>minon to the animal^ 
as well as the rational creation. Bnt this fend- 
ncis for children in the hmnan race, is not 
confined to thofe, who are conneAed to theiii 
by the parental tie ; and who are drawn to than, 
by thofe finer feelings of loTe and tendemefsy 
which are experienced, in a mQre particular 
manner, by thofe who gave them birth : It dis- 
covers itfelf alio in other perfons. We muft, 
therefore, attribute thchr notice and attention 
to Tome amiable dHpofitions peculiar to this age. 
That children are endued ^th thefc, is evident 
from the declaration of our Saviour.— Tio/ df 
fuch is thi kingdom tf heaven ; and that tl^ej^ ivh^ 
would enter therein ^ muft refemhk them. ^' *^/ ,.. 
The mnocence and fimplicity natural to a 
ftate of childhood, are charms too powerful, not 
to command ourYefpeft ; which is, at teaft, a 
tacit acknowledgement of our regard to -moral 
beauty ; and proves, at the fame time, the bias 
of our minds to whatever is good and virtuous. 
Our Saviour beheld the tenrper and condu£t of 
children with fo much complacency, as to lay 
kis hands upon rhem, and to ofierup a prayer 
for thofe that were brought unto him ; which 
when his difciples would have prevented, be 
faid— S«^(pr Uitle children^ and forhid. them not to 
tome unto me, fir of fuch ts the kingdom of heaven. 
This has been confidered as an initiation into 

the 
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the Chriftian Church. We may, however, 
infer from the circumftance related above, that | 

children Ihould be devoted, from their early i 

years, to a religious education. It is po doubt 
of great importance toinftil right principles In- 
to the infant mind ; which has been compared 
to a blank Tablet, whereon any impreffions may 
be eafily made, and will be long retained* The 
Saviour of mankind has pafied a high enco^ 
mium on the innocency of children, by afierti* 
ing, that no one could expeA the Divine Fa«> 
vor, who was not, in fome meafure, like to 
them.- tFhofoever^ fays he, Jh^ll not receive the 

^ kingdom of God, as a little child, /ball in na vjift 
inter therein. 

Seeing, then, that there are certain amiab&e 
qualities and difpofitions in children, which not^ 
.only procure to them eftecmhere, but, which, 
if cultivated and improved, as they advance in 
life, will intitle them to th^ kingdom of heaven 
hereafter, lee us both confider what they are, 
and recopamend them to your early attention. 
The firii charafteriftic obfervable in children, 

. and which, of courfe, engages our a£Fe<Elion, is 

.the innocency of their manners. — Innocence 
implies purity of aftion, or freedom from guilt. 
And a3 it is an evil intention which conflitutes 
guilt, fo it follows, that the .conduft of chil- 
dren mufl be harmlefs ; and^ in a moral fenfe,^ 
without blame j becaufe they aft not from any 

^ill defigUi Thu9, for inftance, not having any 

inducement 
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inducement to injure another ; or not having 
preciie ideas of right an4 wrong, they cannot 
be faid to aA from motives of difhonefty or 
.revenge. If ihey relate what they have fecn or 
heard, it proceeds not from fpleen or inve^live. 
If felf-grati£cation fhould excite to aAion, it 
.is at a time, when the rational part of their na- 
ture is yet dormant or feeble, fo that the ani- 
mal part muft confequently predominate, "Their 
fmiks arc thofc of benignity and joy ; the ge- 
nuine tokens of internal peace and fatisfadion i 
the undeniable marks of pleafure at the objeAs 
' which furroupd ihem ; not ufed to conceal re- 
fcntment, lurking in their breafts, or to hide 
any infincerity or diffimiilation» Their tears 
arc not thofc of fliame or rcmorfc, but occa- 
iioned by fome momentary pain : This removedj 
all is ferenity and rcpofe. If confcious by, 
whom they are aggrieved, the fuppofed offender 
is foon forgiven, and (hares in their juvenile 
favours. They are tormented by- none of thofc 
defiresy which diibrder the mind, and which 
fpread ftrife and contention in the world. The 
viftims of hatred, of malice,^ or treachery, 
haunt not. their vifions by night ; neither does 
the morning wake them tofrefh fbrrows and 
.anxieties. Happy innocents I happy, indeed, 
could they prcferve this purity of manners, this 
exemption from grfcf I But, alas I foon will the 
Acetic be changed, when maturcr age brings 

them 
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them on the ftage of aSive lifc^ in the crooked 
paths of fecial policy. Here they will either 
have cauie to lament the lofs of ehililifh innor 
cence^ or be obliged to bear thoft ibffetings 
which are incident to human nature. 

But notwithftanding the innocent fimpUcity 
to be obferved in children, let it not be inferred . 
from then^ef-) that it remains long uncontami« 
nated; or^^at their difpoiitions are equally 
good. ' When the paffions begia to unfold, 
themfelves, the one will, in fome meafure, be. 
corrupted; and the others appear in-d^renr: 
{hades and varieties.. Virtuous inclinations-wilt- 
be feen much (Ironge^ in fbme children than itk^ 
others, A tendency to vicious praftice« will. 
I foon be perceived ; and, if not checked in due ^ 

time^ deface what nature hias- made fair. BulK 
; it is much fty be lamented, thatthofe, whofe 

i province it is, in- early life, foieucb the young 

idea bow to Jboot^ to bend the twig as they 
\ would wi{h it to grow, are often blind to th< 

faults of their children ; fo that the!y promote 
the growth perhaps of fome . evil inclination, 
vrhich they ihould endeavour to eradicate, be^ 
I fore it is too deeply rooted ; and the; negle£t: 

that foil, which will produce weeds, inftead of 
flowers, if noti cultivated in proper feaibn. 
But though. parents, in general, wUl not dif- 
cern the defeats of their ofispring, as to teind 
•nd temper, yet thefe will not efcape the ob- 

fervation 
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fcrvation of others. How snucfa more pleafing 
will it be, my young Audience, to captiratc thc^ 
attention and regard of worthy perfi>ns» who 
will be happy in feeing your good difpofitioiify 
than to be difrelpeacd^ on account of the im- 
propriety of your behanriour^ arifing firom the 
indulgence of iU propenfities ! Let me> then, 
reccMnmend twotmasiims to your ierious confi- 
derationi wluch will be particularly ufeful im 
your pr efcnt period of life ; and, if oWcrved 
now, will be the means of removing much 
inqulefeude hereafter.: 

The firft isr-That thofe children, w1m> arc 
happily Weffcd with good inclinations, ihould 
ttfe their utmoft endeavours to improve thcm^*- 
By an early application to form the temper 
aright, you will find no difficulty in the prac- 
tice of what is proper a^d becoming. Habits 
of goodnefs being ihuts efiablUhed^ it wUlbe 
doing ja violence to your own nature, to be 
guilty of any immoral a&ion. Not ignorant of 
your duty ; your own affe£tions likewife difpo-*^ 
fing you to that which is ^rtuous ; you will be 
in lefs danger from the fedu£^ion$ of bad ad- 
vice or bad examples. But if, in oppofition to 
your innate fen(e of re£litude, and to your own 
improved underftandings, you fliouid depart 
from that courie of life, which rea(bn and re- 
ligi6n x>oint out to you^ and which the conduft 
and counfel of your real friends, who are alfo 

the 
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the friends of Virtue, have recommended, yow 
Drill fland left excufaUe than thofe, whoie 
miftakes proceed from ill propenfities, encou- 
raged in youth. The laft have a more difficult 
talk to perform ; which brings me to the fecond 
maxim, I propofed to offer to your coniidera- 
tion — 

That thofe children^ whofe natural tempers 
ire'violent and irregular, fhould carefully watch 
the tendency of every growing paffion ; and 
fhould fubmit totha^ difciptme or felf-dental> 
which is neceflary, in order to reftrain any im« 
proper appetite or inclination. Should yoUj 
my young Audience, perceive inyourfelves any 
-'ill propcnfity 5 or fliould thofe, who have an 
intereft in your welfare, difcover it toyou^ 
learn to corriA it, by liilening to their admo^^ 
nitions, and attending to their advice. You 
fliould endeavour to kndw yourfelves ; and if 
this knowledge be early acquired, you will al* 
ways find a Monitor within, who will warn you 
againft the commiffion of what is. wrong: of 
'fliould you err, through the prevalence of in«- 
clination, confcience will filently condemn you ; 
and the retrofpcA of paft. behaviour will be the 
means of preventing future tranfgrcffion. But 
if y6u ftifle this conviftioti of your own minds, 
and offer to yourfelves any palliation, byway 
of excuiing your conduA, fueh inward reproof 

will ^ 
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-will be lefs frequenti and in time make liulo or 
no impreflion. 

It is in childhood^ that wrong propenfiHes 
fhould ]>e reformed. They are then governa« 
ble ; but xnay afterwards be too firmly eftablifli- 
ed to be amended. And if they be odiosff in 
the early part- of life, how difagreeable will be 
their effefts hereafter, when you will be under 
lefs reftraint, and when, in fome meafure, they 
will have got the dominion over you I Co-ope- 
rate, therefore, with your Parents and Teachers, 
in the laudable defign of trdiningyou in the way 
you are to go, that_ nvhen you-are old, you may mi 
depart from it. Then will the innocency of 
childhood appear, in fome degree, in your fu» 
ture manners. 

The next chtu-afteriftic difcernible in children 
is humility: This is an amiable difpofition ; and 
feldom fails of procuring refpeft. Ij is graceful 
and becoming in perfons of all ages and condi* 
tions ; but the fubordinate fituation of children 
abfolutely requires the practice of this virtue ; 
though, Indeed, it is but feldom, that we dif- 
cover a want of it, at this early period of life. 
Hence itjs, that the humility of children is 
frequently mentioned, by way of fimile or com- 
parifon. The Pfalmift, convinced of the ne- 
ceffity of cultivating a meek and humble difpo- 
fition, as being acceptable to God, declares, 
that in this temper of mind, he i» become, as 

, it 
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it vrcrt, a child. My heart, fays he, fV fi$i 
haughty f nor mine eyes lofty. Surely I have be^ 
haved and quieted wyfelfaj a cbild^ that is nveaned 
ef his mother. 

Our Saviour has taken aotk^ of t&e boou- 
lity of children $ which he recommended to th^ 
imitation of Ills Difciples, ata timCi when they 
were contending for fiiperiority^ There was a 
difpute amongft them, whofliould be the great* 
eft, or receive the higheft honours, in the new 
Kingdom their Mafter was going to eftablifh ; 
which, as they then thought, would be on 
earth ? Our Saviour makes no direct reply to 
this queftion ; but, calling a child unto him,, 
and fetting him in the midft of them, faid-^ 
Whojoever Jball bumble him/elf as a little child, 
the fame is greatefi in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

If a proud and haughty behaviour be dif- 
guftiiig, in a ftate of manhood, how much 
more fp muft it be. at your age, when your 
knowledge is yet but confined, and your con- 
dition entirely dependent ! Or fuppoiing the 
future expeAation of fome of you fhould be 
greater than that of others, yet this is but a 
feeble pretence for Pride ; becaufe,^ you, who 
•are thus happily Htuated, did not derive this 
advantage from your own merit. At fchool, 
no other competition fhould prevail amongfl 
you,^ than that of excelling in improvement, 
and in a courteous and complaifant demeanor. 

You 
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Tou are placed iioder the fame roof for the 

ikme purpofe 4 and they will give the beft proofs 

of goodfeniby who are modeft In jud^ng of 

their own attainmentSi fwho are not fond of 

depreciating another's^ and ^irho behave ref* 

peftfully to all. It is a "veiy oinpleafing fights 

when young perfons of your iex aflume to 

'tiieaifelves much confeqoeoce or felf-impor- 

tattce; when they are ^^n x>f their Perfons, 

their Drefs, jot other exterior advantages ; and 

are too conceited to be taught* Humility of 

conduAi though at all times becomingi is par« 

vvticularly fo^ at that ftage of life, when you are 

under inftrudfon ; becaufe the very fiiuation 

implies a want of improvement on your part i 

and a Superior degree of knbwledge, on the 

partof thofCj whofe ofBce it is to teach you. 

There^is one miftake very prevalenti with 
trefped to female education. Parents are too 
ixmich inclined, to bring up their daughters, in 
a manner, by no means correfponding with 
iiheir ftation. Under an idea of bettering their 
^condition, they place them in fchools, where 
the fame mode of tuition is purfued with re- 
, fped to them, as to others of a higher clafs, 
whofe fortunes, or probable fituation in life,, 
will enable them to appear in a fuperior ftyle of 
living. The confequence to the former is often 
fatal ; becaufe the ideas they have imbibed are 
not compatible with that bumble rank^ or per- 
haps 
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haps employment, to which they are born. In« 
deed, it were to be wiiked, that a plan of Edu- 
cation was more generally adopted, which would 
imprefs on the female mind, the importance of 
domeftic duties, and the pleafures ariiing from 
domeftic avocations. 

Tou have conceived a falfe opinion of Educa- 
tion, if you fuppoie that it confifts only in qua- 
lifying you for the circles of gaiety and amuTe- 
ment. You are not only to be inftruAed in 
elegant accomplifliments, but alfo to' be taught 
the uieful arts, fo that you may be capable of 
appearing to advantage, both at home and 
abroad. You are not to defpife the humble 
duties of a houfe or family ; much lefs-to fup-*> 
pofc that your time is chiefly to be employed id 
decorating the Perfon, or flaunting in public 
places. No fuperiority of rank or fortune 
ihould exempt a woman from.domeflic oflices. 
Be humble, and you will learn comentment, 
which will direA you to accommodate your be- 
haviour to that ftation of life, in which you 
may be placed. Humility will not debafe, but 
ennoble your fentiments ; it will inftrudl you in 
that mode of condudl, wjtiich will be free from 
fervility on the one band, and arrogance on the 
other. Your Superiors, your Equals, or your 
Inferiors, will each receive that degree of ref- 
peft or civility to which they are intitled ; and 
in proportion as you (hall a£t, ina manner be- 
coming 
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coming your ftation, you will be treated with 
that deference, to which you* will have a claim. 
In order to render fuch a deportment habitual 
to you, praftife it amorigft yourfelvcs, whilft at 
fchool. Endeavour, as much as po(&,ble, to 
oblige and accommodate o^e another, tven if 
it fhould be attended with fome little inconve- 
' niency to yourfelves. In this world we arc but 
paffcngers. We fhould, therefore, make the 
Journey of life as pleafant and agreeable as wc 
can, by mutual good offices. A conduft, tbe 
reverfe of this," betrays a fordid and fclfifli dif- 
pofition ! It defeats the very end of fociety, 
which is beft fupported by reciprocal afts of 
kindnefs. Thefe will be the j^articular fruits of 
humility, the virtue, which I am now recom- 
mending; becaufe they, who are confciousof 
their own wants and infirmities, will more rea- 
dily cxcufe thofc of others ; and not like the 
Proud, pafs them by with contempt ; or, like 
the Qenforious, expofe them with dcrifion and 
fcvcrity. 
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-or bid him mark the Sun 



&efulg^nt ihining ; or the Clouds direrfe ; 
4t Eirp, the ftlvfr Mooo, crefcent, or fuU ; 
And eycX7 Star whofe K^diance df f^9 the (ky* 

, DR. DOWNlf&K's INFAl^Cn 



^ PROPOSED in mj laft Lcfturc, to confer 
fome of thofci anaiablc qualities in Chi Wren, 
vbicK not ofxly aurafl the notice and cftccm o£ 
grown Pcrfans, but which, if car efmlly, im- 
proved, would pr^fcfvc the aflfcftioii thlrt is thus 
ear ly acquired J and redovnd to their own be* 
nefit, in every future period of their lives. 
Thpfe I haye already menjtioiied are, Innoccncy 
of Manpe/5, and Hiumility of iBehavioMr- J 
now: prjoc^ed to another, ^whichls Decility. 

A^ foon as the facultiw of the infant mind 
Begin *o open and expand ithemfelves, children 
jire curious and inquifitive. The objefts around 
them affedt their fenfes, and induce them to afk 
a variety of queftions. This difpofition natu- 
rally attaches us to them ; and there is a mu- 
tual pleafure arifing f^rom it.' Tf^ofe* to whom 
they apply for a folution of .their doubts, arc 
delighted in obferving fo laudable a curiofity ; 

and 
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and thefc, i^ their turn, are no lefs gratified 
with the information they receive. How muchy 
then, does it concerii thofe, who have the ma- 
nagemeht and education of children, npt to 
impofe oh their unfufpefting credulity ! For it 
is at this period that they are ready to bclicVc 
every thing they hear. It is at thiscnticafage, 
that the ridiculous ftories of Ghofts, Appaf i- 
tiotts at^d other ftipernatural Prodigies are too 
generally told them 5 by which means, they arc 
often timidvafid bigoted during the remainder of 
their Jives. Whereas it is no lefs eafy to inftil 
the firft and leadiiiig Principles of Truth into 
their minds, than to corrupt them by the no- 
tions of ftiperftitton. Thus, for infta'nce, in- 
ftcad of repirc&nting God as aBeitig, who fends 
S-peftrcs into the World to terrify and affright 
us, let them be told^that he is good and bcnefi-." 
cent, and haS provided us with all the bleffings 
and 6€H!nfdrts, wWch we enjoy: But as abftraft 
Truths make btrt little impreffion upbn the in- 
fant miftd', we fhould convince the r6afon of 
children, through the medium of the fenfes. 
The^ooduefs of the Dfeity is difplayed in every 
work of Creation: It is only, then, drawing 
their attention to. thofe objefls, which they' 
daily fte, in ordfer to prbve the benevolence of 
the Creator and Preferver of the Univerfc. 
They perceive the brightnefs and feel the influ- 
. ^nce of the Sun. Explain to^them the wonder- 
C 2: ^ ful 
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ful cffefts of this great luminary: How it givci 
us light and warmth, caufing the Earth to bring 
forth all that is neceffary to fuAain the life of 
Man and 13eaft. Tell tlicm, that in the Even- - 
ing the Sun defcends in order to enlighten other 
Parts of the Globe on which we live, whereby 
we enjoy, during his abfcnce, that comfortable 
fliade, fo requifitc to fleep and retirement ; but 
that, left we ihould be left in total darkncfs,. 
the moon arifes to flicd a paler iight. 

We might then lead them to a few Philofo- 
phical truths, fuch as — That the alternate vicif- 
fitude of day and night, is not occafioned by 
-the apparent motion of the JSun from one part 
of the Heavens to the other ; but by the Earth, 
which is of a Globular form, turning itfelf. 
round in the fpstce of twenty-four hours : That 
the Moon does not {hint with its own, but with 
a borrowed luftre ; it being like the Earth, a 
dark body; but that its enlightened part is 
caufed from the rays of the Sun falling upon 
it ; which are afterwards reflefted to us. 

In like manner, we might proceed to the other 
parts of vifible nature, fuch as — That the rain 
defcends in order to nourifli all vegetable pra- 
duftions, and fupply them with thofe juices, .4 

which are requifite to their growth and vigour ; j 
and that It comes from the clouds ; which arc ^ 

formed of Vapours raifed by the Sun, and 
fufpended in the air, for which becoming too 
- . heavy, 
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heavy, they fall upon the Earth, in drops of 
water : That Snow is frozen Vapour, and that 
its whitenefs is occafioned by thofe fmall Par- 
ticles of ice, which cojnpofe it, being hard, fo- 
lid and tranfparent, and fo arranged as to reflcft 
to us the light from all parts : That Hail is 
caufed by drops of Water freezing as they pafs 
from the Clouds to the Earth : That the Air is 
an invifible fluid, encompafling the terreftrial 
Globe; and that the wind is this air. put into 
motion: That the Thunder is occaiioned by 
certain fulphurous particles in the Clouds, tak« 
ing fire through the violence of their motion, , 
and bur (ling with a tremendous noife, preceded 
by lightning : And that the beautiful Arch in 
_ the Heavens, called the Rainbow, which exhii 
^ bits all the primary colours of nature, proceeds 
from^ the Rays of the Sufi falling oh drops of 
Rain of Mifl, All* thefe objeds arc* familiar to 
the obfervation of Children : And by thus ac- 
quainting them with the caufes and effcdls of 
what they daily fee, their curioflty would be 
awafcenecf ; and they would be defirous of fur- 
ther information and inftruftion. Jnftead t)f 
terrifying their imaginations with fuperftitious 
tales, would it not be Better to convince them 
that the notions of "Witchcraft, and the ap- 
pearance of Ghofts are founded on Ignorance 
and Error — that Fortune-tellers are Cheats, and . 
that no faith is to be placed in dreams ? 

In 
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In the f;^me manner, we might indU religious 
Principles into their minds, fuch as, that God 
made all things— that he is the fountain of life'— 
that he prefcrves' every Creature — that he fees 
all our a£lions — that he knows our private 
thoughts ; and that it is our duty to pay our 
devotions to this great and benevolent Being, 
by obeying his laws, and obfcrving thofe ordi- 
nances ivhich are inftituted for U;ie praife and 
honour of his nafne. 

Moral precepts might, likewife, at proper 
opportunities, be inculcated ; fuch. as«— that 
Children Ihould love and refpcft their Parents^- 
that they Ihould not fpend their tim€ in idle- 
nefs, becaufe they were not fent into the world 
to play, but to be ufeful -, and therefore /hould 
qualify thcmfelves for the feveral ftations they 
may have to fill — that they fliould be guilty of 
no mean adlion— ^that they Ihould difdain to 
utter an untruth — that they fliould never take 
from another what does not belong to them — 
that they fliould never fpcak evil of others ; 
and that they fliould behave with civility and 
good manners to every body. 

By this method, the docility of'temper, na- 
tural to children, , might be improved to good 
purpofes. If then, my young Friends, you be 
fo happy as to have Parents or Inftru4n:ors, who 
are inclined, thus to lead you into the paths of 
Virtue and Knowledge, do not frufl:rate their 

dengn, 
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defign, by ybnr own pfcVverferricfs, obftiriacy or 
ielf-coiiceJt.^ An- obftinate difpofition is a great 
enemy to improvement ; alid, in its appearance, 
is extremely difguffing ; more particularly iti 
your Sex, in whom fneekne'fV and fubmilSon * 
at-c charaaerifticial graces. The chdtatoui's of 
your Teachers to inftruft you will be of no 
effeft, if yoti are determined to cgntradift 
them — to difobey their commafid^, or be inat- 
lenti)(re to their advice, 

Obfti'nacy ipa^ ^pp^r ih tiro different fliapcs, 
dther in cofitirmttc;jr 6t follrrinefi. By cbntu- 
niacy>, I mean*, s deterniiried perfeverahce in 
idlt aiid bad fi-abits j i want of coiifottnity to 
neceffary rules and regulations for the mainte- 
nance of oitder \ a. refar^l to coiuply y^hh the 
dirfcftions you riiay rfcceSvfe 5 ^i- a violent and 
outrageous liehavtdutj • SHfobWieiite is here 
fesn in Its moft odious cblouri. 

SuHennefs is more quiet in its operatioirs ; 
an d^ though it partfcularly tornients thoft, who 
indulge it, yet fuch a behaviour muft neceffarify 
eftrange the affeftiods dnd regard, both of the?r 
Teachers and Companions. . They will be left 
in folitudc, to brood over their own difcontcnt^ : 
.. For even thofe, vtrho are bleft with the greateft 
flxarfe 6i good nature, will, neverthelefs, be not 
much ihcWned to humour fuch morofe and dif-" 
fttisfkd tempers. Whereas, docility is always 
accompanied with chierfulricfe 5 and thc^; whofe 

provinea 
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province Jt is to inftruft Pupils of this difpofi- 
tioD, will perform the talk with pleafure. 

Self-conceit is no Icfs inimical to improve- 
ment 5 and is.djrcftly repugnant to that docility 
of difpofition ri^ceflary in Children. A vain 
opinion of yourfelves would be injurious to your 
beft and dcareft interefts ; becaufc it is not pro- 
bable, that yo\i fhould defire to become wifer 
and betterj if you think yourfelves fufficiently 
wife and good. As an antidote to this felf- 
conceit, I muft obferve to you, that thofe Per- 
fons, whofe minds are the leaft informed, are 
generally the mb^ prefuming ; but that modefty 
and diffidence are the ufual attendants of Good 
Senfe. 

The docility of temper I am now recommend* 
ing, may, if properly cultivated, be made fub- 
fcrvient to your fpiritual.as well as temporal 
welfare. And, indeed, the affjiits of this World 
are {q conntdlcd with the other, that without 
religious knowledge and religious obedience, 
you cannot expeft happinefs in either. Chit- 
dren fhould be taugHt the truths and duties of 
Chriftianity. . Under the Mofaic Law, Parents 
were exhorted to bring up their ofispring in the 
nurture and fear of the Lord, "Thefe Words ^ 
which 1 command thee this day^ faid Moles to the 
Ifraelites, Jbull be in thine heart r and thou palt 
teach them diligently to thy Children. Virtuous 
Parents are undoubtedly anxious, that their 

Children 
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Children ftaiild be virtuous like themfclves. 
Parental affcftion, if properly dircfted, will in- " 
duce them to have this objeA continually in 
view, as it will be the beft means of promoting, 
not only the happinefs of thofe, to whom they 
have given birth, but alfo of contributing to 
the wclfarie of that community of which they 
are Members. We cannot, then, give a better 
proof of our love to our Neighbours, or, in 
other words, of Patriotifm, that is the love of 
our Country, than by tranfmitting to our de- 
fendants, thofe Virtues, which are its belt or- 
naments and fecuiity. Btit Parents, who ne- 
gleft to inftruft, or provide for the inftruftfon 
of their children, in religious knowledge, not . 
only omit a duty, which they owe to them and ' 
to Society, but are alfo culpable, in the fight 
of God. Thus, we read in Scripture, that 
Eli, one of the Judges of Ifracl, was puniflied 
by the Alrhighty for not feftraining the Vices 
of his Sons. He did not fufficiently exert the 
authority of a Parent over his children, by 
checking their improper behaviour. He fell a 
facrifice to the weaknefs of paternal affeftion ; 
a^i though his own life was innocent, yct^ by 
a 'partisrt- indulgence,, he was confidered as the 
caufe.Of his children's wickednefs. After this « 
example, you cannot think that interference 
harih or fevere, which is intended to rfiftrain 
you from the purfuit of evil. When Parents 
C 3 add 
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add reproof to admonitioa; ajody t«li«^C9pe^ 
dieiit> correfiioa to repropf^ thej do no more 
than what thfy are commanded ; a duty which 
if omitted, would ezpofe them to the ftigm;k.o£ 
, guilt, and to that forrow of heart, which thej 
cannot but feel^ on obferving the degenerate 
condufl of their child^ren. It is to little effcft 
that moral inftruAion is conveyed to you if 
you will neither liften to, nor obfcrve, the 
Precepts, which arc rccomi^^nded. You caa 
give no better proofe of a docile temper, thaa. 
by paying proper refpeft to thofe LeSbns^ 
which are calculated for the improvement, ei-t 
fher of the faculties of the mindy br. affec»* 
tions of the heart. — 

Think not that the bufinefs of Educationu 
it a hardihip, to which you are fubjeA. It, 
is intended folely for your benefit ; and to, 
rndrufl you in thofe vixtues and aoQoqiplifli- 
mentsi which will, tend to make you , gpod 
and. happy, ufeful an4 agreeable. Coniiderj 
likewife, tbat^ your Parents or Guardians, by 
their conduAi in this in(^ce» are diicharging 
that omcc, which is incumbent on them* 
Your intereft, therefore,- and their. diitf> arc 
fufficient inducements for the o^e to fur«- 
ni£h the means of improvement) and for, the 
others to be docile and obedient to their 
Tea^cheri. 

Should 
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Shotild jroui iit any dmc; ttccht reproof, 
though you may think yourfclvcs then ag- 
grieved, yet in the feribus rtiomerits of rc« 
fleAioh^ when you will be more capable, of 
judging, from ,whait ixipftve, and to what pur- 
pofe it wis giVeri^ jfou will be aifiKft'ed^by very 
difiefent emotions,' and .will be thankful to 
your Bftohitbr. Reproof, fays the wile Man, 
gives W^i/dorh^ butdchitdkfitohtinfelf^ Iringtth 
Sis Mother to ftidme : Beiaufe in the early ftagc 
o~f lif^^. chiidreii ate diiefiy^ under maternal 
card aild tuitioti';. T^o make' thefti wife and" 
g06d,' they itiifft n6t only be ihftmlftfed ih 
thei^ duty, b6t bfe reprbVSd and admonifhed^ 
when' they do wrong. . It^ left to their own 
^IBs, or fuffered to follow their own incli- 
nation^, chfey wbWd pfove, as experience too 
evidently denibrffti*afer,'» a dlfgrace to thbfc by 
n^hbfd iiidlilgeftce th^ey wfere uflreftramed, 

You, ther^efore^ virto are brcfled with good 
atnd pidus']?arenTs, I would addrefi.in the 

' wbrds of Sblbmoh. - Children, Xeep the Com-* 
fhanitnen'ts of your' Fathr i and forJoKe not 
the Law of your Mother. . Bind them cohti^ 

" naa//y upon thine heart, and tie them ahout tty 
.neck\ iVberi thou goefl, they JhatJ lead thee ^ , 
when thou JleepeJI, they fhall keep thee j and^ 
, when thou aiv&lej/i, they Jhall talk' *Ufith thee. 

Having thus confidercd the advantages of a 
dSiclle' temper, I fliall conclude with' a few' 

- obfcrvations^ 
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obfervations, on the beft means of acquiring 
or improving it. 

The firft thing neccflary, is attentiorh With- 
out this, the moft ufcful Lcflbns of inftruftioa 
will have but little effeft on your minds. You 
can neither retain in memory that which has 
been communicated to you, nor digeft it af- 
terwards. Your inattention will alfo be dif- 
refpcftful to thofc, who are delivering any* 
difcourfe, or conveying any information which 
is intended for your improvement. If yi>u 
afpire after Knowledge, you will liften to her 
voice} other wife, you viiWhc evm like thereof 
adder that Jioppeth her ears. But whatever may 
be hie mode of infiru£tion, or the objtft of 
it, without attention, you can profit but little. 
No, proficiency can be made in any courfe of 
ftudy or learning, without application. Suf- 
ficient time is allowed you to relax your minds \ 
but when you are employed on fcrious fubjcfts, 
let not your thoughts be diiSipated. Indulge 
not in a carelefs indifi^erence, becaufe the buil- 
nefs of Education is a matter of great impor- 
tance, and therefore requires the moft conftant 
^fliduity. 

The next thing I woiiW recommend to you 
is a feafonahle taciturnity ; without this, it is 
impoflible you can give that degree of atten- 
tion which is neceflary. To be loquacious, or 
talkative, whilft you are receiving inftruftion^ 

denotes 
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denotes a frivolous mind. Silence is the firft 
flep to Wifdom. It was held in fuch great 
efteem amongft the Ancients, that they dei« 
£ed it; that is^ they worihipped it as a God. 
By the Romans it was rcprcfented under a fe- 
male form, holding up a finger to its niouth. 
Solomon has left a trite obfervation upon this 
fubjeft. There is a time, fays he, to /peak, and 
a time to hold one^s peace. This being the cafe, 
you will do wrong to fuppofc, that a reftraint 
of this kind^ at proper intervals, is an inftance 
of, rigour. They are your beft Friends, who 
lay this injunction upon you \ to which you 
will ftriflly conform, if you have a wifh, or 
an inclination to be improved. It is only by 
knowledge, that we raife the dignity of human 
nature ; without this, we ihduld rank with the* 
untutored favage. And there cannot be a 
greater difgrace to a rational Beings than to be 
ignorant, in fo enlightened a period as the pre* 
fent, where fo many opportunities offer for 
cultivating the nnderftanding. 

Conftderation is another neceffary ftcp to im- 
provement. However inftruftive, the Leffbns 
you may receive, yet the impreffions made on 
the mind, during the time of tuition, w'illfoon 
be effaced, unlefs you afterwards refleA and 
meditate in private, on what you have been 
taught. Some things may, at firft, feem diffi- 
cult to be underftood^ but they will be more 

clearly 
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tlearif compfAtndcA, by ifi«kiDg Adit £re^ 
gently' Ac fubjcfti of y<mr thoughts, WUh- 
(mt tonfidefatioh you m^II neither be wife not 
pttidctit : But by means of it, yon will lay up 
fach a ftode: of ufeful mat'cdab in ycuf me- 
mory, Tit tadif be a(>pli6cl and caHed fotih, s(9 
mftta a» occs^on fhaH require, . 
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Let it, therefore, be your firft Care to efUBnih a Bttti 
*CbiKfaAi» for fcrvpvlMto yeM«i(f • 
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JL.HB.aAiions^ndcoaiTerfatiori.df young dnl*" 
dn69 are free from dsceit. leaving as yot coIqm 
ttaAod DO vice; uirinftieiioed hf the fordid 
motives of gadn ; xinfedticed by the profjieAs oS 
ambition ; their, breafts not poifoaed ifiih the 
venom of malice^ or ftniig wttfa; the goa4^of 
Envy; every thou^t is eol^orivedin loacM 
cence^ and ^oken:: with: fknplkity. Htiice it 
is-, that we^ liftoi -m^ ptelfiire t^ ther imrei*' 
ferved'. cctttimnmcations of' ,the infant mindt 
andane delighted "with its artkfs oUervaitions. 
Children^ at the eady period I aBnde to, z£t 
only from the monaentavy inprife of the wiU^' 
Theybavo no defigss toxoneeal^ no propen* 
£ty to. difgoife,- no fthemes. of treaclief^' tO( 
execute* The cpimtelumce is the iiideit of *tbr 
Soul: We fecit, without themaflc xrf/hypo* 
crify* Happy would it'he^ could they preferve' 

this 
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this innate fincerity I But bpw foon is it con- 
taminated in that great fchoo)| th( world ! — I 
would, therefore, my young Audience, point out 
to you the fymptoms, which firft appear, of a 
deviation from integrity of mind ; with tlie con« 
fequence it naturally leads tOj if not reftrained 
in due time. 

The moft infallible teft of fiiicerity is the love 
of truth. A difregard to this principle is foon 
followed by diffimulation. Truth is amiable in 
itfchfrand whoever departs from it muft be in- 
fluenced by fome fordid motive — fomc felfifli 
gratification^ 'Theie are in truth and ^ncerity 
fuchirrefiftible charms,vthat they even have ad« 
mirers, amongft thofe who pradice falfehood 
and duplicity. . We liftcn with attention, and 
with the eafe of fecurity, to the converfation of 
thofe, who are candid .and ingenuous J' but we 
are upon our guard, when in company with Per- 
fohs, whofe charaAers are marked for equivoca^- 
ticn and double-dealing; becaufe we fufpe£): the 
veracity of their declarations, and the honefty 
of their profefiionis. Our Pride too is hurt, 
when we find ourfelves ; deceived. To avoid, 
therefore, being dupes, \we become incredulous; 
and examine more critically, than perhaps our 
natural temper inclines us, the wx>l-d$ and aAi^ 
ons of others. A conduf): very proper with re- 
fpcft to thofe, who, in their intercourfe with ^ 
maokipdi^ have given proofs of infincerity j but 

may 
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may appear too diftrnftfiil towards thofe of a 
different difpofition ; y^t as it is not always pof- ' 
fiblc to diftinguilh the laft, prudence perhaps 
will juftify the precaution; 

The love of Truth fecms congenial to human 
nature 5 fo that we ai;e difappointed, if we do 
not find it in young Perfons; becaufe they arc 
not yet hackneyed in the ways and policy of 
the world: Their intcrefts are not involved - 
with thofe of others ; they are warm in iheir 
attachments, generous in their motives, unfuf- 
peCtiag in their tempers, and ingenuous ki 
their fentimems. If they betray a difibrent 
difpofifion, they muft be aAuatcd by ibmc p6w« 
crful motive. 

The grft aft of infincerity in children is 
that of lying. This word, I doubt not, founds 
gratingly ip your cat's. The reaibn t» obvious. 
It conveys an idea of fomething that is.odious 
and vulgar ; becaufe no perfon of a liberal 
mind would be guilty of an adtion, to which 
this name has been given. The practice of 
lying is in itfelf fo mean and diihonourable, 
that it may appear, at firft fight, a matter of 
adonifhrnent, that any ;0ne, brought up to 
good manners, fhould be addi^ed to it. Let 
ps, then, confider, the ufual incentives to this 
vice; thefe once known, there may be fome 
hopes of curing fo hateful a propenfity j be- 
caufe. there* are but few who accuftom them- 

fclvcs 
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feives to iC| through wantonneis, or to excite 
wonder, from the relation of marveUous fto- 
ries. If, then, the fpeakers of falfehcod wenc 
once convinced of the pernicious tendency of 
thofe caU&s which lead to it, they would pro- 
bably avoid the <ffeA. 

One motive for lying is to conceal a fault* 
But the impropriety of Aich a conduct will ap- 
pear from this coniideration, that it feldom 
meets with fuccefs. The confcious fhafme of 
thofe, who have had recourfe to fo fcandalous 
a vindication of themfclves, will generally be- 
tray them. Befidr», the ways of falfehood 
are fo intricate, that they, who are o^te en- 
tered into this labyrinth, can feldom find thfelr 
^Ivay btu* They may bfc epmp^red to Travel- 
lers in a Wdod, who arc loft and bewiklci-ed, 
amidft tiie different paths and avenues Which 
appear beftwe them. Equalljf' cinbarraflcd arc 
thofk, who would* dlfguife the truth by preva- 
rication. They generally entiingle- thcmfclves 
in their difcourfe, by relating improbaMe cir- 
cumftances, or by uttering fiat cotitradiAioni. 
Theif ftory is feldom of a piece. It Wants 
tiniformity. It is refated different ways to 
different Perfon^. I'hc unity of time and 
place is feldom obferved ; and, in fhort, they, 
fbr the moft part, confute themfclves, and 
confirm their own guilt* 

But fuppofing thc^ fliouhl betray no out- 
ward 
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ward Hgns of delinquency, , and ffaoBid frame 
fo copiiftent a ftory^ that it cot^ld not be im- 
mediately difprovedi yet there are many mo- 
tives which "will induce others^ to difcover, if 
poSJ^le, the real offender. The firft k^ the 
abhorrence in which a liar h held. The 
lovers of Truth will, o^t of their regard to 
that, endeavour to fktcCk fatfehood* And as 
they would be unwiUing to afibciate with 
thofe, who jure evejn fufpe<^ed of this iricc^ 
they will be the x»Qre defirous^ of having tlieir 
guilt or innocency eftabUfhed. Bectufe, ii 
the £ormir coukl be pro^ed^ they would wiA- 
draw tlieir con£deBce. If the latter, thejr 
would be fo far prompted by jufticei hs to re* 
move the fufpkion and fileace c^umny^ 

Bvl: the moft prevaHiog motive, which wil 
kioiul^ t]ie v^ilance of oth/rs, iti order to 
expofe a he, is this--<^that they themfelvef^ 
.from their fituatvon or connejtion, may be fuf- 
peAed of the fault, which the He is intended 
to conceal. A regard, tlierefdrd,' to their own 
7<?putation will . give energy to their endeavours 
of finding out the aggrdibr^ 
. The conduA of thoft, who are guilty of 
lying in order to hide a' fault, k farther ftig- 
matized with the ignominy of cowardice. Not 
having courage enough to nvike a cbnfeflion of 
what they have done, but pofitively aflcfting 
their inf)oceiicey which inuft be admitted, till 

there 
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there appear proofs of the contrary, the ac- 
cufation or fufpicion may fall upon another 
M^ho is guiltlefs; and who probably has no 
other mode of defence than denial, the fame 
which is adopted by the Perpetrator ; fo that 
till the faft be eftablifhed, the odium of fpeak- 
ing falfehood may be incurred by the former. 
From thfefe remarks, let us now fix the cha- 
rafter of a lie; that kind, I mean, which is 
tinder coniideration. In the firft place, it is 
violating the fa<:red obligation we are all un- 
der, of Jfedkin^ every Man truth tutth his' 
Neighbour; and perverting one of- the beft 
gifts, with^ which God has endowed us, the 
•ufe of fpeech. In the fecond, it is intended 
to hide a fault; which ought td be acknow- 
ledged. And:in:tjie third inftance, it is ag- 
gravated withitKecJrcumftarice of blemifhiBg, . 
perhaps,, the reputation of an innocent- Per- 
,foh. Forxan they, who have any regard to 
their own honour, be cafy and compofed, 
under the imputation of havi'ng told a lie, 
when, in fa<9, they have not?. You will fay, 
probably, that innocent Pei^ons may foon 
•exculpate tbcmfelves of the.fuppofed offence. 
.But here I would obfervd to you,' that extra- 
ordinary as it may feem, this is not always in 
their power; becaufe a certain combination 
of accidental circumftances may appear unfa- 
Toui-ably in regard to. the fufpsefted Party. 

For 
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For. it is fometimes more difficult for an inno- 
cent Perfon to eftablifti his innoccncy, than to 
bring boipe the charge of guilt to any one 
that is. guilty. This being premlfed, how 
unjuft is the conduA of the Liar, who cow- 
ardly fuffers the innocent to bear the reproach 
of the fault, which h« had committed, far- 
ther aggravated with the ftigma of-fpeaking 
falfehood ! We fay, then, that a Lie is a mark 
of dififimulation, of meannefs of fpirit, and 
of cruelty* For can any thing be more inhu- 
man, than to deftroy another's happinefs, and 
to wound the Peace of -innocence itfelf ?v 

We have hitherto feen the efFeft of lying, 
upon the fuppolition, that it fucceeds in its 
defign, which is the concealing a fault. Yet, 
as I remarked before, it is but feldom, that 
thofe, who are guilty of it, efcape detection. 
They either betray themfelv^s by their own 
arts; or the vigilance of others will expofc 
them. And whf n this happens, as it does, in 
,moft inftances, how defpicable muft the de^- 
linquent6..appear ! Their firft offence is difco- 
vered ; and to that is added another, the ab- 
folute-denial of it. But with how little Pru- 
dence do thofe Perfons a£l ! They endeavour 
to hide a fault, in order to efcape cenfure or 
punifhment; but, by this very condu6t, are 
obnoxious to the feverity of both. . An inge- 
nuous confeffion would difarm angei;;, and pro*- 
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cdrc Forgivcnds ; bectofe, by this ^ry avowjil, 
they are coafcious of having done that which 
is wrong.. One defign of reproof is to con- 
vince thoib who. have ofl^nded^ that they ha^e 
been guilty of a fault: This being confeffed, 
the taflc of coBvi6^ion is finifhed; and no ar*^ 
guments are requifite to prove thait condnflto 
be criminal, of which the offending. Party are 
not i«Tenfible« Thus convinced, by their own 
confeffion, that they have a£^ed wrong, there 
is every reafon to hope> that they will avoid, 
in future, thofe things which, they know, are 
culpable« Such behaviour will entitle them 
to lenity, from the conikleration that human 
nature is frail, and that we i^re all liable to 
€BP. Thofe, who perfevere in denying their 
faults, are generally incorrigible ; but refor- 
mation may bo expe6ted from thofe who ac- 
knowledge them* Such opennefs and can- 
dour will be the beft means of reftoring them 
to the favour of thofe whom they have of- 
fended; or of thofe^ .whofe province it is, to 
reprove or punifh whatever is done amifs. 

But ho^y can they, who have added falfe- 
hood to guilt,- expcft to efcape ! That chaf- 
tifement, which they endeavoured to avoid, 
will fall upon them with, more rigour; be-J 
caufe, inftead of one crime, they have com- 
mitted two — I may fay, feveral; for having 
fet out with a determination of denying what 

they 
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they have done, it is not once, but frequently 
icpeatcd ; and tliey are often obliged to have 
rccourfe to one lie, in order to confirm ano^ 
ther. Thus they go on, in a contmued feries 
of deceit, adding fialfehood to falfehood, till 
the ftubborn (slA ftares them in the face ; and 
they can no longer plead innocence. Who 
will credit their affertions after they have 
been thus deteScd ? Who will efteem, or con*- 
fide in them ? They will forfeit every claim to 
rcfpeA or attention. 

To commit a fault is pardonable ; but to 
perfift afterguards in denying it, is fuch a 
proof of moral depravity, that, I hope, my 
young Audience, from what has been now 
faid, you will never be tempted to encourage 
fo difingenuoua a temper ; becaufe it is the 
inlet to every kind of hypocrify and deceit. 
The commiffion of one fault imperceptibly 
leads to another, that of difguifing the truth. 
If, therefore, you would avoid this odious 
pra6tice of lying, be circumfpe6l in all your 
a^Slions, left, at any time, you offend. Avoid 
evil, and do whkt is right. Your converfa- 
tion will, then, be fincere ; and you will have 
no motive for concealing or mifrepi\efenting 
any part of your behaviour; which will (tand* 
the teft of enquiry or examination. Or 
fhould you, through the imperfeftion of hu- 
man nature, be tempted to do, what, you 

are 
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are confcious, is wrong, let not the dread of 
fhame, or the fear of punifliment prevail on 
you to deny it. Lying is a horrid praftice : 
And the fault comniitted muft furely be great, 
"which can induce you to be guilty of the for- 
mer, in order to hide the latter. Let us, 
, then, proceed to confider another caufe, 
which often leads to this cuftom — and that is, 
dijhonejly. 

You are taught, in the Church Catechifm, 
io hep your hands from ficking and Jiealing^ 
' and in all your tranfaftions to be true and 
juft- A great part of the ft rife and conten- 
tion which prevail amongft mankind, and of 
their infinccre behaviour to one another, pro- 
ceeds from an inordinate felf-love : This is 
feen either in the gratification of fome favou- 
rite propenfity, or elfe, in promoting their 
own interefts, at the expence of others. Every 
Man has an undoubted right to claim and en- 
joy, what is legally and jullly his own. The 
J fame law of felf prefcrvation intitles him to 
improve his fortune, or his fituation in life, 
by every fair ind- honeft means; by fo doing, 
he will neither injure nor opprefs another. 
The defire of acquiring unlawful gains, tempts 
many in thofe arts oT diffimulation, which, 
though the Practitioners of them may efcape 
with impunity, muft neverthelefs deprive 
them of all refpe6lability in the World. Now 

the- 
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the path of hanefty is plain and open. Wc 
cannot miftake it. If we make a confcience 
of doing to others, as we would they Ihould 
do unto us, we have an unerring guide for 
our condAi6l. But the fchemes of treachery 
are complicated, and almoft pad finding out. 
Yet a time will come, when the moft crafty 
will be caught in their own fnares ; and their 
contrivances of Policy or Cunning be cxpofed. 
Then where will they hide their heads for 
fliame; Diftruft arid contempt will follow 
them wherever they go. All their arts of 
equivocation and duplicity will be of no avail, 
becaufe the World will be guarded againft 
them. For fhould 'they really intend to a6T: 
with integrity, yet all, who may have dealings 
with them, will be cautious and referved. 

But the pra6lice of dilhonefty appears, in 
no inftance, fo vile and odious, as in that of 
theft. Neceffity will not excufe fo grofs a vio- 
lation; of the rights of lawful poffeflion. Every 
one's property is facred ; arid they, who de- 
prive others of what is, their own, whetl>er 
by fecret fraud, or open violence, not only 
offend againft the laws of their country, but 
againft that moft foleiiin command of the Al- 
mighty. — Thou Jhalt not Jieat This Vice, it 
is true, is chiefly confined to the lower clafs 
of mankind ; for they, who have had the ad- 
vantage of a virtuous education, 'muft hold it 
D U 
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in the utmoft abhorrence. I am fare, my 
young Audience, it will be unneceflfary in me, 
to expatiate on the turpitude, or defcribe the 
baneful confequences of this crime. Your 
minds, I doubt not, have been fo well^in- 
ftrufled in juft notions of right and wrong, 
as never to harbour the moft diftant vrifh of 
taking any part of what belongs to another, 
and applying it to your own ufe. We are 
commanded not to covet the goods of our 
Neighbours, that is, not to envy them their 
poffeffions : How much more heinous then, 
mud be the offence of depriving them of \diat 
is their own ? In this refpe6t, I will only give 
you one caution. Let not a delire of gratify- 
ing* fome prefent appetite tempt you, at any 
time, though an opportunity fhould offer, to 
do it at another's expence. If you cannot in- 
dulge it at your own, have refolution enough 
to forbear, and pra6iife the virtue of felf-de- 
nial. For though you may think the objetft 
of too trifling a nature to deferve reproach, 
yet be affured, that let the value of the thing 
taken be ever fo trifling, yet the aSion is 
equally as culpable, as if it had been of 
greater worth rbecaufe it has injuftice for its 
bafis. It is committing- a fraud on another, 
which you would hot like to fufl^er yourfelves^ ' 
Add to this, that fuccefs, in the firft inftance 
of peculation, though infignificant the obje6l, 
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often leads to greater plunder. It i« not fur- 
prifing, then, that the difgrace, which necef- 
farily accompanies the difcovery of theft, 
fhould prevail on the delinquent to deny the 
fa6l. The obfervance, therefore, of ftrift 
honefty will efFeftually remove one ftrong in- 
ducement to the a6l of lying. 

An untruth, under whatever circumftances 
it is told, is always odioxis; this quality ever 
adheres to it ; but it will either be more or 
^ kfs atrocious, from the motives which occa- 
fion it, or from the end, which . the Speaker 
has in view. When it is faid with a defign to 
injure anotlier, either ii^ his property or repu- 
tation, iHe guilt ism>ore ftrongly marked. 

That Lying muft be an ofFencb to God, is 
evident from the many exhortations to be found 
in Scripture, th^tt our converfation he witliout 
guile; and from the feveral denunciations 
againft thofe W'ho fpeak fallehood. But, in 
fome mcafure, to prevent the mifchlevous con- 
f^qucnces of fo horrid a cuftom, an oath has 
teen introduced, which is a folemn appeal to 
the Almighty, that what they, who take it, ^ 
are going to aflert, is true. Perjury or falfe 
fwearing is confidered not only as the higheft. 
degrec of criminality, wi^h refpe6t to a breach 
of faith, but is punifhable alfo by human 
' laws. And does not the common Liar fin 
againft the conviftion, that God is a witnefs 
D z to 
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to every falfehood he utters ; and that confe- 
quently the greateft indignity is offered to 
him, who rcquireth truth in /Aa inward Parts i^ 

The deteftation, in which a lie is held, may 
be farther inftanced, from the. quick refent- 
ment that is excited,- when, in the intercour- 
fes of Society, one Man reproaches another 
•with this fault. An atonement or fatisfa6lion 
of fome kind is required, by way of reparation. 

I (hall only mention, as another proof -of 
the hateful quality of this \ice, that they, who 
habituate themfelves to it, are- feldom believed, 
even when they fpeak the truth, becaufe it is 
difficult to determine whether credit be due to 
what they fay or not. 

On the contrary, how great refpeft is paidto 
thofe, whofe charafler for Truth is eflabliflied] 
When Petrarch, * an Italian Poet, was fum- 
moned as a Witnefs, on a certain occalion, 
and offered, in the ufual manner, to take the 
Oath before Cardinal Colonna, the Cardinal 
clofed the Book faying-^^j to you, Ftirarchy 
your Word is JufficienU 
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ThcWc Confidcration of parental Aifeiaio!! fliould create 
» more grateful Tcnderncfe in Children towards their Pa- 
rents, than Yfe generally fee ; and the filent Whifpera of Na- 
ture be attended to, though t^ Laws of God'and M^^n did 
not call aloud. 

tfECTATOa. 



Solomon has very wifely obfcrv^d, that CA//- 
drm mujl h trained in ihe way they are to go, he* 
caufe when they are oliy they will net depart from 
iP. Whence 1 infer, that the foundation of a 
good and virtuous condudl— of a prudent and 
difcreet behaviour^' in every future ftation of 
life, mxift be laid in childhoo^. 

Your influence in Society, either as Daugh- 
ters, as Wives, or as Mothers, is fo exterifivfe, 
that it muft be extremely political, to direft it 
aright. The happinefs of Parents depends, in 
a great meafure, on the cpnduft of their ofF- 
fpring. It is from them, that they particularly 
cxpeS to derive comfort in the decline of life; 
at a period v^^hen they are too enfeebled to re- 
ceive Pleafure from any other fource. To 
mark the grovs^ing Virtues of their Children— 
to perceive their ripening fenfe — to obfcrve tlve 
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mingled charms of innocence and beauty, arc 
delights, Mhich only the Parental Mind can ex- 
perience. And what daughter, who has a true 
fenfe of filial duty, but would communicate this 
fatisfaflion ? Your early afFeflions, therefore, 
fhould be fo regulated, as to be fixed on pro- 
per obje6ts. Your Parents are intitled to 
your firft refpe6ls : And where you have been 
deprived of them when young, they fhould be 
conferred on thofe, who a6t a Parent's Part i 
and who intereft themfevesin your welfare and 
happinefs. 

The duty of Children to Parents maybe con- 
fidered as the primary facial obligation by 
which you arc bound. It will, therefore, not 
be improper to enlarge a little upon this fub» 
jea. 

That love defcends from the Parent to the 
Child, is an obfervation verified by daily expc* 
rience. It ought alfo.to afcend from the Child 
to the Parent, not only from a piinciple of gra- 
titude, but from fympathy. By this recipro- 
cal affeclion, the great bond of domeftlc hap- 
pinefs is prefervcd. 

It has been remarked, however, tliat Parents 
are bound in duty to maintain their children. 
It is, likewife, the duty of Children to reve- 
rence their Parents. But the parental office 
may be very differently performed. Parents 
may, indeed, fupport their children, without 

' being 
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being very foUcitous as to their future welfare . 
Yet this is a cafe which feldom happen^; their 
coitduft^ in general, is provident and ten- 
der; of which that you may be the more (enfi- 
bk, compare your fituation with that of or- 
phans,' who are often friendlefs and negleSed, 
You, who have been notirifhed at your Mo- 
ther's Breaft, and been brought up under the 
protefting hand of a Father, ought to think of 
the many anxieties which they have felt, in 
raifing you from a ftate of infancy, and pre- 
fei'ving you troni the chingers incidenrto this 
early ftagc of life; which is next fucceeded'by 
the cares, as well as the •xpence of education. 
The proper return you can make for this laft 
inftance of parental love is, by ufing your en^ 
deavours to employ thofc means of inftruftion, 
with which they have provided you, in order 
to render you qualified for domeftlc and focial 
life- 

Were you convinced, how much pleafure 
they would receive, on feeing your improve- 
ment, you would not deny them this gratiiica* 
tion. If, after all their tender -folicitudc, in 
bringing you up from a ftate of helplefs child- 
hood to years of maturity, they fhould fee, in 
your behaviour, a want of gentlenefs and mo- 
defty ; and, idtftead of thofe Virtues and Graces 
which adorn the female mind, they IhouM per- 
ceive, that you <;rerc prone to idlenefsand dif- 
. » fipation; 
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lipatlon ; J^nd that Vanity, which often leads to 
criminal pTeafures, was your ruling paffion ; it 
muft not only be a difappointmcnt of their 
fond hopes, bat contribute alfo to embitter the 
remainder of their days. If fuch a daughter 
could be truly fenftble of the inquietude, 
which her mifcondu6l had occafioned to her 
Parents, (he would, at Ieaft,feel fome remorfe,. 
for having been the caufe of unhappinefs, where 
Ihc might have communicated the greateft de*- 
^ght. 

Yoit fee, then, my young Audience, how 
much this part of domeftic felicity depends up- 
on your own conduS; and how much k is in 
joiXT power to alleviate th^ infirsHiies of old 
age, or bring down the hoary hail's with forrow 
to the grave ! Yet fuch has been the infiuenuce 
of Daughters, on one fkle, and fo great the 
force of Parental love, on the other, that fome 
Parents have entailed on themfelves poverty 
and difgrace, in order to fupport the extrava- 
gant and expenffve pleafures of their children* 
Hercj'^then, is added a moral, and, I may fay, 
a political evil, to family misfortune and un- 
happinefs. Confidered therefore, in this re- 
lative connexion as daughters, it muft be evi- 
dently apparent, that you Ihould be impreffed 
with a proper reverence and efteem for thofe, 
to whom you are allied, by the neareft ties of 
confanguinity ; and that you fbould acquire 

aU 
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all thofe accofflplifhments^ and be poBTelTed of 
all that kindncfe, which will render your be- 
fiaviour dutiful and afFeftionate, and your fo« 
ciety pleafing and agreeable. To. thofe, whofe 
minds are unimproved; which are vitiated alfo 
by falfe notions of pleafure, the converfation 

. of the aged and judicious' may be thought infi- 
pid ; or, at leaft, their prudential maxims will 
be but little reCfhed. They will feek, perhaps^ 
for gayer company; and will affociate with 

. Perfons of the fame frivolous tempers as them- 
fcIvesV But to fuch, their own homes, whether 
a Parent be there or not, will have but few 
charms; becaufe they have neither a tafte nor 
inclination for any thing that is ferious. 

You cannot prove the fincerity of your af- 
feSion for your Parents more forcibly, than 
by affifting them in their diftrcfe, whethcr'it 
arife from Poverty, from ficknefs of Body, or 
from weakncfs of Mind. According to your 
power and ability, you fhould fuccowr them. 
By fo doing you will repay the favours which, 
you have received at their hands. It will be 
but an aft of juftice to comfort them in the 
imbecility of old. age, who have fuppprted you 
in the weakncfs of infancy — to fuftain them, if 
they fhould be in need, who have fuftained you; 
Our SaTiour accufed the Pharifees of th* 
want of filial affection, becaufe they thought 
ihenrfclvcs exonerated from the duty of affift- 
I>3 rng 
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ing their Father dr their Mother,, provided 
' they made an offering to the Temple for facrcd 
purpofcs. They would have a6led more pi- 
oufly, had they appropriated this gift to th^ 
maintenance of their Parents, if they required 
relief. 

How loft to humanity, as well as a fenfe of 
duty, muft thofe children be, who, whilft they 
are rioting in fuperfluities, fuffer, perhaps, aa 
aged Parent to pine in want ! How atrocious 
muft be their Pride, who are afliamed of the 
Poverty of thofe who gave them birth ? Having 
arrived to wealth or honour, they think them- 
felves demeaned, ftiould the World be acquain- 
ted with the obfcurity of their origin. 

But granting that your Parents fhould not 
be poor, yet tendernefs and affe6lion are par- 
ticularly due to them, in their declining age. 
It is then, that your affiduities will be the moft 
pleafing. 

Though the duty of loving and honouring 
Parents, is equally bindlpg both on Sons and 
Daughters, yet a neglecSl of it, by the laft, is 
confidered as the moft culpable /beCaufe it is 
often their lot to remain longer than the firft. 
Tinder the domeftic roof; and, becaufe, from 
the tendernefs of their nature, agreater degree 
of kihdnefs is expe6ted. They are, likewife, in. 
a more particular manner, the companions of 
the Mother; with whom, th^erefore, they fhould 
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prcferve a fort of familiar and friendly intcr- 
courfe. 

Nature^ Reafon, the Laws and Cuftoms of 
Nations, all confpire to cftablilTi the duty of 
filial obedience. God himfelf has commanded 
it. This injun61ion forms part of the Decalogue 
or Ten Commandments ; which were written 
on two Tables ; the one containing Duties, that 
have a more particular relation to the Deity ; 
the other, fuch as have refpefttothe dealings 
of Men With each other; where the precept 
of honouring Parents is the firft in rank; to 
which alfo a* promife is annexed, importing, 
that length of days will be the reward of thofe, 
who keep this commandment. 

The manner in which you fhould honour 
your Parents is briefly this. Their age and 
maturer judgment intitle them to your defe- 
rence and fubmiffion. Their counfels are to be 
regarded ; and a proper degree of refpeft is 
due to their opinions. Or fhould it fo happen, 
that your knowledge is, in fome points, more 
extenfive than theirs, through the advantage 
of a better education, this is fo far from giving 
you a right to ^be affuming, or rudely to con- 
tradict them, that it is an additional motive for 
a courteous behaviour ; becaufe it is to them 
you are indebted for your intelle6lual improve-* 
ments. — It w-ill be in your power to oblige 
them by affiduity and attention, which, though 

in 



in fmall concerns, will not lofe their eflFeff*. 
You (hould difcover an alacrity to pleafc thcm^r- 
and a wililngncfs to contribute to their eafe. 
If they have any infirmities (as who is there 
without ?) you wouM be highly criminal to ex- 
pofe them. 

The happinefs of Parents is fo much invol- 
ved in their children's, that there is little fear 
of their commanding them to do what is un- 
lawful; in fuch a cafe thdr authority is not 
compulfivc. Inftances of this kind feldom oc- 
cur: But the hiftory of domeftic life furnifhcs 
many examples of difobediencc to commands 
that are proper and expedient. Such difobc- 
dience is, howev<!r> finful, and is threatened 
with punifhment. Tie eye^ which mocketh at 
his Father y and iefplfeih to obey his Mother, the 
Ravens of the VaUey Jh all pluck it o^t, and thr 
young Eagles JkaR eat il ; that is, as this bold 
figurative expreffion implies, temporal calami- 
ties will affuredly befal them« Common obfer- 
Tation confirms the truth of this. Undutiful 
children feldom profper in the world ; or be- 
come refpeftable Members of Society. 

Some may fuppofe, that when they arc ax- 
rived to a ftate of manhood, they are releafed 
from the filial duty. Parental authority is 
probably relaxed.; but flill, reverence, on the 
part of the child, is due in every ftage pf life* 
And though there may have been a few inflan- 
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CCS of ankkid Parents, yet, in general, their 
advice is falmarjr, and intended only for tlic 
benefit of thofe^ whofe welfare they ha^e much 
at heart ; for whom they have fuffcred num- 
bertefs incenrvcniences ; wfid . for whofe (Uce, 
they have denied thcinfelves many recreations. 
Who, then, eaj» fufpe£^, that their commands 
are not dictated by love and kindnefs ? The 
eounfrf of others may be fufpcflted, but con* 
Sdetiee is certain^ due to that of Parents. 
They have, Kkewife, the advantage of expe- 
rience; fd that, if their injuBAions ftMHiId 
appear unpteafant, yet you (hould obferve 
them, from a confideration that your good is 
the objeft. If they oppofe your inclinationSf 
it is becaufe they perceive that, if they were 
complied with, you woutd be prejudiced 
thereby. 

Your Sex, in ^particnlar, ftand more in need 
of Parental prote£Hon. You are more expo— 
fed to danger by mixing in Society. The 
cautions of a Mother will, therefore, be ufe- 
ful; and the defence of a Father highly ne- 
ceflary. It is their duty to (upport your hon- 
our. It is yours, to follow their advice; left 
juvenile levity and inconfideratenefs flioold 
draw you into thofc feares, which are often 
laid for female beauty and innocence* 

The next point of view, in which I fliall 

eoafider you, as Daughters, is that, when you 
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begin to enter inta focial life ; or to mix, as it 
were, with the world, after you are exonerated 
from thofe reftraints,^hichyou muft neceffarily 
fubmit to, whilft under the care of thofe, who 
have the fuperin tendency of your Education. 

Hitherto we will fuppofe, that you have beea 
taught to think, Itisndwthat y«u are to begin 
to a6l J and in proportion as your thoughts are 
juft and pure, your a6lions will be blamelefs. 
You will be under the ipipulfe of afFeflions, 
either judicioufly regulated, or immoderately 
indulged. The objefts of your Tafte will be 
thofe, on which you have been principally ex- 
crcifed. The fentiments you have imbibed, 
and the opinions you have iFormed will now 
influence your condu6^. The warm* emotions 
of your heart, whether tliey be thofe of Love 
-or Friendfliip, will lead you to form rational 
or improper connexions, on which your future 
happinefs will fo much depend, that you can- 
liot, in this part of your conduft, a6l' with. 
too much precaution. 

Unlefs you are firmly perfuaded, that the 
Beauties of the Mind are preferable to thofe 
of the Perfon, it will be your chief ftudy, to de- 
corate- the one with the tinfel of Drcfs ; and, to 
negleft the other, by rejefting all thofe means, 
which might contribute to it^ embellifhment. 

This difpofition v^ill foon bias your judg- 
ments. You will be fond of every thing -^ain 

jind 
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and AiperficiaL Having entertained an opinion, 
that Beauty and J)refii are obje<3s of the utrioft 
confequence, you will arrogate to yourselves 
much merit, from circumftances, which can by 
no means intitle you tg any; the one being th« 
gift of nature, the other the work of art. You 
ixjay, neverthelefs, wifh for and expeft admira- 
tion. Yoii may probably receive it; but it will 
be the offering of adulation, not of linccrity. 
Your Vanity being thus flattered, you wi^be 
more expofed to the fpecious addrefies of un- 
worthy Men, Through the want of Ikill and 
difcernment ; refolved alfo to purfue your own - 
will, and defpife the reafonable advice of your 
Friends, you may be difpofed to make an im- 
proper and an imprudent choice. In a fituation 
of this kind, how neceffary is Parental counfcl ! 
yet how frequently is it rejeiled ! Thofe Pa-* 

-Vents a6l with great prudence, as w^ellas aflfec- 
tion, who will not impofe a tJnion, that is re- 
pugnant to inclination ; But thofe Daughtera 
behave very unwifely as well as unrdutifuUy, 
who, in fo momentous a concern, will not con- 
fide in the opinions and advice of their Parents; 
who have more experience, and a greater 
knowledge of the World tl?an themfelves. 

In this fhort flcetch, I have confidered you> as 
expofed, unlefs great circumfpeftionbe uied, to 
tiie ungenerous defigns of Men, without hon- 
our, and without principle. Your influence, at 

^ ' this 
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this period of life, may, on the other hand, ht 
injurious to the younger part t)f the other Sex, 
by enticing them from thofe purfuits, which 
might be profitable to their country, and glori- 
ous to themfelves. It is b the power of the fe- 
male Sex to infpire young Men with maxims of 
Honour, Virtue, and even Patriotifm ; or ta 
corrupt their manners by effeminate pleafures. 
The celebrated Montefquieu, fpeaking of the 
Influence of the female Sex on publTc manners, 
fays, that the fafety of a ftatc depends upon the 
virtues of the Women. Hence it is, that the 
fage Legrflators of Republics have required of 
them a fedatenefs of behaviour ; and have endea- 
voured to correft that falfe tafte, which infpires 
them with a value for trifles, and which de- 
bafes things of confequence. The fame Au- 
thor obfcrves, that Greece owed much of its 
wife Policy to the chaftity and ceconomical 
virtues of its Wdmen. 

But the importance of your Sex in Spciety 
rifcs ftill higher, when you are confidered in 
the married ftate, as afting in the two-fold, 
character of Wives an J Mothers. I fhaU offer 
a few* thoughts on this in my two fuccceding 
; Leflfures; and ftiall conclude the prefent with 
recommending to you the neceflary duties of 
refpc6l and docility, not only to your Parents, 
but to all under whofe care you are placed. 
One defign of Education is to inftil int^ your 

Minds 
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Minds principles of obedience ; becaufe, "when 
you go abroad into the World, you will per- 
ceive, that every Community, whether poli- 
tical or foeialy is fubje^ to certaiolaws for its 
quiet and fecurity* You will be difappointed, 
if you expeft that your will is to predominate. 
. The harmony of families wiU foon be deftroy- 
ed without fubordlnatlon. Neither wiil the 
Heads of ti^em be loqg refpe^^ed, if they fuf- 
fer their lavrfut comm^tnds to be difobeyed. 
It is, therefore, for the com^mon "benefit of 
Parents and Children, that the feft ihould be 
trained to habits of obedience* 
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LECtURE VI. 



O happy they ! the happicft of their Kind f ' 
Whom gentle Stars unite, and iu onc^ Fate 
Their Hearts, their Fortunes, and their Beings blend*- 

thomsmtV - 



In my laft Lecture, I confidcred yow Tela-? 
tive connexion as daughters; more particularly 5 . 
at that period of life^ iiiben youb^giato form 
focial attachments; and to mix iathe^company. 
of young Perfons of both fexes. > In felefling 
your Acquaintances^ or in forming your friend- 
{hips, the chara6ler and moral conduct of 
thofe with whom you Ihould thus affociate, or 
be united, fhould be efpecially attended to. 
It is at this period alfo, that you arc liable to 
the attentions and civilities of young men* 
Love and Marriage are very ferious objefts;. 
and as they, in general, too foon employ the 
thoughts of your Sex,^ it may be neceffary to 
caution you againft the ill confequences, ^of 
fixing your afFeflions haftily ; or of encourag- 
ing the vilits or addrefles of any Man, fill you 

arc 
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arc \rcll acquainted with his temper, princi- 
ples and- habits ; becaufe no married ftatc can 
be happy, which is not . founded on virtue- 
The duties, alfo, of that condition of life arc 
fa important, that it will be ufeful to point 
them out ; in order to convince you, that it 
fhould not be raflily entered into ; and that 
you fliould qualify yourfelves for the proper ' 
difcharge of them. — Firft,. then, we will con- 
fider their importance, as they refpeA the 
character of Wives. 

The ftate of Wedlock his been compared, 
to that of Friendfliip : Therefore, all thofc 
virtues and difpofitions ; all that difintcrcfted 
afFe^lion, and harmony of fouls, if I may fo , 
ejrprefs' myfelf, which are neccffary to the 
prefervation of the one, are equally condu*- 
cive to the happinefs of the other. And, on 
the contrary^ all thofe Jealoufies, Caprices 
and Contradictions, which contribute to dif- 
folve Friendfliip, may lend their aid to cxtin- • 
guifli that reciprocal efteem and regard, 
which are the fupport of the connubial con- 
nexion. V It is the part of Friends, to be 
faithful and fincere; and to contribute, as 
much as pofliblc, to : each other's eafe and 
contentment, as well in profperity as advei^ 
.lity. Such muft be the conduft of the wed- 
ded Pair; otherwlfe it will be a union of ' 
hands, but not of hearts. If the attachment 

were • 



v?ere firft formed^ from fomc agreeable Ctjia- 
Eties drfcovered in eachj they mtift not be 
fuffered to lofe tTieir tn^aettce ; and the fame 
affidtthy fhotild be ufed to preferve an affec* 
tion, as there was to gain it* 

It is the province of the Male Sex, to en- 
counter with the cares and perplexities, 
which are incident to their refpe<S^ive condi- 
tions, occupations and profeffi'ons in Rfe. It 
is- the duty of the Female Sex, to footh thofe 
anxieties, and render the burden lighter^ 
Troubles are leffened by being divided ; and 
Men are enabled to fupport- tbem better, 
through the help and aiiftance of a kind and 
friendly Paitner, who fympathizet* in their 
ditlrefs, and admkiiiters coafoktion. The 
fenfibility of the female mind is well adapted 
to this tender office. How ingratiating muft 
be fuch bebayiour ! And how mufl it rivet ,the • 
-afie61iotts of hinii who is the objeS; of this 
eoncern! 

When a matrrmomal union has been formed^ . 
without previous circumfpeSion, repentance 
comes too late. It would be impolitic in the 
feir Complainant, to expofe thofe defefts to 
which (he had been blind 'before. Her fitua- 
tion now calls forth all her influence and good 
fenfe, to render it tolerable. And who can 
tell, how fat the united force of female Vir- 
tue-^and Discretion may improve it, by gra- 

/ duaL 



dual pTC^reflion, from mediocrity to hsppi- 
nefs? The agreeable accompliflimcnts and 
amiable manhers of > prudent Wife, fddom 
fail of the defired effefl; unlcfs the hudband^ 
whofe reformation is. the objeftin view, fhould^ 
^by a ftupidity of underftanding, be too infen- 
^£ble to their charms:; or, by Ticious habita^ 
T>e too deppaved for amendment* 

A Woman of this chara^er, if connefled 
^^ith a Man of tafte and fenllbility, ^^KMild 
doubtlefs render the conjugal Hate the moft 
delirable of any. Her company and conver- 
* (ation would have attractions fufficient to en- 
dear him' to his own home ; fa that occafional 
^amufements abroad would be cdnlklered, not 
fo much pkafures m themfelves, as contribut- 
ing, by a kind of contraft, to giye a keener 
relifli to domeftic retirement, 

-On the other hand, ^hat may be the effefts 
of" a contrary behaTiour ? Real affe<Slion may 
be converted intohatred. Mutual recrimina- 
tions would render fuch a family a fcene of 
difcord and contention. When happinefs can- 
not be found at home, it will be fought for 
abroad ; though under fuch circumftances the 
refcarch would be fruitlefs ; becaufe the un- 
happy fufferer carries in his own bread thofc 
feelings, which have been deeply wounded by 
the infenfible and imprudent condudl of her, 

whom 
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whom he had chofcn for his Friend and Part- 
ner through life. 

In the prefent age, when the rights of In- 
dividuals in Society, and the relative domeftic 
duties are better underftood, than they were 
in paft times, the fituatjon o£ Women, in the 
rank of Wives, is held in much liigher efteem. 
In former Periods, as well amongft civilized 
as barbarous nations, they were conlidered 
more as the Servants, than as the Miftreffes 
of the Houfe — as defigned for menial employ- 
ments, than as the companions of fheir huf- - 
bands. This change of opinion, fo confo- 
nant bqth to reafon and urbanity, having thus 
taken place ; the Ladies of this Kingdom en- 
joying, befides, more freedom, than what is 
allowed to thofe of fome countries ; hpw in- 
cumbent is it on your fex, to eherifh the libe- 
ral fentiments now entertained in your favour; 
and prove, by a fuitable conduft, in that cha- 
rafter we are now confidering, how much yovi 
are deferviiig of them ! To fupport the e^qua- 
lity of domeftic friendlhip, a feeling heart, 
and an intelligent mind are requifite endo\i^- 
ments. 

The Wife « is alfo to (hare in the fortune as 
well as the afFe61ions of herhufband. She is, 
therefore, ' to contribute her part towards the 
improvement of the former, by her difcrect 
management in thp affairs of the houfe; and flic 

is 
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is to preferve the latter, by bcr agreeable man- 
ners. Though there ought to be a reciprocal 
interchange'^ of kindncfs, civility and refpcft, 
yet St. Paul has made fome difcrimination be- 
twixt the rcfpeftive duties of each. He has 
cautioned the Hufband againft that faulty 
which he feems moft likely to fall into — the 
want of tendernefs and afFe^ion. tiujkanis^ 
fays he, hvt your Wives — Wives, ' on the 
ather hand, are exhorted not to ufurp, a ty- 
rannical authority; nor be too fond of ram-^ 
bling abroad* Let JVcmen^ be adds, be dij^ 
creety chajle, kfefers at kome^ good and obedient j 
a meek and quiet fpirit being, as he alfo ob- 
fcrves, the proper ornament of the female 
Sex. 

T^is apoftalic Writer recommends, like- 
wife, to Wives, a chajle converfatton, coufkd 
-with fear. The fjrft part of this exhortation, 
relates to the purity of their thoughts, and to 
the modefty of their behaviour. Such a 

.' condqft muft infpire their hulbands with 
confidence, and with the moft refined affec- 
tion : Neither will any occafion -be given to 

-others, to ccnfure the freedom of their man- 
ners. It is a falfe notion, which fome Ladies 
have adopted, that when they have once en- 
tered into a ftate of Wedlock, they are free 
from thofe reftraints of decorum, which were 

befort 
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before obfewed^ in order to fecure^an unful- 
lied fame. 

The laft part of this--exbortation, coufied 
with fear^ itiaplies, that the dread of offend- 
ing hitti, to whom all fccretaare known, is^the 
beft means of preferving. purity of heart ; and 
that the apprehenfion of fliame or ill report 
is another fecurity for a chafte converiation 
and prudent behaviour- To avoid the' affear^ 
ance of evil is as expedient as to aVoid the ewl 
it/elf ; becaufe a levity of manners, though 
the mind be perfe^tty innocent, will often 
create jealoufies and diftrufts ; and the Huf- 
band feels himlelf difgraoed, even by the 
breath of rumour, where the reputation of his 
Wife is concerned. 

Married Ladies fhould be particularly at- 
tentive, by their exemplary conduft, to ren- 
der the nuptial ftate, honourable and of good 
repute ; that fo,' the younger part of their Sex, 
might be thereby induced to qualify themfelves 
for a condition of life, fo refpe<?iable in itfelf, 
and fo ufeful to the community; and the ju- 
venile part of the other Sex, might have no 
reafon to think unfavourably of it. 

Having proper ideas of its importance, 
young Women will not make cngagemerits of 
this kind pi^cipitately and unadvifedly. They 
will neither be compelled by Paffion nor 
prompted by iKXtereft. Not any diffimulation ^ 

fhould 
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fhould be praftifed, in order to gain an affec- 
tion, which no ftudied arts can prefcrvc, when 
once it is difcovered,> as it' fliortly muft be, 
that the real difpoHtion has Iseen difguifed* 
Thofe, who have been duped by the artifices 
of infihcerity, Will foon be difgufted with the 
deceiver; who wiH be unable to keep a con- 
queft, fo inglorioufly obtained* What ap- 
peared before as charms Vill now be cQhlider- 
ed as blemifhesj and every good qualification 
will lofe its value and influence. . 

If, then. Sincerity bjc fo requifite to* the 
happinefs of the married ftate, you ought to 
begin betimes^ to praSife this Chriftian, thi^ 
ufeful Virtue ; that, in confequence thereof, 
all your a^liqns maybe guided by it; parti- 
• cularly thofe, on which your future felicity fo 
much depends. If you would procure a per- 
manent efteem, you muft adorn yourfelves 
with thofe accoaiplifliments 6f mind, and ac- 
^juire thofe happy difpofi:tions, which are at- 
tractive and durable. Beauty will fade, and 
Drefs may lofe its power of pleafing; but a 
fenilible and cheerful converfation, a meek 
and qijiet fpirit, tendemefs, good-nature and 
affability, are thofe agreeable G^ualities, whicfi 
no change of Time or Circumftanceo can obli- 
terate; but which will be, on the contrary, 
tvervharming, etfet new, 

An obfiinate temper, on the ma!e fide, may 

. be corrected *by patience, on the female ; a 

-E paffionatc 
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paffionate one, by mildJierv TJie ioconftant 
majr be reclaimed by a theufand naxaelefs ci- 
vilities, which it is in the power of your" Sea; 
to pra6life. But if pcrvcrfcncfs be oppofed 
to obftinacy; wrath to anger; and upbraid- 
ings to infidelity : If, likewife there (hould be 
reproach, inftead of forbearance.; and fttllen--, 
neis and indifference inftead of good bumottr 
and kbdnefs, there can be no hopes of eSk&- 
ing a change either in the habits or difpofition 
of the offender; but he way proceed' to great-^ . 
er exceffes and behave with .the moft mortify- 
ing epntempt; whereas ill thefe, at firff, by 
prudent management'and cond^fcejnfion, might 
have been prevented, and domeftic cordiality 
cftabliflied. Though it is the duty of both 
fexes, to be aa indulgent as poifible to the fail- 
ings of each other, and to Avoid recriminatioii, 
yet the exercife of this difcretien may be re- 
quired, perhaps, more frequently of the fe- 
male; becaufe the houfe is their proper de- 
partment ; the peace and harmony of uibieh, 
it ihould be their particular fludy to promote* 

(Economy is alio a very requifite Virtue in 
warrioi Women- I ca^U it a Virtue, becaufe^ 
AS Extravagance, or profulion in expence, has 
-bcea branded by the name of Vice, an oppo- 
site o(Hkd\xQi Jxixely deferves fo honourable aa 
appellation. We are too apt to be deceived 
l^ appearance. A Man who fpends his Mo* 
jaey layjljily, is often praifcd for being f^^- 
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ous: But what b the confequence of this gc- 
nerolity ? He ruins himfelf and diftrcffcs others. 
A Wife, who a6l8_ upoa this principle, may in- 
volve herfelf, her hulband and her children, ia 
OHe common deftruftion.'— But in the praftieo 
Qf CEconomy, there requires iomt &MI left k 
degenerate into a mean parfimony. There is 
a certain medium to be obferved ; that which 
avoids the two extremes, profufion and ava* 
rice. A married Woman may expofe her huf- 
ioand to ridicule, or embarrafs his circumftan- 
ces, by conducing her expences on either o£ 
thefe (cales. If fhe would fupport his credit, 
Ihe will not ddire coftly and ufelefs ornaments; 
faeh, at leaft, as arc incompatible ^^ith his in- 
come; neither will fhe indulge a tafte for 
. pleafure or diffipation. li fhe regard his eafc 
jind comfort, fhe will not be too niggardly in 
jTToviding the. neceflary accommodations of 
life^ The Female, therefore, who would aft 
her part in this province, with judgment and 
proprietyj muft be thoughtful and attentive. 
A carelcfs and giddy behaviour is totally in- 
^confident with the ferious duties expeded 
from her in the married ftate. All thefe par- 
ticulars tend to confirm, what I have before 
remarked, that this change of condition isnot 
to be made raflily and inconfiderately ; nox 
without a due recoUeSion of thofc virtues, 
which are expedient to fupport it with dignity 
E z . t#. 
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to hcrfclf, and fatisfaflion to him, with whom 
Ihe is connected. 

Thiii "far the beneficial or unfortunate in- 
jBuence of Women in the marriedftate, as far 
as it irfpedh domeftic life. I might fcleft 
from Hiftory many inftances of its political 
confequences ;"but as this would be the nieans 
of extending the prefent Le6turc to'tod gi«at 
a length, I (hall but juft advert to the fubje6t 
That ranight avoid every imputation of par- 
tiality, I miift fifft obferve, that whilfl: fome 
Men have been fquandering their fortunes on 
extravagant plcafurcs abroad, their Wives have 
"been performing the part of prudent CEcono- 
>.roifts at home. ' The* reverfe of this defcrip- 
vtion has been alfo verified. The fond Huf- 
band has been tempted to launch into expen- 
ces^ which he could not aSFbrd, through the 
perfu^fion rf her, whbfe requefts he had hot 
fortitude enough to refufe. This has heeh 
often an inducement to betray both public arid 
private truft. 

Such has been the influence of Women on 
ilheir hufbands, that it has frequently roufed 
them from inglorious eafe, and infpired them 
with refolutions of honour and bravery in de- 
fence of their country. The Spartan Ladies 
lamented more if their hufbands brought 
fhame on their houfe, by flying from tl^eir 
enemy, than If they had died honourably in 
\he field. ^ 

On 
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V 

On the other hand, fomcMcn have fo far 
yielded to the allurements of their Wives, as 
to withdraw from their country's fervicc, 
though honour called them i. and have even 
facrii\ced its interefts to gratify, their rc£ent-r 
ments, ambition or avarice. 

This obfervation proceeds not from fplecn 
OT invedlive^ General cenfures on the female 

' fcx, are marks of prejudice. It denotes fin-r 
ccrity, even inan Advocate, to point out the 

' defers he .would wifh to fee removed, that 
the fubjeft of his panegyric, might be ren-* 
dered as faultlefs as poffible. Both Sexes are 
equally .liable to the frailties of human nature. 
'}!he paffions operate on each ; but as there 
are fome Virtues and Vices, which ms^y be 
fiaiftly called male or female, it is, therefore, . 
the duty, of the Moralift to dcfcribe them. 
My remarks are intended to {how the xoflo- 

, ence of your fex ; -M'hich, if properly applied, 
might be of public as well as private benefit; 

' feut, if wrong' direSed, might prove fatal both, 
to individuals, and to the community. This 
proves your importance in Society ;. and the 
neceffity of your having thofe Sentiments in* 
ftilled into your minds ; and of your being . 
in(lru6led in thofe duties, which not only- 
con tribute to domeftic happinefs, but alfo to 
the interests of the commonwealth. 

Yoi^r next period of life may be called the fo- 
'cial one; whether we confider you as Com- 

p^ions# 
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jpanions, as Friends, or as Wives. To fiip- 
port either of thcfe charaflers mth dignity 
and refpeft, virtue, good fenfc, and compla- 
cency of temper are neccffary. An attach* 
mcnt haftily formed, or founded only on per* 
fonal charms, is feldom lading- Permanent 
eftecm has fomething more folid for its bafis ;. 
which evidently proves, that Wbtaen fhould 
acquire, at leaft, a moderate degree of lite- 
rary information;, however it has been ne- 
. gleftcd by fome, and derided by others ; who 
have exploded its neceffity from having con-^ 
ceived too humiliating an opinion of the fc-i 
male fex ; as if they were defigned only ioit 
domeftic Drudges. Without fome portion of 
knowledge, how incompetent would you be 
to fupport the fpirit of rational convcrfation ;, 
or contribute your p^rt to the common fund 
of focial amufcment ! But, in domeftic life,. 
this apathy is moft to be apprehended. It ii 
here, that the ferv:our of friendfhip and af* 
feSion muft be prefervcd, by thofe agrcea* 
ble arts of plcafing, which can only be de-- 
tWed from a feeling heart and improved on- 
ilerftanding. Thefc alone can difpel the 
gloom of retirement, and create a fondnefs 
for fuch fcenes, as arc either rural, or re- 
moved from the hoife and buftle of a crowds 
Would you, then, my young Audience, 
prepare yourfelves for that ftatc of life, 
which I have now defcribcd, cultivate thofe 

faculties^ 
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faculties, ^hicfr will qualify you for rational 
focicty: Improve tbofe dirpofitions which/ 
will render your manners agreeable ; and 
carefully corrc(& every ill propenfity* It is, 
at your prefent age, that your charader will, 
in fome meafure, be formed- If you now 
difcover an ungentlenefs of temper; an im- 
patience under controul; a di&efpe&ful be- 
haviour to your fuperiors; or a want of pro- 
per fubmiffion to thofe, who have aright to 
eK^& hy tbefe difpofitions, if not conquered 
in due time, .wtU be the means of diftorb* 
ing all domeftk enjoyment, and be the four- 
ce» of perpetiial ftr^e. I^ in thefe your ju- 
venile yeatSy yoa too much indulge a volatile 
ifieBnation, and a..difta(le to every thing 
that reqtihre» thought or refleAion^ the fame 
inattention and onfte^inefs will follow you, 
in the moA smporunt fitnations of life ; and 
may be produ£Eve of indifcretions fatal to 
your peace. For whatever attachment fhauld 
take place ; let it be with either fex, or let 
theobjeft of your choice be ever fo dcfervr 
ti^; your miftakes in eondu£k, arifing from 
the prevalence -of fuch a temper, will fooia 
eftrange all affcftion. For can you expe£l, 
"that others will contribute to your happinefs, 
when you, inftead . of cultivating the fo^ial 
virtues, make your company and converfation 
difgnfting and iinpleafant ? 

^ LscrnRs VII. 
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-A Mptber well informed 



Entails a Bleffingoo her infant Charge 
Better than Richer 

▼ILLAOB CURATE. 



JlIaving already confidered the importance of 
your Sex in Society, in the unmarried ftate, as 
Daughters^ and in the married ftate, as IViviSi 
I (ball now proceed to make fome obiervationf 
^n the female cbara£ter^ in the rank of Mothers. 
To maternal care and inftruAioUi vre are in- 
debted for our firft improvements. Bodily health 
and mental vigour^ in future life, often proceed 
from the judicious management of infancy and 
childhood* Tl^ feeds of vktue or vice are then 
fown. The4<mper is then formed; and habits 
take root. The child may be fpoiled by .neglcA 
or indulgence; but a prudent and difcerning 
Mother may have the fatlsfaftion of beholding 
her Sons grew up as the young Plants ; and her 
Daughters beautiful as tba poUJbed Corners of the 
lemple. 

* The Author has extra6ted a few of the Refle Aivtiv €on« 
t^ncd in thit Le^nre^ from an JLH^j on Maternal AlFcdfciony 
which he pnbliihcd in the JLadiea Ke&tiih Pocket Book, lor 
U]^e Yeari77S. 

Th^ 
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The Nurfcry is the peculiar department of the 
female fcx. There they ought to govern. Now 
Government of wliatever kind, whether poli- 
tical or domefiic, is an art, which muft be un« 

. derftood, before thofe, who are to exercifc it, 
Y:an be qualified to difcharge its duties. This 
part, therefore, which ftlfe within the province 

<^ of the Women, requires from them fome know- 
ledge and much application. And, indeed, the 
two modes of Government, I have jyft mention- 
ed, are more clofely conne£led than may at firfl: 
light appear: For it is Iby Education, thatMan^- 
kind become ufeful Members of the ftate; fo 
that political Government may^ be faid to derive 
its ft^ength< froni the nurlery; if it be allowed 
that the Virtues of the Beople contribute to its 
ftabllity.. But IfXhildren be corrupted in their 
early years^ their principles and examples, as they 
grow up^ may tend to a greater depravity of 
public manners. It is from Women, then, we 
receive the rudiments of Education ; or thoie 
firft impref&ons, which may in£uence our future 
conduA. This tuition extends to bodi fexes ^ 
to Boys, in the younger part of life; and to 
Girls, to a much Jater period. 

The domeftic fituation of your Se:^- enables 
you to perform this office of inftru£tion« Fathers 
are often employed abroad; oi- thetr> buiinefi 
may require fo much of their tin^ and littentieo^ 
as to afford them but little letfttre tp fuperintend 
tbe Education of their children. The firft part 
E 3 of 
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of It, therefore, naturally falls to the lot of ther 
Mother: And it is certainly one of the moft 
plcafing and agreeable of her domcftic employ- 
xncnts; as whatever labour may attend the cxe* 
cution of this talk, fhe finds fufBcicnt rccom^ 
penfe, in the fond and innocent endearments of 
her ofFspring: who, by the care beftowed upon 
them, in training them to Virtue, and inftiliing 
into their young Minds, the fundamental prin« 
ciplei of knowledge, will be rendered more 
worthy objefts of matet-nal affcftion. *' How* 
•* ever ftrong," fays the Author of the Beauties 
of Hiftory, " we may fuppofe th'e fondnefs of a 
<« Father for his Children, yet they will find 
** more lively marks of tendernefs in the bofom 
^* of a Mother. There are no ties \ja nature to 
*• compare with thofe, which unite an affeftion* 
*• ate Mother to her Children, when they repay 
** her tendernefs with obedience and love.** 

The Ladies cannot be fecn in a more refpefta- 
Wc light, than when they are employed in the 
offices of domeftic life. The humble avocations 
of the Nurfery arc not below their care, but 
rather add a luftre to their charaAer. The 
love of Mothers for their Progeny has been aU 
rvays a fubjeA of commendation; and, indeed, 
lit ir a Pa6Son fo iynterwovtn in their natures, 
that it is next to an impofi^tUty torefift it's im- , 
pulfe. For fuch is it's influence, that it gives, 
as it were, a new turn to their afieAions, by «s- 
moving their ufual timidity, ;ind lAfpiring them 

with 



with a, greater degree o{ cottrag^. Tlu)ie fer* 
nices, whicb> upoAoiber fKcafioos, woold bavf 
been tbougbt infapiHirtable» bave »e lobg^ the 
appearance of difficulty and faUgue. In fick« 
Be& the3r bave watched over tbem. with z ten? 
der concern^ azul bave even injured their own 
}tealtb> to prefiurve that of their children. 

*< Delightful tall:! torett the tender ttiooght, 
** To teaek tht fwatq idea h»w to froot, 
** To pour tbefreflk iRftni^ioD o*cr the mind, 
*♦ To breathe th* enUveninj^ fpirit, and to fix 
•* The generous purpofe in the glowing breaft.** 

There is no employment more honourable, 
and, at the fame timey more important than that 
of inftrufting the rifiog geiieration-«-'tbe futiure 
hopes of the Conimnnitj-*-whofe earlleft life is 
comoxitted to the Mother's care. This taikhas • 
I^rovideoce affigned her: But in the prefent age 
of fa(hion and refinexnenty where dutjr is often 
facrificed to pride and indolence, how much is 
that maternal office negle<9:edl This jiroves the 
necei&ty of your being early trained to domefiic 
habits} left a tafte for difllpatioa iboold leflen 
the force of Parental lope^ whofe operation^ in 
it's fail extenti, i$^pi:odtiAive of .tbemoft pleaf*?. 
ing fenAbilstiea, 

If, tiies^i, maternal affection /i^Ibrate fo power* 
fully in the hnqf^an breaft^ the Mother^ who cat^ 
dWeft horfctf 9f ^t ipuft be influenced by fome 
Ibrong^ pa^oili. The love of Mothers for theic 
Children is alfOpA ^nc^M^nguUbable; j&nd for 

wife 
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^ifc rcafons has Providence made this inclination 
fo predominant. Inni;imcrable are the care*, 
anxieties, and difquietudes^ which await the 
Mother, who is engaged in the tzik of bringing 
np children. There is lio tfeaturc at his birth, 
fo helplefs as Man, or who ftands more in need 
of maternal tendernefs.. Mothers might be 
weary of the painful oflSlce, and ncglcft their 
o£pring, did not the pkafure arifing from this . 
natural affe£kion, alleviate all it's fatigues, and 
render the employment dclightfii!. But can a 
jPaflion Co firmly rooted in the human breaft be 
eradicated? That it can is evident from a 
Practice, which prevailed amongft the Greeks, 
who, thpugh a civilized and polite People^ did 
not fcruple tocxpofe their children, if, for pri* 
▼ate reafonsj they did not chufe to incur the 
cxpence of rearing them. Neither was this 
horrid cuftom rcftrained by the laws of their 
country. • 

But thofe, who can fmother this natural af- 
fisflion, muft firft experience^ in their own 
minds, a painful firuggle betwixt love and duty^ 
on the one hand, and ibme odious Paffion, on 
the other. For were this propenfity left power- 
ful than it is, yet the helplefs Infant might, in 
fome mcafurc, plead it*s own caufe, and engage 
our feelings in it's behalf. Infantine fimplicity, 
and fmiling * innocence, have fuch irrefiftible 
charms, that we are infenfibly drawn within the 
fphere of their attraction : They invite our pr6- 
^ tcftion. 
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teAioa and kindnefs: for not only P^uvafs l^avc 
been thus riveted and attached) but even 
Strangers have been Aifteptible of their in- 
fluence ; and the children of adoption have ex- 
)>erienced all Ihe foadaefs of parental kindnefs. 

It is the province of the Mother, lo obferve 
the mental faculties^ as they open and expand; 
to watch the diilerent inclinations and tempers 
of her children, and, by difcreet management, 
to direft them aright. It requires fome difcem« 
ment to difcover their natural capacities and 
difpofitions ; and no tefs ikill, to affift and cor- 
reft them. A due proportion of good fenfe is 
alfo Tequiiile to furnifh their underftandings, 
now curious and inquifitive, with proper and 
ufeful ideas« Without fuch affiftance, their in* 
telleAual Powers would enlarge themfelves.but 
flowly ; and their exertions would be but feeble:. 
For as all attainments are gradually acquired, 
the mind (hould nut be fuffered to remain iq a 
ftate of inaftivity^ but ihould proceed, ftep by 
ftep, from one degree of improvement to an- 
other. ' * ^ 

There requires judgment in determining, when . 
to reprove, and when to commend;' the one or 
the other being frequently the efieft of caprice 
or ignorance.. Great care fhould likewife be 
taken, left Children contrafk bad habits in the 
early part of life; becaufc of the difficulty of 
conquning them afterwards. And as the £rft 

impreffions 



imprdBiOiis are generally lafting, too much pre-^ 
cavtlon cannot be vikd, that thcj have no ica* 
proper or unmcMral teadeacy ^ nor are of faeh.^ 
natnrey aa-roaj prepoflc6 them with falfe and 
iuperfti^on^ notions; whence proceed many 
miftakes of condnds and alio thofe groundless 
fear» and apprehcnfions^ whvcb & nmch con- 
tribute to the unhappinefa of Ixfe. 

Mothers (hovJd be particnlarlj careful ia 
bringing up their Daughters to habits of obedi^ 
ence ; becaufey if they ha^e not been accuftomed 
to fubcniffipni they will hereafter attempt to af* 
fume a fupexiarity or dominion, wher.e it will of 
r^ht be difputed* They will be unabk to bear 
the crofs accidepts of life with refig^atioo ; and 
every oppofition they meet with^ will produce 
repintngs and complaints. But wlMin the female 
Sex, as GirU, have been taught to obey» they 
will know, as Women, how to command. Their 
governaaent will ndt be tnaintsiaed by Power, 
but by influence \ by the mild arts of perfuafiout 
and by fuavity of behayiouf • Mothers are toa 
apt to indulge their daughters in all their caprU 
cious whims and ianci^s, particularly thofe, 
which refpeftdrtie and £ifl»oai the confccj^uence 
of which is, that» as tbey ^ow up, and when io 
a fituati«m o£ life, where Prudent and dilcre* 
tion are necefiary, they are often proudj^ ex* 
tra^ragaM and fantaflical i are full of wants* and 
4u?e frelfid when diiappointed* Having been 

ufcd 



ufed to contradifly inftead oC receiving contra;* 
didiod, whkh mufl: frequently be requifite, as 
chiidren are fond of rule and iclf-indulgcncey 
they will ca^y this propenfity with them into 
dome ftic and fociaMife; by which means the 
Peace of Families^ and the harmony of con- 
verfation will be difturbed. To prevent fuch a 
deformity of behaviour, a proper degree' of 
maternal authority muft be exerted ; and that in 
a uniform, confident manner; not by violence, 
at one time, and without eSt&f at another. A 
total relaution of it is a mark of great weafcneft; 
or rather, of foolifh foudnefs, which fpoils the 
child, and fubjie^s the Mother to the vexations 
of its perverfe humours. 

Children fliould alfo be trained to diligentc 
and 'a£livity; which will invigorate the minds 
and add ftrength to the body. The pallid cOun*- 
tenances, whkh the {Nrefent race of Girls ib 
gencrallyr exhibit^ are marks of great debility, 
ariiing, without doubts from the want of that 
wbolefome exerciie, which was formerly more 
in ufci and which the faihionaUe manners of the 
times Ixave fuperfeded for a life more fedcnury 
and unprofitable. They are permitted to fpend 
too much of their tian: in reading thefe per- 
nicious manuals of love and nonfenfe, called 
. Novels. Cards are very early put into tlwir 
hands; and they are toa foon introduced to 
ihofe places of afnufcinem diAiaguiibe^ £^ hi^ 
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hours* In confcquence of this mode of life; 
domeftic employment is confidered by them as- 
an indignitj^t and they acquire habits of idleneis^ 
and diffipation. Their minds are enfeebled, and 
their tempers are capricious. When they arrive 
'to years pf maturity, their converfation, inftead 
of being fedate, will be trifling and flippant ; and- 
they will be pleafed with every tak of nothings 
that may be told them, from the moft fuperfioal 
part of either fex. 

If Mothers have any prejudices-orany refent*. 
ments, they are too apt to difcovcr them before^ 
their children ; and even to fpcak cenforioufly 
of others, in their prefence. This is a fatal 
pra£Uce, and ought to be carefully avoided by aH 
thofe, who have any concern in the management- 
or inftpuAion o£ young Perfons; who, if accus- 
tomed to hear this language, will imbibe the 
diflike or averflons of their Parents or Tutors^, 
and be induced to have an ill opinion of othersy 
without any rational foundation. Enmities will- 
happen; and Friendfliips be diflblved in the 
progrefs of our focial warfare ; but let not chil- 
dren, when they arrive to the ftage of manhood, 
enter into ^e World vAth groundlefa and un^ 
favourable prepofieffions. 

I have thus made a. few obfervations on the 
d6ty of Mothers. You cannot but be fenfible 
of its importance ; and are- therefore prepare^ 
for the inference I fixall draw from the preceding^ 

remarks |, 
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fcitoarkf ; which i» this— That thofc daughters^ 
who expcA hereafter to be happy Mothcrst 
ihould, in the firft/ capacity, commumcate that 
pleafure; which they hope to receive in the laft » 
and that as, in the Maternal charaAer, it will be 
their duty to inflruft their children, they fliould 
omit no opportunity . of being previoufly in- 
ilrufled themfelves. Mothers cannot give good 
t'recepts to their offspring, unlefs their moral 
afiedions have been cultivated. Neither can 
they watch the dawnings of Genius, or teaci the 
young idea bow tojhooty if they are totally igno- 
rayit of the human mind. They cannot be 
qualified to refirain or animate the PafSons, as 
the one ov the other may &em necefiary, if they 
know nothing of their fymptpms or effefts. Iq 
fhort, if ihey have neglected the me^s of im« 
jprovement, and have taken no pains to b^ 
informed, they will be incompetent to the tail; 
of managing the conduA and ^mper of children^ 
«i that early part of life when they are placed 
under their more ifomediate tuition. 

But fuppofing them to be equal to this im^ 
portant office, with refped to knowledge, there 
will yet be wanting 4 fufficient degree of fortN 
lude to put in praAice thofe rules, and continue 
that difcipline, which, they are fully perfuaded^ 
are neceffary to the training of their children^^ 
in the way ihey Jhould go. If they fuffer theii< 
afiedion to over-^rulc their judgment, fuch 4 
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relaxation of Parental authority, together witK 
its ufual con&quence, the humonring the foilte/ 
and defires of their (;^ilif ren^ will be as injariousr 
as if they had beet> altogether nnacquatnted with 
any proper fyftera of Education j which they- 
either neglefb to adopt or fail to pcrfevcrc in^ 
though its expediency has been proved. 

The two extremes of fevertty and indnlgencc 
feould be avoided; if Parents wiOrto bchoootrrcd 
and refpef^edby their children. The former 
mode of treatment may> indeed, procure obe- 
dience; but it will not proceed from affcftion : 
And when they are oace ejctricated from th^ 
difagreeablc rcftraints impofed upon them, 
while under the Parental roof, they win retain an- 
averfion to that atrthofity, whidMhey f& much 
drcaded>. and.they, wiO hafc but li«^ revctiwc : 
for thofc who cxerdfed it. Wth refye^ to - 
thcmf«fvesr,.thtsfeverfeof fituatlon may be fetaff; 
They will make an HI ti(c of their i«'cfent frce-^ 
dom ', tfrey wifr-enjdy it wIthout> moder^tfoni^ 
and will prdbably niflb. into the extremes of 
cfffiSpatJoii.. 

But a rigid'and^snfeind bbhavioor is fo fefdoni 
fliewn by Parents to their children, that a par«- 
tifti and mjfguided fondnefs is much more to be • 
apprehended. Tfte effefks of this are foon per^ 
cerved. For when Children- are unreafonably 
indulged in all their wants, and their inclinations 
gratified without controul, they have no fenfc of 

duty^ 
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duty or obedience; but generally offend, by their 
rudfe and difrcfpeaful manaew- The favours 
they have received excite neither love nor gra- 
titude; but^ oftfhe contrary y render them more 
unfit for the employments and civilities of ac*- 
tive and fecial life^ 

To avoid thefe two extremes^ prudence and 
fortitude are qualities abfolutely neceflkry for 
difcharging aright the maternal office. Know- 
ledge will be wanted to direathc judgment in 
forming a right plan ; and refojution will be 
required to execute it with cflfcil:. It is to no 
purpofc ta advife children properly, unlcfs care 
be taken, that that advice be followed. Good 
and wholefome maxims will make but littW 
impreffion,'unlefs they are enforced by fome 
degree of authority. They will ^oon b^ difc 
reg^rdedi if* they are not received with rcfpcA. 
And they, whobegin todefpifefalutarycounfef, 
will foon proceed to the next ftcp— that of def^- 
pifing thofe, who gave if . ^ 

Butrfthlsfaife kindridi be fuffered to operate 
at School, as well as at home; if Children be 
encouraged in a difobedience to thofe rule^ 
which arc neccflary for the purpofc of conduc- 
ing the bufinefs of education; if bccaufc of 
their.diffikc to Learning, their application is to be 
rcUxed, and frequently interrupted by unfcafon- 
able amufemcnis ; and if frivolous complaints 
are to be fcrioufly attended to, fueh an in- 
terference 
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terference i» not- only, improper but. moft be: 
extremely prejudicial/ No improvement can or 
ought to be hoped for under fuch circumftances.; 
and yet perhaps it is ezpefted as much as from-^ 
thofe, who are docile and diligent. 

To precept fliould be added example. This-. 
proves the neceiS(y of Mothers having fuch a. 
command over their own tempersj and conform^* 
ing themfelvestafuch habits of regular conduA^ 
93, attiotime> to afford their children anoppof-* 
tunity of remarking any of thofe improp»ietie$- 
}n their own behaviour^ which they had admo* 
xuibed them to avoid* 

A Mother^ employed in the important buiineft v 
of impcoving the minds^ and correcting the 
jdifpofitions^of her chU^lrcnj is not only ading 
the part aflignediicr^y nature v. but is alfo per^-^ 
forming a duty highly refpeAablie' as ^ell a»< 
ufefuU . She will he held in the fame veneration 
M yr9L9 Cprnelijif the illuftrious Mother of the 
Gracchi^ who, after the death of her hufband^ 
applied herfelft^the £are ofhcr faoiily^ with a^ 
wifdom and prudence that gained her univerfal 
efteem. Her twa.fonSf Tiberius and Caiu8> 
mrere inftru6ted, by her with fo much ikill, that > 
tboughi they were born with ^ the moil happy 
talents, yet it was judged, that they were more 
indebted .to Education than nature^ . 
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^ ^ She looketh well to the Ways qf her Houlhold . * * 

. ' ^ ' SoLoko«. 



jLh e refpeitive employments of the Male and 

^Temile Sex being diiTercnjt, a different mode of 
.-education is confequently required, <f or what- 
ever equality there may he in the natural Powers 
-of their minds, whicji I IhaU not confider at 
prefent;^ yet the female SeXy from their fituation 

* in life, and from the .4nties cprrefponding with 
It, hiuft evidently .t>e inftrufted in a nianner 
Suitable to thck djeftinatipn, and to the taiks 
-which they will have to perform. But' if we 

- obferve the amyfements commonly adopted by 
Girls, we (hall find> that they have a tendency to 
form them to domcftic habits, and that they are 
humble imitations of houfehold tranfadlion. 
Nature^ therefore, {Toints out the leading prin- 
ciple, which ihonid prevail in female education t 
^And the more her intuitions are regarded, the 
more judicious will be the conduct of IftffrUftbrs. 
Refpeftlng tlie duties of the female Sex, very 

^ippofite opinions have been entertained. Some 

have 
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hjLVC confioed them^o the mere drudgery o^ a 
-Houfe : And othersjiavc required nothing more 
than thofe accomplifhaiems which might render 
them agreeable. A femide cfaarader, formed on 
•either of tliefe models, would be defedive. The 
former Plan is illibertl) "becaufe the two fexes 
are d^figned for mutval happinefs ; and for 
'Cnjoy^g a reciprocation of fentlments and * 
affections ; which can never Ise the cafe, if the 
'One be fo much degraded, as^ to aA not like the 
friend, but th« flave of the other. If domeftic 
fervitudc be the general allotment of Women, 
thqr can no 'longer be xronfidered as rational 
companions; or as qualified for the pleafing 
endearments of Society. Such an opinion is 
confounding all female dillln^lon ; and level- 
mg the whole Sex, in point of duty and under- 
Aanding. If adifparity of circumftance* iboutd 
place one of them in the rank of Miftrcfs, and 
tlic^b4)er, in that of Servant, yet, with refpeft 
to the mind, whic4ij if improved, confers a pro- 
portionable degree of dignity, where is the 
difference,, if the ideas of the one are as con^ 
fined as thofe of the other i and if the Education 
of both have been conduced on the fame plan? 
We infer, therefore, that it is a prejudice in- 
jurious to the female Sex, to aflert that their 
knowledge fhould extend no farther than 
houfehoid matters ; and that to Improve thofe 
mental (kcultiesj which, Me are well convinced, 

they 
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xhtj are endued w!tb» b departuig from tb^ 

Province affigned them* &ut this dodriiiej (o 
bumiliating to your Sex, i$ at prefent neaiiy 

'^e^xploded. , In fhort it confutes itfelf; and may 
be reduced to this fimple queftion— *WJiethe.C 

>a. Woman^ viho is ignocant and uninformed, 
-will be more pleafing^la her manners, be better 
qualified to iaftru£l herxhildren, and manage 

>tbe affairs o£ a family, than one, who is icn&'m 

'Ue and in telligen t -? 

They equally err, who would exonerate the 
XAdies from every 'domeftic rcftiraiat, and eve^ 
Ty domeftic duty. JiLdmitting them to.be ed4i- 

<:ated on this plan, the extreme into which 
they would be too apt to fall, is not that of an 

application to Learning, but of an eager pur- 
fuit after pleafure. So that if they negleflcd 

>and defpifed family concerns, it would not be 

Mo gratify a tafte for ftudyj but to indulge 

'themfelves in gaiety and amufement. This 

-k'md of behaviour would render them of littk 
confequence in their own Houfes, where, in 
fa^, a prudent Woman will appear to the moft 
advantage. 

^ If, tlien, thefe two modes of conda<St fcem 
to be erroneous, let us confider, upon what 
Principles, your chara<3ers Ihould be formed 
and eftabliflied. By avoiding the extremes al^ 
ready dcfcribed, we may poffibly fix on that 
happy medium^ which mil render you ufc&il 

and 
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and agreeable members of Society. This will 
beft appear, from adverting to your proper du- 
ties and offices. Thefe being once afceptained, 
that plan of Education ought undoubtedly to 
be adopted, which is beft calculated to qualify 
you for them, and enable you, in your feveral 
ftatioflSi, to acquit yourfelves with decency. 
There is a propriety of manners annexed to 
every trondition of human life. You, in par- 
ticular, fhould attend to it ; becaufe every dc- ! 
iiation from female Prudence is rigidly obfer- 
ved^ There alfo arifes from it a two-fold fa- 
tisfaflion. The ferft is, that which is commu- 
nicated to others, whofe welfare and happinefs 
wuU fo much depend upon your own behavi- 
our : And the other is, that which you will re- 
ceive yourfelves, from the confcioufnefs of hav- 
ing performed your part with reflitude and de- 
corum. 

To be obedient Daughters, faithful Wives, 
and prudent Mothers ; to be ufeful in the af- 
fairs of a Houfe ; to be fenfible Companions, 
and affeftionate friends, aire, without doubt, 
the principal objefts of female duty. The ac^ 
compliftiments, therefore, which you Ihould 
acquire, are thofe that wHl contribute toren- 
der you ferviceable in domeftic, and agreeable 
in focial life. • 

The principal duties of domeftic life have 
been already recommended. I have only to add 

thofe 
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tliofe U'hicji rcfpeft your Sex in the charaflcr 
of the Miftrejs of a Family, and which I but 
(lightly mentioned in a former Lefture. 
" Domeftic oecbnomy is a female Duty, and 
not of the leaft importance. It requires judg- 
ment as well as attention, to provide for the 
exigencies of a family, and condu6l the diife- 
rent branches of expence on a proper fcale. 
In thefe particulars, refpeft (hould be had to a 
variety o\ circumdances, fuch as, income, the 
permanency of it, the number of children, lo- 
•cal fituation, and rank of' life. For though 
there fhould be a large fortune, yet no excufe 
will juftify aSls of wafte and extravagance : But 
where it is fmall, the ftrifleft frugality is abfo- 
lately neceffary ; fince without it, ruin and in- 
folvency muft be the confequenf e. 

In the article of expence, prudence is requi- 
lite, to avoid, on the one hand the ill efFeAs of 
profufion ; and to efcape^ on^he other, the odi- 
um of a niggardly meannefs. To manage, this 
branch with citcum(pe6lion, it would be nccef- 
Jary to proceed by fome ftated rule ; which rule 
ought ever to be in proportion to the fum, 
which is appropriated to the contingencies of 
the Houfc. The art of expending money with 
ceconomy is not to be attained without fome 
care and thought; becaufe by making your- 
felvcs acquainted with the Prices and quality 
<^ ihofe articles, which you will have occafion 
F • tQ 
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to purchafe, and v^ith the proper confumptioA 
in your own fisimilies^ you v^UI be lefs liable to 
impositions. 

To order a Table with frugality, *nd yet 
with a certain degree of elegance^ without ex- 
cefs or parfimony, is that happy medium, which 
will do honour to the judgment of her, who 
has adopted it. To cover it profufely and cac- 
penfively requires butlittle flcill. ^Good ma- 
nagement confifts in furnifhing it with what is 
fufficient, but yet with propriety, and, at thie 
fame time, with aaunuecelTary coft* The lat* 
ter will give more fatisfaAion, and redound 
more to the praife of her, who has had the di« 
region of it, than the former,; becaufe» tafte 
may be difplayed without great expence: And 
where littleioeconomy is-obferved in this arlt* 
•cle, it may be produdive of much mifchief* 

This branch othbufehold bulinefs is a^juft- 
id by two diflefent modes of payment. The 
cnej by buying. the articles required with rca- 
c^ money-i the other by paying the Xxsadefmen 
«mployed,:at certain ftated periods. The firft 
is the moft advantageous method^ becaufe^ in 
general^ things are bought both better in their- 
kind, and at a cheaper ra^, if paid for at the 
time of purchafe. You would alfo, by the 
means of it^ bemoreregularly acquainted with 
^eamotttttof your expencc^^ if you fliould 
jaakea regular entry of diiburrements; and you 

would 



%0uld llki^wife loaow the Prices of the fe?er«{ 
tommodities joa have boughti 

If the other Pka ihould be adopted, vluch» 
in fome inftance^ is, perhaps, unavoidable, be 
}>uiiftual, neverthelefs^ ift ^difcharging your 
ilebts. Ltt your Bills be delivered regalarl/ 
to you, and as regularly paid* For it is not 
reafonable, that' a Tradefmanihould give long 
credit, vrithont potting an advance upon his 
goods, by way of intereft. Befides, if you 
ilhould not be able to pay a Bill at the proper 
time, this inability mud proceed from too. ex* 
penfive a ftile of living; or from fome negleA 
«nd mifmanagement: And you will find it le& 
in your power to anfwer the demand, at the 
expiration of a longer period, if the fupplies of 
Cafli, appropriated to houfehold diiburfemejiis^ 
«re regularly received by you. 

To keep a journal of the expenditure of ino- 
jiey, is a Praftice, which has been frequently 
recommended. It will be a guide to you, as 
to the regulation qf your expences. You can 
refer to it for the folution of any doubts^ or 
for making a comparative ftatement of the ex* 
pences of one year with another, or for difco- 
vering the amount of any particular clafs of 
diiburfements. It will alfo fatl&fy you as to the 
manner in which any given fu!m has been laid 
out; and it will be the means of fatisfyingi^thera 
to whomyou woyMwiih to reader an ^ccounti( 
F a ir 
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or who may require it. In this part of your 
domeftic duty, you will experience the utility 
of Arithmetic ; and will be convinced, that you 
were not taught it, but for » praftlcal purpofe^ 

1 have already remarked, that <Economy and 
tafte may be united in furnifliing a table. It 
will be the duty of the Miftrefs of tl.e family 
to prefide at it ; which oflBce will be gracefully 
performed by a Woman of Senfe, Politenefs and 
Affkbility. But where thefe rcquifites arc 
wanting, fhe will appear aukward and confu- 
fcd. To be equally attentive to her Guefts, 
and to join with them in fprightly converfati- 
on, is a behaviour proper to be obferved on 
thefe occafions ; and they will retire well fatis- 
fied from a repaft, which ha? been feafoned 
with coui'tefy a^nd refpeft. 

Your female Servants, likewife, will demand 
fomc (hare of your attention. Think not, be- 
caufe of their inferiority in point of ftation^ 
that they are unworthy of your care. 'You 
ought to infpeft their moral conduft, as well 
as their manual labour. In whatever particu- 
lars they are ignorant, youfliould inftruft them, 
and you fliould be arduous in introducing 
thofe methods of order and oeconomy, which 
you would wifh to have eftablilhed. The ine- 
quality thafis betwixt you muft not make you 
forget, that it is not nature, but the necefiary 
^fubordinations of civil life, which have caufed 

this 
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this diftinftion. Faithful and honcft depend. 
ants may be regarded as humble friends ; who^ 
in return for their fervices of diligence and in- 
tegrity, will expeft from you civility and kind- 
nefs. A haughty manner of addrefiing. and 
commanding them, is not only in itfelf repug- 
nant to female meeknefs and delicacy, but wiU 
excite ui them a fpirit of contumacy, and anr 
indifference, whether they pleafe you or not* 
You may be affured, that the lefe imperious 
yt)u are, the m6re you will be obeyed. They 
will fervc you> not through fear, but love. And 
when they find you ready . to- aflift them with 
jFour advice, to promote their, welfare, and ta 
render tliem contented with their ftation, they 
will refpeft you, they will be afraid of offend- 
ing, and they will feel an interefl in your con- 
cerns. Do not reprehend their faults with af- 
perity, nor defpair of reformation, where you 
£nd a corrigible temper* Accuftom them to 
reafonable reproof. Be not hafty In givingyour 
' orders ; nor break out into gufb of PalEon if 
they are difobeyed. You may make them fen- 
fible of your difplcafu|e without the noife of 
clamorous rebuke, or any other external emo- 
tions of anger. You fliould encou^^e them by 
your approbation of what is done well ; and 
you may fufficiently mark your difapprobatioa 
of what isi not fo, with quietnefs and compla'. 
ccncy* 

To 



To be always qaarrett'mg with I>omefties» is 
a certsiin fign of a freffiil, peevifh, or irafciMe 
difpolition. If thofe Miftrefles^ whom they 
ferve^ expeft to fee them free from human frails 
ties, they expe6^ to fee what is not in them-4 
feWes, The behaviour of Menials wiil often de-* 
pend upon the treatment they receive from, 
thofe, in whofe fervice they arc, provided their 
temper is not habitually bad. But when we 
invariably obferve the fame kind of family con- 
tention, and perpetually hear of mutual com-^ 
plaints and diflikes, whatever chai^[e8 may have 
taken place, we may then beaffiired, that thofe 
who govern are more culpable, than thofe wh<» 
are governed* To avoid this reproach, you 
mud learn betimes to command your paffions,^ 
to praftife a civil behaviour, to. be kind, cour- 
teous and affable i by fuch a conduA you will 
make thofe happy, who may be in fubjedion 
to your power. Alw«ys remember, that Inhu- 
manity and oppreffion are the never-failing at-<^ 
tendants of tyranny. - 

There Requires fome judgment in knowing 
how to procure obedience ; which they wiH beft 
fucceed in, who have praAifed obedience them* 
ielves« In^e choice of domeftics, have parti^ 
cular regard to honefty, diligence and fobriety* 
But whatever Virtues you will wifh to find in 
them> let them find the fame in you^ A good 

example 



example vnl\ be the means of preferving them 
in arumform/courfe of regular life ; but a bad 
one may> corrupt ^thebeft inclinations* A Mifr 
trefs of a family fliould not be ignorant of thofc 
duties which are to be performed bySecvant^ 
and (hould make herfelf capabl<6 of jtKlging» 
wixether their rcfpe^live taflcs be properly exc«- 
cuted. 

The utility of order and punflnality is vifi* 
}5lt in every department of life. In that sltc^ 
Af mentioned> it is evidentlytobe fee% by the 
neatnefs and cleanlineis which prevail, in the 
furniture and apartments of the Houfe; and 
in the regularity, with which the bufinefs of ir 
is condu<Cked through every branch, and by^ 
every member of the family : But it would be 
particularly- beneficiid to the MIftreis.of it, t9 
appropriate certain hours for the infpeAron ^ 
houfehold affiiirs ; , which might be fo diftiar 
guiflied from the reft of her time, as to enable 
her to tranfaA'her domeftic duties at proper 
feafons, without creating an embarraflment, or 
interrupting her in^the intervals applied to So- 
ciety or Retirement. 

In order to maintain your importance in do- 
meftic life, and discharge with confiftency its 
refpe£krve concerns, when the management and 
GOnda& of houfehold afiairs (hould be conmit^^ 
ted to your care, it willbe requifite that you 

Ihould 
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fhould then difcard the levity of youth, and 
acquire a fteadinefs and uniformity of behavi- 
our. 

' Apply yourfclves, when young, to the oeco- 
nomy of a houfe. Perhaps fome of you may ' 
be fo circumftanced, as foon to be called upon 
for the exercife of your flcill and judgment in 
this particular. But fiiould you be fo happy 
as not to be deprived of maternal inftruAion, 
avail yourfelves of the opportunity^ which will 
then offer, of receiving every poffible informa- 
tion'; and be ready and willing, not only to 
learn, but alfo to aflift. This will foon- quali* 
fy Vou to undertake the fole management of 
family concerns, fhould it be required; or 
lliould a change of condition render it abfo- 
lutely neceflaiy* You arc then to confider 
yourfelves, as prefiding over the' whole ; and 
direfting all the fubordinate parts. If yott 
fhould be. attentive dbfervers of fuch as have 
acquitted themfclves in this fphere with pru- 
dence and method, you will never be at a lofs, 
how to afl yourfelves. Thofe, under your di- 
rcftion, perceiving that you are not only com- 
petent to the tafk of governing a family, but 
are difpofed to condu£t it upon principles of 
frugality and order, will be careful in the dif- 
chargc of their refpeftlve duties : Becaufe they 
will have difcernment enough to fee, that you 
can not Only difcovcr neglcft in the executioa 

of 
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oF them^ but alfo would not overlook any in- 
ftances of floth or exti^avagance. 

The male and female Sex have each their 
refpeftive department.- It might be humiliating- 
in the former, to fuperintend the oeconomy of 
the table, to dire6l the affairs of the kitchen, or 
tofcrutinize the conduft of female Sei-vants; 
but it is by no means beneath the dignity of the 
Ladies. When thus employed, they are afling 
in the Province for which nature defigned them* 
as being adapted to that domeffic way of life^ 
for which their conftitutions are fo delicately 
framed. Every Man,.^-hatevCT be hia profeffi* 
on, is amenably to enquiry,. and to reproof, if 
he be remifs in the difcharge of. Kis duty.. 
Could you, then, expeftV to efcapeecnfure,. 
fhould you be inattentive to thofe offioes^ whicR 
are required of you }- To your fex is^entfufted' 
the management of houfehotd concerns.. If 
you fhould negleft this charge, through indo- 
lence ; or condu<St it improperly, through the 
want of knowledge, infteaAof being ufeful to 
the family oVer which you are to prefide, you^ 
would only create confufion anddifdrder. Your 
S^rvjuitSj would trea.t you with difrefpeft; and 
woulil even difobey your commands*. In fuch 
a fituation how contemptible muft you appear L 
Reduced to this mortification, you would be de- 
graded indeed. Not fo,by executing the du- 
ties which appertain to the cbarafter you will 

aiTume; 
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•flume ; this will be fo farfrom demcaming f o«, 
that it will procure you both honour and ef* 
teem. 

I fhall conclude thisLe6hiTe with an extra^ 
from the defcription of a good Wife, by the 
Author of the (Economy of Human Life. 

*' She prefideth in the Houfe, and there 19 
I>eace ; fhe commandeth with judgment^ and is 
obeyed." 

'^ She arifeth in the morning, the eonfiders 
her affiiirs, and appointeth to every one their 
proper bufinefs." 

** The care of her family is her whole de- 
light; to that alone (he applieth her ftudy ? 
and elegance with frugality is feen in her man- 
lions.'* 
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LECTURE II; 



**-That Works of Icgemiity and EU^ftce are particvlarly > 
<^*' becoming to your Sex« and that the Study of them ought to 
^<'eflt«r inta Feottk Educatioa as snach tt^oiSblet all, I think* 
(* arc agreed. 

Dr. Fotttcft.^ 



I-tHAVE already explained to you^ what are 
the proper offices and employments of the Fc- 
saale Sex. I (hall now proceed to recommend 
to you' thofe accompIi{hment% which will be 
cither neceSairy or agreeable. 

The firftllhall mention is Needle Work; 
the knowledge of which, as applying chiefly 
to domeftic affairs, is abfolutely requifitc. This 
art may be divided into the ufeful and the ox-* 
namental. 

The ufefal ^art is attended with fo many ad- 
vantages, and is at the fame time fo.comprehen- 
five, that it is needlefs for'me to enlarge upon 
the fubjeft. Whether you confine it to your omiti 
drcls ; oY v'hether you extend it to that of a fa- 

milji 
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mily, over which you may poffibly prefide, an 
acquaintance with it forms a very eflentiai part 
of female education : Becaufe you will not 
only be able tq render great affiftance'^ by your 
own application^ but you will alfo be Ikilful 
Judges of the performance of others. 

The knowledge of this branch of Needle 
Work is alfo requifite on the^principle of fru- 
gality ; for if your circumftances fhould be too 
confined, to employ either the Seamftrefs or the 
Milliner, you will then have it in your power 
to appear with decency, at aimallexpence, by 
your x>wn labour. 

Ornamental Needle Work will furnifli yoa 
with the means of employing your vacant hours 
innocently and perhaps profitably. Your An.- 
ceftors have left behind them lafting monu- 
ments of their fkill and iiiduftry in this art. 
But works of Tapeftry will be regarded, by 
our modern Ladies, as talks which require too 
much time and attention ; or as %t only for 
thofe, who, in Catholic Countries, have retreat** 
cd from the World. Though the manners of 
the prefent age arc fo much changed from thofc 
of the laft, yet the exercife of the needle, at 
propcrintervals, is graceful in the Female Sex; 
and is well adapted to their conftitutions and 
fedentary life. 

The Speftator, who devoted feveral of his 
Papers to the ufe and inftru<Sion of the Female 

Sex; 
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Sex, has^ m one of his Numbers^ madefome 
obfervations on this accomplKhm^nt- The fub* 
jeft is introduced by a Letter, addreffed to him 
from an elderly Lady^ who complains, that her 
two Nieces fpent much oi their time in gadding 
abroad ; that drefs, play and vifits were their 
ctyef employment;, and that they retired to reft 
atnight, fatigued with doing nothing. She re* 
marks, th^t thofe houra^ which, in this age, are 
diilipated in the manner alTeady mentioned^ 
were engaged in bcrtime, in working Beds and 
Chairs for the family. She informs- him, that 
fhc had plied her Needk for fifty years, with 
equal pleafure and fatisfadion; and that (he is 
grieved to fee her young flighty relations lip- 
ping their tea for a whole afternoon, in a room 
hung round by the induftry of their Progeni- 
tors. She concludes by defixing him to recom- 
mend the laudable art of embroidery- — The 
arguments oflfered in its favour, by the Spefla- 
tOT^ are thefe : ** It mttft,"fays h^, **^be a de- 
lightful entertainment to the fair Sex, to pafs 
their time in imitating fruits and flowers; and 
tranfplanting all the Beauties of Nature into 
their own dcefs ;: or railing a new creation iift 
their clofets and apartments. How pleafing is 
the amufement of walking among the fhades 
and groves planted by themfelres; or in furvey- 
ing Heroes flain by their needle f Here they 
may indulge their fancy in rural Landfcapes^ 

and 
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and lA pourtraying the inaocenee aud felicit j 
of the paftoral age/' 

He alfo recommends this femak art from . 
another motive, 'which> indeed, may be called 
a moral one— that it relieves- the fair Praftiti- 
oners of it from the honid cuftomof fcandal ; ; 
and from other inaftive fcenes of life« A Lady^ 
vho exercifes her Genius, in :thefe works of 
fancy, has neither leifare nor inclination to >- 
concern herfelf with the affairs of others. 

A third reafon is, the advantage arifing to a 
family, where thefe ingenious arts are encou- 
raged. This way of life, if adopted by our 
modern females, would not only- prevent them : 
froqi running into expences, but would afford 
ihem, at the fame time, an adual improvement.^ 

To what has been obfcrved I would add, , 
that Embroidery ferves likewife to exercife the - 
imagination, and corre£l the tafte. It is con« 
neAed with di^awing and deiign; therefore^ . 
thofe who would excel in it, muil not be igno. _ 
rant of the principles of the fine arts. To ihade 
with flcill, and to imitate nature, require fom« ^ 
knowledge of colours; the blending and difpo- - 
fing of which, fo as to produce an exaA reiem*^ - 
Uance, and to pleafe the eye, by thofe nice 
gradations, which may be exhibited from vari- 
ous dies, is no fmall effort of female Genius. 

It may alfo be obferved, in recommendation 
§>f this art^ that there are a great many of your 

Sex, 
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5ex, who Hire by the needle ; fo that hese is a 
jrefource to thofc, who arc acquainted with the 
life of it, if the misfortunes and Ticiffitudes of 
Fife Ihould reduce them to diftr^fs. But fup* 
poling, that your iituation (hould be fuch as 
not to require much application to Needle 
Work, yet by being acquainted with its fevc* 
ral branches, you will be more tompetent to 
dire£t others, who maybe employed under you. 
But abilrafted from every other confideration, 
the exercife of ^he needle will ferve to fill up 
many of the vacant hours of life. 

It may be further remarked, that this qua* 
lification is neither mean nor degrading. .It is 
an ornament to Women, even of the higheft 
rank. You furely will not think it an humili* 
ating employment, when I inform you, that the 
iirfi Lady in this Kingdom, not only amufes 
herfelf with this art, but has alfa inftituted a 
kind of Academy for its further progrefs and 
improvement. 

Amongft the Ancients it was confidered as 
mn accomplishment, by no means to be difpen-* 
fed with in the female fcx. With them the loom 
and the diftaff were alfo in great repute; and^ 
as the Women were much confined at home, 
they had great leifure and opportunity for this 
kind of work, 

Solomon gives the following dcfcription of a 
prudent and induftrious wife : She fiekith tuoci 
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andfiiuty and worketk wilUngly with her hands f 
that is, if the ordering and infpe£lingof houfe* 
bold matters ihould not be fufficient to employe 
all her time, yet (he will not fufFer herfelf to 
be idle. She layeth her hands to ihe/pindle, and 
her hands hold the dift/tff\ She thinks it no dif- 
paragement to her to employ her fingers in the 
art of weaving and fpinning ; for by her own 
diligence and (kill, Jhe maketh herfelf coverings 
of tafejlryy and her clothing isjtlk and furfle* 
She prepares the elegant and ornamental, as 
well as the ufeful parts of drefs. Thefe being 
the works of her own hands are lefs coftly ; and 
fhe can appear with more fplendour than others 
of the fame fortune, who are at the expence,, 
not only of purchafing all the materials, .but 
alfo of having th'em wrought, ahd made into 
garments. Your Sex (hould be rather ambi* 
tious of preparing, as much as poflible, thi ar- 
tides of your drefs. You would certainly wear 
them with more pleafure, and, out of refpeft 
to your own labour, would be careful in pre- 
fervingthem. They wouW, at the fame time,^ 
recommend your ingenuity and application* 

The Grecian Ladies of antiquity, even thofe 
in elevated fituations, employed their leifure 
hours in embroidery and other works. Pene- 
lope, the wife of Ulyflcs, pafled her time, du- 
ring the long abfence of her hulband, in wea- 
ving. Homer defcribes her as mixing the va- 
riegated 
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negated thread, and forming the animated fi- 
gures. There was a cuftom, which prevailed 
in Greece, of honouring the funerab of the dead 
with the fineft pieces of weaving and embroi- 
dery. Thus Penelope employed herfelf in pre- 
paring a winding Ihect for Laertes, her kuf- 
band's father. ' 

Homer, in defcribing the robe of UlyfFcs, 
takes notice of the figures with which it wa5 
embroidered. 

In the rich woof, a hound Motklc drawn, 
fiore in full ftretch, and hizcd a dappled hwn i 
Deep in the nesk, his hagn indtnt their hold^ 
They pant and firoggle .in the moving gold*. 

Whence it appears, th^t thb art was known in 
the early ages of the world ; and perhaps was 
in greater perfection than at prefent. Homer 
frequently extols the Grecian embroidery. An- 
tindus, fays hej.prefented Penelope with a man- 
tle moft beautifully embroidered ; the colours 
being fhaded with great ikill, and inoft admi- 
rably blendedf . 

A late Traveller f into Greece obferves, that 
the Ladies of that Country are as^ induftrious 
as in the time of the Ancients. He remarks, 
that there are large rooms appropriated to the 
Miftrefs of the Houfe, for the conveniency of 
carrying on works of embroidery with her at* 

* Pope*s OdyiTejr^B. 19. V. X6l* f Mons. de Gvyu 

tendaats 
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tcndants. This conrefponds with the dcfcriptirv, 
on given by Terence^ a Ls|in Poet, in one of; 
his Comedies, whichare a fsuthful copy of Gre^~ 
cian Manners. A Valet, being fcnt by his Maf^- 
ter with a MeiTage to aXady, thus reprefents . 
the fituationi, in which he found her. " At my. 
•* arrival," fay^'he, " I difcovcrcd the fair one 
^ engaged with the mod ftudious application ;^, 
<' finHhing a piece of embroidery^ and drefled^ 
^^ in mournful attire, on account of a recent:- 
^ death in the family."' 

Embroidery, be aUb remarks, is the conftaat . 
employment of the Greek Women ;^ and it is tO:. 
them vre are indebted for this art. It was, like* 
wife, confidered by the Men^ as a female ac*^^ 
complHhment. Thus, Agamemnon, contend*^ 
ing with Achilles for the polTeffion of the beau^^ 
tifnt Btyfeis, cries out, in the warmth of their 
difputes—*^! would prefer her even to Cly* 
** temneftra my C(ueen ; neither is fhe inferior 
** to her in beauty, or fine works.** 

That this art was praftifed by the Oriental*,. . 
andlhat it was very aneicntj appear alfo from • 
the Scriptures. Thus in Judges,* it is faid— i» 
" Have they not fped ? Have they not divided 
** the prey? ToSifera a prey, of divers co- 
^* loui^s— of divers colburs of Needle Work oil i 
''both fides, meet for the nedks of them, that^ 
'«- take, the fpoil/* - 

T&e 



The Pfahaiflf, in dcfctibing the celebration 
©f tbS marriage of Solomoft with the daughter 
of Pfii»:aohKiag of Sgypt^ giTes tliis account of 
her drefs and appearance : 

*« The king's daughter i$ alt glorious with*^ 
in ; her clothing is of wrought gold% 

^ She fliall be brought unto the Kiitg» in 
Taiment of needte work.** 

The produftions of the needte were in high 
cfteem, in the reign of Elizabeth.. The Ladies 
of her Court employed their time ittexercifing 
their fingers in diis art^ oz in i|>inning filk*^ 
Though they were the attendants of a Q^een» 
yet they did not negleA domeftic qualiiioa^i-^ 
ons; thefehad their due we^ht in forming what 
was then confidered an accomplifhed Woman. 
They underflood, fay ^e Writers of that age, 
the art of cookery and diftiltation i and were 
very expert in whatever rektes to" the conve-^ 
niencies and ornaments of Drefs, or the furni- 
tare of the Houfe. Our modem Ladies may, 
probably, ridicule thefe antiquated pra£lices, 
as fit only for fuch as are deftined to a£t in the 
humble charaifter of Boufewives.. But to con- 
vince them, that their judgments are wrong in 
this inftance, I fhall only obferve,*that the La- 
dies of Rank and Fortune, in t^ period alrea*^ 
dy mentioned, paad much attention to the cul« 
iivation of their minds ;, and were better ac- 

quainted 
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quainf eel with- ancient learnings than the Wo- 
men are at prefent* ^ 

From what has been faid on the antiquity, 
and afefulnefs of Needle Work, it cannot be 
denied, that it is adomeftic^ccomplifliment, 
abfolutely necelfary in the female fex. But in 
prailing its excellency, I would not have it in- 
ferred, that this branch of Education is fo im:- 
portant, as, in a manner, t5 fuperfede every 
other ; an opinion, however, which is-ehtertain* 
edby fome; who, if their daughters can ufe 
the needle with dexterity, arc very indiflfejent 
xefpeAing every other attainmeat. And in re- 
gard to works of embroidery, they ihould be 
confidered as ornamental more than ufeful ; but 
principally as expedient in filling up thofe lei- 
fure hours, whichi fome may probably enjoy*^ 
The great art, then, confifts in blending what 
is necelfary with what is agrepable*. There 
cannot, I confefs, be a more pleafing fight, than 
to fee a circle of young Ladies, bufily employ- 
ed in ingenious works, whilft one of them ia 
reading aloud to the reft. 

And here I cannot help remarking what ap* 
pears to be a defeft in female education ; and 
that is, the inftru6ling of Girls in thofe trifling 
arts, where the needle is not employed -and in 
other^, no lefs fuperficial ones, where it is ; be- 
caufe they are, in general, the whim of a mo- 
ment, foon become unfafliionable, and are laid 

afidej 
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afidc; fo tliat, when they leave School, it u 
^ ut felclpm that they employ tliemfelves in thofe 

^)u70Tks, which they have fpent much time to 
learn. But admitting the ingenuity of them, 
lome regard (hould be had to the circuiftftan- 
ces of the Parents, and probable future defti- 

' hation of their daughters. If their lituation, in 
point of fortune, fliould be fuch, a^ to afford 
them frequent opportunities of exercifiiig tlieir 
Genius in works of fancy, they may then with 

' J)ropriety be inftrufted in them ; but if the con- 
trary fhould be the cafe, it muft furcly be more 
prudcfnt to have them taught ufeful arts, fuch 
as may qualify them for thofe houfehold em- 

' ployments which they will hereafter be enga- 
ged in. 

Having thus confidered the domeftic duties 
of the female fex, and the inftru6tion which is 
neceflary %p qualify them for the difcharge of 
thofe duties, I ihall conclude this Leflure with 
a few flight remarks on. thofe branches of Edu- 
cation, which may be called ornamental. * 
''The firft I fhall take notice of -is the art of 
' drawing. This, as I have already obferved, 
^ may be ufeful in improving the female tafte 
with refpe^ft to drefs ; fome parts of which de- 
pend upon thofe outlines or patterns which 
are fl-cetchcd by the Pencil. Thefe are the ori- 
ginals which are afterwards to be imitated by 
the needle; and the more perfe6l they arc, the 

more 
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more beautiful will be tbe Copies. Unmtkg 

is alfo fill elegant accomplUhaient; and, where 

there 13 a natural inclination for <lefigning|^o^ 

will have recourfe to it with pleafore, and it^ 

may prevent you from mifemploying your lei- 

fure hours. This part of Education^ therefore, 

b not unworthy the attention of the female fex ; 

But Rouffeau*, with refpcft to them, has pre* 

icribed limits to the praAice of this art : '^ I 

^* would not have thea," fays he, ** apply them^ 

^* felves to Landfcapes^ mvch lefs to Portrait 

'^ Fainting. *^ It is fafficient for them to de<-> 

■•* fign foliages, fruits, flovt^ers, drapery, and • 

*' whatever is capable of giving an embelUfh* 

*^ ment io Drefs; and to draw a Pattern after 

*' their own fancy, when they cannot meet with 

** one to their liking." 

Mpfic is alfo a polite accomplifhment; and 
may be confidered as one of the moft agreea- 
ble arts of plcafing praftifed by the fair fex. 
When the Spinnet or Harpficord is touched by 
Chofe, who have a mind and ear formed for har- 
mony, the moft delightful founds may be pro- 
duced, and correfpondent emotions excited. 
But without the predifpofitions already menti- 
oned, it will be toil and labour; it will be a 
mechanical exertion, taftelefs and infipid in its 
itSe^^^ As the acquifuion of mufical (kill re- 

♦ Eaifiit. 
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«Iififef much time and applicatkMi> thofe fem 
males wiQ make but little proficiencyt «Hio 
have not fufScient leiftire to praftift the Leflbos 
which are taught them. But it ^ftea happeni^ 
that when the Mafter is gone, the Leflbna^are 
forgotten; and when thqr leave fchool» the-ia- 
ftrument is reje£ted. Bat a good ear is to necef- 
ftry for improvement in this fcience^ that with* 
«out ity it is a mamfeft abfordi^y to impofe on 
^•hildren a ta&i which thej can neither perform 
'With plea&re to themfelves, nor credit to their 
Teachers. ^t4s a waftc-of timci andufeleficx* 
ipenditure of money* 

The laft ornsKnental accompliihment I (hall 
-anention is Dancing. This may be called a 
:{)erfonaI one^ as it refpe&s the figure^ and has no 
«conneAion ^th the mind. In the prefent age^ 
*^whatever relates to the exterior manners is con- 
fidered as important; though perhaps this 
^ opinion is carried to an excefs : It is neceflary^ 
however^ that the improvement ^t thePerfon 
''Ihould have its due ilMire of attention; and, 
indeed^ this part of Education is now become fo. 
general^ as not to be difpenfed with. Dancing, 
binder proper regulations^ may be innocent and 
«feful. But let me remind you, my young 
Audience, of its principal defign j which is, to 
improve the attitude of the Body, and render 
the gait eafy and graceful. Without this out* 
ward poliih, your deportment would be awk- 
ward; in company a fiUy bafiiftthiefi might 

confttfe 
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confuie 3rou; and an addrefi or appearance 
inelegant might ezpofe you to a more than 
general obfervation^ vith no other defign, per- 
haps, than to ridicule the rufticity of your man- 
ners. You would be liable alfo to the mortifica'- 
tion of being excluded from the Dance, if that', 
amufement ihould be the objeA of the meeting, 
bdcaufe you were not qualified to join in it. 

But having faid this^ I would aUb remark, that 
you are not inftrudled in this art, that it might 
be an inducement to you to run to all public 
places, wherefoever there be an ailembly of Per- 
fons met for the fake of Dancing. In this 
refpe^t prudence and* moderation are neceflaiy. 
The charaAers and manners of the Company are 
to be prcvioufly confidercd. If thefc are irre- 
proachable, the utmoft decency and policenets 
may be expeAed; the greatelt decorum and 
regularity will be obferved ; and the time of 
departure will not be xmreafonably delayed. All 
«iidnight routs are to be avoided, as Well as thofe 
Parties, where you are not under the eje of your 
Friends ; and where the profeifed defign of the 
meeting is to enjoy a kind of unreftrained fef- 
tivity. At fuch AiTemblies danger is to be ap- 
prehended ; as improper freedoms may be taken. 
Dancing {hould likewife be confidered as af- 
fording you that kind of exercife, which you 
feem to require more than the other, fex.; becauie 
your employments are more fcdentary, and your 
•^amufemcnts lefs athletic. 

LECTURE X. 
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^* Young. Women arcufually ambitious of nothing mor^ 
'** than to be admired for their Perfons, their I^rcfs, or theif 
** -d-ivial Accompiifhments." 

Mrs. ChApone. 



Icois^pLUDEp my laft XcAurc with a few > 
obfervations on what may be called a perfonal 
accoippliihm&nty as it Has refpeft only to the 
graceful attitudes of the Body. Beauty and 

-Dt-efs are two objefts, which claim, in general, 
a confiderable fliarc of female attention-, and 
being of an exterior nature. Teem more im- 
mediately connected wfth the Tubjcft laft men- 
tioned. I ' (hall, ihcrefore, give you fome 

. cautions concerning them, previous to my' 
i-emarks ont the portion of literature which it is~ 
neceffary for Women to acquire. 

*it was an oWervation of an ancient firman 
Philofophcr*> that there are two forts of BeaiSty 

♦Cicero. 
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in the world ; one of which confifts of charms 
and Areetneis ; the other » of griKiefiilaefii and 
majcfty. The former of thefe, fjiyshe, fliould 
be left to the Women ; the latter are more ap- 
plicable to the Men. 

It miift be allowed, that the art of pleafing 
belongs to your fex. Thk^ not only a natural 
deiire, but you feem to be particularly endued 
with tho£s powers, ^hich are neceflary to its 
graiificatioQ. The tbeanty of the Perfon, im« 
proved alfo by the embellifiiments of Drefs, is 
an attraflion too fascinating to t>e overlooked. 
Tour Sex were formed to pkafe and to cap« 
tivate^ but, at the fame time, it is expedient that 
you {hould know the extent of your influence. 
In what manner it £[iould be direAed^ and what 
are its proper obje6ks. Without fome inftru£ti- 
ons in thefe points, you might imbibe an early 
notion, that becaufe nature has been profufe.ia 
external graces, it is, therefore, unnecefiary for 
you to cultivate thofe which are internal, and 
which reipe£l the mind^ asthe former do the 
perfon. But this woidd be a fatal prejudice ; 
as will appear from fomeconfiderationsi intend 
to offer, left, fo miftaken an opinion fiiould be 
cheriflied at an age, dedicated to improvement ; 
when the underftandlng is to be informed, and 
the affiaions of the heart corrc6ted. 

To pleafe, and to praftice the arts of plcafing, 
arc, in effeft, two difFcrent things. The firft 

may 



4iiay be calied merely paflive. Beavtj alone 
mrU gain admiralinn'. , But to pleafe, bj manners^ 
and conTerfaticm^ indiypendent of exterior form^ 
has fometlui^ more a£Uv8 4n its nature, and 
m%ift prcKeed front xi mind animated by thought 
^or femioicnt. The impreffions made by the one 
will be of ihort duration; the influence of the 
others will be as permanent as life itfelf. And 
^hen the former is negle&ed, and perhaps 
decay ed, the latter will be equally objeds of 
•efteem. 

The defire of approl^tion is natural to botli 
fexes^ but the Paths by which Men acquh^e it, 
are debarred froits the Wdinen.- Thefc arc, 
therefore,^ obliged to feek it through other chan- 
nels;, bythc'Gracwof thePerfonj by a chccrftil 
temper; by a chafte and lively converfation ; 
and by a mfld and gentle belwciour. Yet not- 
Mrichftanding the neceflary concurrence ^f all 
thefe, it fecms to be the general wifli of the 
Ladies to excel tn beauty. This inclination is 
iUuftrated by the ancient Mythologifti. in ihe 
^vell known ftory of the contention of the three 
Goddefles, Jtino, Minerva and Venus, for the 
f^rize, which was to be gfven to her tfhom 
fans adjudged to be the hatidfomeft. So that 
1?ower and Wifdom, of which Juno and Minerva 
-were emblems,' difputed the palm whh Beauty 
klclf, -of which Venus was the Goddcls. 

. G a But 
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But the female, who has no other recom- 
mendation than a <finc face or graceful form 
will find herfclf difappointcdnn the end. She, 
who builds all her merit on the poflcflionx)f 
vhat is fuperficial and ^gacrons, will devote her 
whole regards to this idol ; and her manners and 
^ffedlions will receive a tin^re from the obj«£t 
of her idolatry. 

. Vanity is the offspring of felf- ad miration ; and 
the Woman, who-is in love with her own Per- 
fan, will expert the fame partiality from others. 
There is no doubt but a train of admirers will 
follow her and offer her the incenfe of flattery. 
This is a compliment that has ever been paid to 
Beauty. But the language of tiuth, and that of 
Compliment, isdifiereiu. For 

Beauties, like Prmces, *froin their very youfliy 
Are perfed Grangers to the <voicc of truth. 

On this fubjefl thePoets havc^xhauftcd allthe 
flowers of Rhetoric) and have ranfacked both 
art and nature^ for .fimilies and comparifons. 
But do thefe poetic effufions flow from the 
heart ? Is the Panegyrift (incere in his dedara* 
tions ? Are all his proteftations of eternal con- 
fiancy to be believed ? Does he feel all thofe 
•horrors which he defcribcs on the fuppofition of 
being flighted? Is he really expiring if frowni 
and bahiihm«nt'ar« bis lot? Believe me, ike 

wJiolc 
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vKolc IS farcical. . All thefc declamations and 
incidents may ferve to animate the dramatic 
. fccne, or amplify the ftory of the NovcHft ; butt 
ia real life, are too romantic to be met withi 
Can you fuppofe that a tranficnt glance wfU 
rivet the affeftionsof the beholder, or procure a 
permanent efleemf The reverfc of this is much 
oftener the cffcft j though-the unhappy* fair ^<me; 
blinded by vanity, feci not through the artificial 
difguife. It is the proyinee of poctt to flatter 
Beauty ; in which their deHgn is more to difptay 
their own wit» than to celebrate' the charms of 
any favourite Sacharifra>;. .who is morefrequent- 
ly. an imaginary than. a real Being. « 

The herd of flatterersi who crowd the Icvec of 
Beauty,, and attend .the favourite female from 
place to place, are, in general, the mofl trifling 
clafs amongft^the hum^n fpecics^ whofe prc«- 
Jence would be infufrerable to a Vfojant^ wha 
makes a. proper edimate of both perfonal and 
mental qualifications. They are, therefoce^ the 
tnfeparable attendants of the ignorant, the vain 
• and the haughty Beauty ; over whom flie 
exercifes a fort of tyranny \ and by a^ing, as i| 
were, the coquet,, ihedrives from her the feniir 
ble and judicious^ flie procures the efteem of no 
one, butxxcitcs the jealouTyand dejtra£kioa of 
fl»aay. - 

Yet > as, beauty,, independent of ijactelkiHiud 
acquirements and agrjeeable difpoiitions, is fuffU- 

cieot 
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cieot to dhnr witbm the ffhtrc of its attraftio» 
tcmne Men of di&rent tempers and abilities (rem 
tbofe already defcribed, who are not infenfible 
tp Ibe defeAa wbicb accompany it, but wb« have 
loo little gcnerofity ao wkb^av horn ber^ 
wbom they can admireauid yet not tttctmf it 
vttl foUow, that without more 4ifcrction, thaw 
what femakft of this defcripttoii are generally 
foflefled of| Am may fait a facrifice to the fair 
IHromifea and flattctmg Jnfinuatiojia of ibefe 
libertines in principle. Thus, that oo wbtcllk 
t^ fo mti^b prided berfeif, becondesi at id&, the 
canfe of ttobappinefs attd ferrow. 

Beauty, then, ia expofed to temptations* ^ 
Arawa-a more than ordinary attention •fee^ tho 
world; and they, who p<^6it, are mor^ ItaUo 
to iatiery and rudoiefa. fiut it often finds » 
IVote£k>r in Pride itfeif. How siortiiying then 
aanft it i|e to the bawghty fair one^ to perceive 
berfelf at laft negleAed i She wiH periiaps won* 
der at ibe caufe. fler faitbfol nonitor, the 
Glafs, win convince her, that Beauty, Vkt the 
gayeft flower^ will lofb itabloom and fad«. Ail 
the attempts of art will be ineflfeAoai vo preferve 
it againft the inroads of time. The fined com- 
ptcJtion wltt become paliid ; and the moft pkafing 
featnres lofe their fymsKtry^ Wiiat will con»- 
fole her in fucb a iituation as this, when ber 
ompir« ia diBxAyftd and lier inimeace loft \ 
Deierted bf ber former adaureii> and wrtpitied 

by 
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b^ kerrowa fex» to what afylum wiH fhtAj 
from the world and framhcrfelf ! The horrors 
offolitudewillopprefshar; and (lie wHl have no 
internal refources^ ^ by which (he may dlfpel 
them. Thus^ does Bean ty deceive in very 
Poflcflbr, even more than ih^ Pcrfon who k 
dazzled with it. Thcox>e' may 5e^ fcnfible t}f its 
influence for.a time, but will^.at laft, contemplate 
St). Without, thofe emotions he formerly ex- 
pjcriencedi unldfl there are more folid accam«< 
{difhments to fecnre an. intercft in bis heaxt* 
The other, though in the wane^ maf expeft tbe^ 
fame adulation and .attention S9 before. She- 
may flatter .hecftlfy that her charms- are ftill 
flotifilhing', but the ncgkft of the World ^\l 
prove the contrary p And how ridiculous will 
afii^ation then appear { To be contemptxUe. 
in old age muft be mortifying indeed. 

Not fo the female , whb lo the Beauties i>f tke 
Btrfimhttsaddedtfao&of ttiemlnd and temper. . 
Wifdom thus en&rined is rendered mote refpeft'* -r 
able. . The Licentious, and the Trifling dare net 
approach. . No fortiidhg flirr wiH drive from 
her company thoie who are formed for frietid- 
flrip and fociety. Beauty, embelK&ed by Virtue. 
Md good feofe, muft command our love and 
cftecm. A reflefting Mind will give an 
adrfitional luftre to the eye. A heart im- 
;.proved by generous affeilbns ifirill contribute to 
^Cffiife a more tban ordhiary fweecnefs on tht 

countenances 
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countenance; but if the ruder Paffions.have^ 
been fuffcrcd to predominate, they will not fail 
to make fome impreffions on the face; and, in 
fomc meafurc, disfigure what nature had made 
fair. ^ 

It were to be wiflied, that your Sex would 
fiudy the art of retaining, as well as attracting y 
then when Beauty fails, the charms of the mind 
and temper would remain in their fufl force and 
irigou^;. For fuchis their influence, that they will 
even render uglinefs agreeable. How much 
more, then,' muft they, enereafe the natural elo- 
gancies. of the Perfon ! 

And here let me caution you, my youn^^ 
Audience, againft that pernicious cuftomi which 
is too prevalent at prefenti of ufing Paints and 
Cofmctics. Natural Beauty will ever be morje 
efteemed than artiikial; fo that they, who 
. adopt this pradtite, will afluredly fail in their 
defign of gaining admiration: Becaufe^ what- 
ever they can fay in its favour, it is doubtlefs 
an afi of diffiniulation — it is ' hanging out falfe 
colours, in order to attraCbnotice. They, whx> 
are in the prime of life, can have no occafion 
for fuch auxiliaries, zs no^ borrowed hue can 
equal the native colour of a yx)uthfal ikin : And 
to them who are pait their bloom, they can he 
of little ufe ; as no art can reilore what time has 
taken away. Let us add to tliis,^ the injurious 
confequences of tlxe£b applications to health ; 

and 
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and the neceffity of continuing the deceit which 
has been once begun-, .becaufe the complexioh 
in the morning is different from that in- -the > 
evening. , • ' 

I fhall now proceed to mSike ,a few obferva^^ 
tions on Drefs. This fubjcA may-* appear; 
trivial } but from the influence it^haS| in ge- - 
neral, on female manners^ deserves a- fertom > 
confideration^ 

Your Sex has an undoubted claim to every ^ 
embelliihment that Drefsxan fui»i(h, provided 
it be reftrained within the'bounds of moderation^ 
To improve the natural beautics-of your Pcrfon, 
by a graceful attire, is your pecialiar privilege : 
But when this be no longer your obje^ ; when 
you. drefs^to gratify you^ vanity, or indulge a 
fickle 'difpofidon^ — to, allure the Beholder, or 
difplay an alTemblageof fuperfluous ornaments^ 
what wa» before innocent^ becomes not only 
ridiculous but culpable^ 

A modeft Drefs has been confidered as the 
ihield of Virtue., it is an indication of a mind 
that is chafte and delicate. It dvfcovers good 
fciifc, and propriety of fcntiment. •* Let thd 
Women/* fays St. Paul, •* adorn thcmfelves iik 
modeft apparel.'* 

The female^ who devc^es.manybour-s to the 

Toilette, mjift have Ipfs time to fpare for^ moro 

important duties; whether they. refpcA the 

Deity, her relative fituation ia Ufe» or her own 

G 5 improvement. 



improvejaent. Caa it ihen be ^onfift^Ht wkh 
r^afoo, wben we confider »Ma the fiiortoeft o£ 
bmmm exiftoac^^ that » great portion of llie day" 
fliQuld be fpent on the decoration of the Perfoa? 
^tu tUnk Aot, becan^fe I ^blcoumeaance a toO' 
great foadnefs for, and attention todrefs, tbati 
vould advi&yo^ to hcglcA it altogether, Thi& 
^ not nay me^aniog. It is Drefi which difti«~ 
guiflbes the civil from the favage ftate: And the 
«aore a people have advanced in refinement, the 
greater tafle have they difcovercd in their 
atpparel. But there is a certain line to be drawa 
vrhwh if we exceed, ]Drefs is fo for from being 
4Q agreeable accommodatton, that it will rather 
encieafe the diftrefies of human life. If the 
Body be too profuftly CMm»mcnled> it no* onlf 
becomes froublefomc, b«t often faUs in its 
defign^ by <&fig«riiig the Petfoo, inftead of 
giving an addiiionaa InAve to k. A gractfol 
cafe is fcldom to be found under a load of gar* 
ments, am) thefe fplendidHy decorated.. Th«r 
female Sex are frcqiientlyfo little ^iidges of ^pr 
osra pcrfoaal beauiies or dcfeib, as to milbdee 
the proper method of fetting-off the former, or 
concealing the ktler; fo tha(, by mifplaced 
finery, a different effcft from what was ioi«Kfa^ 
has been produced. NlRtwrt requires not thefe 
ftodied ornametits* ' A plain manner iS) in 
general, the gf!eateft es^»et&£htnef»l. Beavtyaiftd 
laaocc^nce^ tvim m 9^lM(w», but detflit:gai4s 
- will 
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^nB be merefiJeBfirtg tha» % (orm^Aeugh'hznd^ 
feme, yet rendered ridicttlons bf a borrowed 
pl^mago. And>»faerei»eobfervefiaipiicit]rof 
attire, we oomfm^nty petcttivc »n invarisUiIe 
neacneik. But it bas been often ronarked of 
thofe, who endeavour to decwate their Pcrfons ^ 
trkh a more than ufml attentioa, that, at other 
timea, when they are fisdoded from the jmblic 
^ye, ch<^r iodidiiaence to the article of drefs has 
been -fe obvioaa, as to render tliem liable to 
cenfure for a fldvenly;aiid indelicate appear- 
ance. A UBtferm neatne^V in whkh (here may 
be a proper degree of* elegancejJs certainly 
|>referaUe to a dilkevQllc^d ittire in the nkornki^, 
whh a fplendid exbihitiofi«"of 'faery' la the 
evening. 

And here I^wouid tikkcthe/opporlisnity o^ 
retOdBimemli^gi to yoii' a habit ^of cjeaalineiay ^ 
whkh idoot only agreeable^in.itlielf, bat is alfo 
in the power of every Perfoni ofivhafeever rank - 
or ftatkKH to pra£ki&.r^ Cteanlincfe will give a 
grace to the meaaeft gafnient-; but finery Avith* ■ 
^ttt it will difguftr the behoUer. ^ To be neat and* ' 
to be fioe are not«oae and lh6»faxne thing. ^ 
There is a Taikandrefi^s well as in the arts :* 
And Tafte, to whatever objcf^dire^ed^ is ^ 
foiiadcd OA fome .general principles^ ^ from . 
which every deviitlott wiU oficftd^ the ^ critical « 
•bferver« 

This 
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This ncatncfs I am now rcccnimending-, hr 
of more importance than you may probably 
fiappofc. I would wHh you to be coavinccd^of 
hs importance, that you might not /leglcft to 
cultivate a grace, particularly congenial to your 
age and fex. For if you defpifc it now, yau 
will ftarcc acquire it afterwards. But, on this 
contrary, if, whilft you are young, you are al- 
ways neat and clean in your Perfon ami your 
Drefs, you will never ^fterwards^ be feenothepi- 
wife. : . 

I have already obferved to you, that habits 
formed at an early age are not eafily eradicated. 
Thefe relate to the body, as well as to the Mind 
and temper. If you cpntraA a flovenly manner 
whilft young, it will difcover itfelf, as.you ad^ 
- "vance in years. There cannot be a greater 
Aigma^ on the female eha^aAei", than a want of 
delicacy and neatnefs. The difp(^txOn»of chi)«* 
drcn, in this refpcft, are cafily to be difcern^i 
The fame habiliments on one will appear grace** 
ful and pleafing-, pn another, diforderly and 
difgufting. The former will look better in a 
jnean garb, than the latter in a rich one. 

. The advantages arifing from this uniform 
neatnefs are thefe : It not t>nly rendei^s your 
Perfons more pleafing and agreeable ; but con- 
tributes dlfo to bodily health. Ip point of 
^ oetonomy it is likewife ufeful*, for liadies of 
this- difpolition are left cxpcnfivc in their drefs ; • 

becaufe 
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^cauft they are more careful in the preftrvau 
tion of it \ and they derive no imall fatisfaAioa 
front wearing clothes that are free from thofe 
ftaihs and blemi(he», which we may obferve i« 
the apparel' of fiich Perions- as are inattentive 
to* this article. — ^The . want of deanlinefs^ on 
the contraryi witl not efcape cenibre ; as it de- 
notes an indolence of temperi and a mind hot 
imprcfled with.juft nottons of propriety and 
decorum. 

Vfith refpcft to the medts of Drefs, it is 
difficult to prefcribe rules. They are intended^ 
in fome meafure, to prcfcrve a proper d]ftin£^ion 
amongft the different ranks of Society. . It 
would, therefore, be abiurd: for the Tradef- 
man to put on the hatrit of a Nobleman i or 
the Woman, whofe fortune is fmall, to affeft 
the appearance of a LaMy of Ranb. Every 
one muft be the beft judge of her own fitua- 
tion in life ; to which there are certain modes 
fo peculiarly adapted, that ftich as are defirous 
of dreffing in character, can never be at a lofs 
as to fitnefs and propriety. i 

Befides, it would not onlyexpofe you to ri- 
dkuh, by dre$ng beyond your Itation, but it 
might aMb involve you in expences which you 
could not afford. By indulging tbis^ propen* 
fity, ybik» might be tempted to con:ra£t debts,' 
which it would not be in your power to dif- 
charge. Such a conduct would alfolead you 

JO 



te tlve cottftuffioo of mean adionsr^ I^Hvkich 
€m£€, . dtihaiieftj wonU appear tnorc coafpi^ 
cuous ia va. ihowj.garb ^ .and the fioger of xo« 
f|«M:h vottU affik^ddlfJbe pointed*at hor^ wko 
afqpfavs >&a» at another'a coft* Tliis ibadaejBi^ 
£»r< oAaUatioA kas occaficmed the ruki of maaf - 
famitieB. Pcitfoii^ of fnudl fortunes are too > 
sivch inclined «o knitate their fuperk)r$* , Th» 
Romans ve#e fo wcU pcrfoadod ;of the- fatal 
effects of fucha difpofitiony as to eDa£t;fcverat * 
kwSy whereby, the Women >ivere roftrsuoed' 
from a profofion of« ornajnents.-. 

A paffioB fop df^ 'produces a great ivartelf 
•f modes. It b^to >this:hiftmoi:ff we xsmd «at»^ - 
tribute the charms* of novelty. That fa()iioiH 
which) at its appearaooey excited ^aa admij^a- 
lioii« foon lofis its rtfpeA^om.common ufe } .- 
though its value» if it have aa^j^ is ftiU the 
£iaie. This fondficfr for ehai^e beti ays a ' 
fickle mind. 

FadluoB caa recoacile the greateft €(»Qtradic« 
ttons* A fudden departure from one extreme 
to anotheri has at firft aa awkward appear* 
aac& Bert we readilf coaform to the reign- 
iag mode $ tod ridicak the fiagular tafte of 
tfekote who have net adopted h. This pro^s 
how fiexibte our 0{Hntoas are to caftoaaa f And- 
tkae tht beautifttl or the i^ly is not ia tbe 
tbkigs fehemfelvesi but iii'ou» owa cs^rkioaa 
>»d{iae«ta» 

•vOur 
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Our fiodks, sa well as our Bu&, are fobj«dt 
to the tymfuiic laws «f .fafluon. How many. 
<>f us votaries £i€rIfioe <ale «n4 convenience 
&)r the iake of ^sooformitji! Hew.nanf hat^e 
tortured their liaibs> ia iMxler to improve IheiT' 
&ape1 Whereas^ bj roftraining nuwe, they 
kave t}ro«gh« on diAortJop and deformiij. 
This adherence tO' fa£hion b oftentinies injo* 
sious. to^hcalth.. Yo«r Dreis Ihould be acconi* 
AodaiKd %Q> the ftate of the Atmofphere, and 
to the c&na^ in vrhtcb yotB-liTe. But if^ ia 
order- ta be fafiikHkabfej, 7x1a ihoold too amck 
expofe the Bod j^ ta the fe^ernj- of the Wcai* 
ther, or co^cr it with garment* that are too 
light, you muft ex)>ed» as a natural confer 

' qnence^ thofi: Difeafea^ which ariie from colds 
and which have beea fte^ueatlf h^l to your 
fcx. 

Seeing, the0> that the decrees of. Faihion 
are fo arbitrary and univerfaf, yon might incur 
the cenftire of fingufarity, were you wholly to 
disregard them. You ihould comply with^the 

^ general cuftoaa^ as fa« as wiU bexonfiflent with 
your manner of life, your fbrtunCi your per- 
fon, or your health. Eagerly to grafp at a new 
ftifliion «s fbon as it has madt its appearano^ ; 
vtad then to foHow it through all its ridicutour 
Ihapes Ttni extremes^ is not cmfy a mark of 
extniTagance, tut difbuniprs aifo, how much 

' the 
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the mind can be entertained with obje£h la 
thcmfelves trifltng and infignificant ? - 

That mode of Drefs, which will improve 
the natural charms of youi: Pcrfon, and, at 
the fame time, difplays the greateft modcfty of 
deportmenti ought to be preferred. Young 
Women jire not- apt- 'to- be inattentive to the 
concerns, of Drefs; though after a change of 
conditbn, th«y often neglcft their attire. The 
&me moderate attention^ which I have recom^ 
mended T}efore marriage, is neccilary after- 
wards ; otherwtTe they would pay but an ill 
compltmenc to^ theis hufbands. 

Simplicity of Drefs has been a favourite topic 
of commendation amongft the Poets. In the 
fine Epifode of Thomfon, in his Poem oa 
Autumn, his Lavinia is beautiful ; but fimplyt 
drcft. 



' ' ■ ' a. native grace - 

Sat fair proportioned on her poliflied limbs,, 
VcilM in a fimplc Robe, their heft attire,. 
Beyond the pomp of Drefd^for lorelinefs. 
Needs dot the foreign aid of • ornament^ 
But it) when, muuloni'd, adorned the moft, -" 

I fliall only add to. what has been faid with, 
rcfpcft to the modes of Drcfs— That they, 
£hould be adapted to the fcvcral Periods,' a& 
well as the fevcral fituations of life. There h 

certainly 
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certainly a proper manner both to the married 
^ndto the unmarried Lady; to the old and to 
the young. As the light and airy habiliments 
of the Torrid Zone would ill become the inha- 
bitants of the Frigid } fb it would be as incon- 
fiftent for old age to appear in the robes of gay 
and fprightly youth. 

lihall conclude with- a few brief remarks on 
the importance of Drefs — Young Pcrfons ave 
generairy ejated with a new garb, and afliimc 
fomc confcquence on the occafion. But it is 
hot Drefs, however fplcndid, which, can make 
you more worthy pf refpeft : An extreme fond- 
ncfs for it may lay the foundation for Pride 5 
and you will befubjeft to a mortification, if yo^x 
fhould fee another in better garments than your 
own.. But does Drefs aken th& character of 
the Wearer I Do you imagine, that, by diveft- 
ing yourfelf of one fet of clothes, and putting 
on another more elegant, you are intitled to 
more veneration ? Do you think, that, if your 
apparel fhould be finer than your neighbours, 
you arc therefore more excellent than they? 
Da you believe that you have. a. eight to treat 
others with neglefl, whole external appearance 
is inferior tp your own ? Such an^ opinion a$< 
this mv^ proceied hottt a falfe idea, that it is in 
the power of Drefs. to confer merit. But this*, 
is fo far from being the cafe, that you will fre- 
quently meet with defcrvingTcrfons whofe cir- 
f cumftanccs 



ftomftaneet will not permk then to wctf s 
£iihionable hAbit. Mr<r. Pope bos exf^refied ». 
iimilar fcatiioeat m tlu ^oUoPvkigicooptet.: 

IKoffth malceftrtfae Man, md want «f k the F«&iv^. 
l:iie reft it all but Leather and- JPnuella* 

It i» much to be apprehended, that tbofe off 
TOur Sex» who are fa fond of Drefs on theot^ 
ftlvesi will alfo prefer it oo>other8> before every; 
ufeful accomplifliinent ^ and that their refpeA 
for their acquaintance wiQ rile or faU> in pro- 
fortion to the plainne& or finerj;^ of thei^- 
clothes* 

B^tbetlaflured^ my yoiuig .AudiencCi that^ 
you can derive no merit from the decoratioat . 
of Drefs — ^that the embcUifhmcnt of the Pcrfoo* 
il^uld*not en^rois fo much of ; your attentioa^ 
as to induce you to ncgleft that of the mind-r- - 
und that a unTfonnneatnci^Js'mQx:CJrcip^A^(&4 
than finery au^oikcntatiiMw^ 



I 
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Voua eniplch««t*M dt ki iaftniirt tl fkirt Utftruift 4 iroir» 



JFlATiNG alMadj coniideredj "nrhat are the 
principal duties of the female Sex, with rcfpeft 
jto domeftie life i and what fort of education i& 
neceflary for the purpofe of adapting them to 
that fituation } I QxM proceed now to point out 
thole further improvements^ which are requifite 
to form them for ipckty \ and whjkh have a mote 
particuhf reiftHoa to the mind. But heft it may 
be natural}/ aiked» What is the Mind^ la 
anfwering this .queftioo, I (hall be as concife as 
poffible ; fatisfied if my explanation ihould ferve 
to give you fbme idea of its propertiesj for as 
we are ignorant .of its fubftancej we can only 
judge of its nature from its effeds: And4>eGauib. 
of the intrkacy of the fubjcA, there have been 
many curious and complex difiertations upon k 
by Men of learnings - 

Man 
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Man is compofed of two Parte, a Soul anit a 
Body. The 3quI is of a fpiritual or immortal 
nature, and is therefore frequentlyicalled Spirit. 
Jt is by this name wc diftihguifli all Beii^s that- 
arc of a fupcrior order to ourfchrcs. It is alfb- - 
applied to God, the Creator of all things. And . 
as the foul of Man, on account of its exccllcacy^ . 
is fuppofed to-be a.fpark>.Gr particle of the 
Divine Eflcnce, we aicribe to it' fpirkuality^rr- 
That other part of Man, the Body^ wc know, by 
experience, is fubjefl to decay and xliiTolution : 
But we are informed, from the Scriptures, thair 
the Soul furviTcs it in another ftate pf exigence. 

The Powers of the Soul arc divided into twd 
kinds ; the one is calFed nuntaty the other moraK , 
Hence we derive the diftinftion of the faculties 
of the mind and heart. By tht former we art 
enabled to think . ,By the latter we arc excited to 
action 5 and our anions will be good or bad, ^ iii 
proportion as our moral afFcftions are governed 
1)y Ueafdti or.Seiife^ The moral affeftions are , 
called the faculties of tlie hearty becaufcitis from 
that organ of the body, that thcfe impulfes Teem 
to originate* In like manner the faculties of the 
f»/W are fometimes c^led the faculties of th6 
lead, from the opifiion^ thiSit thought fpring^ 
from the bf airt. . 

The priiicipal. faculties of the mind are th^ie: 
It iS'Reafofi, in the firft place, ivhich diftin>- 
{giiihes us fronumere animal life. . By this we 

diiiowXf 
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xHTcover truth, and acquire knowUdge. This 
quality >of it is called Vnderftanding. Whence 

^ciake ^ comparifon of different things, and 
determine as to their feveral properties or attri- 
butes, we exercife our Judgmtnt. A Powcr^of 
. forming a variety of pleadng Images in the Mind 
IS- called Fancy^ or Imaginotkn, A capacity of 
making difcoveries, or contriving things that are 
new and ufefiil, is faid to be. lni)ention. A ready 
and quick appvehenfion,' with a promptitude ia 

'-'learningi is<alled Genius. A perception of, and 

-relifh for, the Betfuties both of the works of 
Nature and Art, is called T(ffie» To retain and 
Tccolleftpaft occurrences or fenfations is the 

; peculiar office of -Memory* Thcfe are the Acui- 
ties of the mind, by^he proper application of 
which, we ar»ve at IntelleAual improvements, 
colled); ufeful ideas, and become intelligent 
Beings. 

^Thc /acuities of Be iearj are certain cmoHons, 
by which our moral condu£l is directed. If they 

' have a good tehdency they will produce virtuous 

^ manners. If they have a bad tendency, they will 
lead to evil, or, in the fcripture language, to the 

. praftice of fin and wiekednefs. Their iMuencc 
IS not equal upon all : Some are under the domi- 
nion of one Paffion, and fome of another., The 

' operations of each will be alfo different. In' fome 
Perfonsi a particular appetite is Indulged to an 

-extreme J in othew it is reftrained within the 

bounds 
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Ixnm^s ef mod«nrtioo ; er tvkfaift thofe Vfiiityj 
^ririch cieber Conftiencedilktesy or wbtch hsve 
been prefcribed li^ certain laws revealed by God 
to Man. Frooi the diffcrem operations^ of the 
Pftfliofis proceed ibe feversil tempers and di& 
pofitions of Mankind $ s»^I it b irom objerrmg 
tkeir eSdEts on tlie hsomii MmduO, t&at we^ 
afirertain the cK^afters of individttab. 

It b the btififieft of Reaibit to regulate the(e 
Faffions or i^Roflions; whkb, voder proper 
fttbordiiiation^ are theneceiarirfpriiig; o£ afkion^ 
but if fofiered to riot in exce&iHil be prodtiAive 
of moral evHs» As for inftaaoe, Jiiff^prBfirvatiwt 
is a proper and mmral afieAiott i bnt it maj 
^legenerate into a mercenary and felfifli fpirity 
^n^iofe fruits kre fooietimes oppredions and in- 
juftice.— -dP/ri^rrr may be cixhct fcnftial or 
rational $ the former unconiTOukd will lead to 
crimes and pnnilhments; the latter wHl be^ 
innocent, and p^rodnce real en)oymei»t.'— A trm 
firtftof Honour^ joined to-fimfibiKiyv avay b^ is 
protestor of Virtioc, and an Avei^er of Vice j 
may (bpport the ditoorumt of civil liGev attid 
check tlie impertinence* of fo%: But a/i^ 
/mf0 ef H9ti$ut^ iviTrf produce Anger, Re^eng^ 
and even Murder. 

Hiat the facnltiea of the Mind are coatnaon 
to botb Sexes is not to be difputed : BFot k has 
been argued, whether they pofiefs them io^nt 
equal degree? By ibine it has been aficrted> 

that 



;drikt the natural taleiie» of Men are Itipcrior to 
ihok 6£ Wommi. But this is^ aft affcrtion with- 
out proofs and may be eafily confuted by the 
teftipqaoay of experience. Were ire to, make a 
caadid GomparUan l)etweeit male and female 
abilities^ independeDt of educations, the refult 
wottUbe hj Bi» means fayosrrable to this opinion. 
That the capadtietof each Sex are equal, may 
be cafily perceived by an attentive obferver of 
chUdreo, previotis to the culture of tuition. IF 
any cS&fence be then difoernible, it Ts certainly 
ia favour of Giri« j who in general difjplay a 
gieater ihareof vivacitf, and a readier talent for 
Converfation, than Boy^. ** The Judgment and 
** the Underftandmg ripen much Ibohcr iq the 
** former, than in the fatter. Women obferve \ 
<* and^ Men reafon*,** The caufe is obvious. 
Whilft the Mafte Sex are confined for a feries of 
years to the iludy of Books^} the Female Se^f, 
whofe education is different, are more at liberty 
to read die World, and notice what pafles in if. 
It is not necefl[ary> neither fa rt expedient for the 
purpose of civil Society, that Girls fhould be 
educated in the fame manner as Boys : But were 
a fimilar plan to be adopted, the Women, with- 
out doubt, would he" as well informed in the 
fyftcm of human knowledge as the Men. 

But 
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But-we need not confine ourfelves to dieorj. 
The produAionsof feveral literary Ladies might 
be mentioned as fufficient proofs of the extent of 
the female mind } which has often, 6y the force of 
itS'Owi\powerS| made a coiifiderablepragrefs in 
erudition. It might be farther obfervcd, 4hat, 
in this refpea, they have been more frequently 
indebted to natural capacity, joined to their awn 
application, than to the afliftance of Teachers^ 
A recent inftance confirms the truth of this 
remark. There is a wo.maii * now living, born 
oT indigent Parents, uneducated, and obliged to 
work for her daily bread, who has aftonilhed 
the World by her Poetical compofitions. 

On thercvival of Learnipg in fehis country, 
^hen knowledge began to fpread by the inven* 
tion of Printing, it was very common for Perfons 
of Rank or Fortune to give their daughters a 
learned education, and to have them inftruded 
in the Greek and Latin Languages. 'Queen 
Elizabeth could converfq in thelaft ;«'aQd was 
\rell acquainted with the clafli^s. JLady Jane 
,Grey, as ce4ehrated for her Beauty, as her 
misfortunes, w^as found in her apartment reading 
Plato, a Greek Author. But though Several 
Women, at this period, could compofe 4n thefe 
ancient Tongues, y,ct, fays Dr. Kippis f," there 

• Mr«. Ycarfley, a Milk Woman at RrHlol. 
sf Biographia Britannica. 

**• was 



\ 



"*' -WRsijy no^ineans that difi&ifien of knowledge, 
" ^* that cuhmtion of Mindj tiat tafte for Booksi, 
" which we^ now meet with, in aimofl: every 
*^* company of. Ladies/ Neither do we find, that 
» " the learned Women of the fjxteenih Century 
" produced fuch Works, as have continued to 
; ** be read much by Pofterity/' 

. Many Women amongft the Moderns have 
Tendered thcmfclves emirtent in almoft every 
^province of Literature. Madame Dacier tran* 
Jdated Homer from the Greek into the ^French 
Xanguage. One of our own Countrywomen'* 
<has given a Veifion, in the Engl iSi language, cf 
'Epiitetus, a Greek Wiriter. But a tranflation 
from the Hebrew, which, by the Men, is left 
?ftudicd than ihe former, may appear more 
extraordinary. This has been done by Mift 
'Francisf. 

A mongfVoior female Hiftomns, Mr6. Macauley 
*is the firft in rank. Her Hiftory of England is- 
♦written in a nqrvous 4nd animated ftyle. It is 
•alfo diftinguilhed t^y a freedom of inveftigation. 
— Mrs. Trimmer's Sacred Hiftory, felcftcd from 
(the Scriptures, has mefwith approbation from 
^thc Public. And by Mifs Murry, the World 
4iM been favoured with a conclic Hiftory of the 

•'Mrs. Carter.. 
4 She publiflied a poetical ^VerriMi of Scfomoii^t Son|;t, 
' > with Nikt£» critical and explanatory . 

H Kingdoms 
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JKingdoms of Judah and Ifirael, intcrfpcrfed'with 
jnoral refleftioas, particularly adapted • to the 
improvement of young -Perfons. 

It ii needlefs to be more particular. I fliaTI, 
therefore, only obfcrvcin general, that therrare 
-feveral' Ladies* of this Country now linng, 
whO| in dramatic produ^ions, in Poetry, in 
tranflations from the French and Italian, and in 
miscellaneotis literature, have fufEcientl]^ proveB, 
that your Sex are not deficient in mental endow- 
ments. And it would be doing them an injuftice 
not to "iubjoin the following Eulogy of- Dr. 
Kippis : ^' Another circumftance obfervable in 
^* the learnt Ladies of the fixteenth Century i^, 
•• that they were mdft eminent for their piety. 
^ *' It is pleafing to refleft, that the bcft female 
** Authors of the prefcn^day, are not inferior 
*^ to them in pious and virtuous principles and 
♦* conduA. To whidiinaybc added, that theft 
^* Ladies are unaffeft^ in their manners, and 
** that they do not eftccm themfeli«s above the 
•* ordinary duties of domeftic life.** 

From this Ihort review irwill fcirelybe allowed, 
that in works of literature, the Womenr have 
acquitted themfelves with reputation ; andth^ 
they by no means dcfervc the reproach of thqfc 

* It will be fufficient to enumerate the following names : 
^rt. Cowley, Griffiths, Barbauld, Dohfon, Carter, Montagxie, 
Chapone, Smith, Robinfon and Inchbald« Mifs Moore, Sew« 
f^ds Williams, L.ce aud Burney. 

Men, 
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Mtn, whp^ in all the^pridc of fcholaftic leaf ning» 
depreciate their natural abilities. However the 
-foil may be ncglcfied, jct thqr have given 
rfufEdent proofs^ that the minds of thedfairSex 
-are capable of cultivation^ and have been po« 
^iched by erudition. The Sciences are not 
too abftrufe for female Genius: And th^re 
-have been Women, who have given ample 
>teftimonie6<of the qaickeft vperceptions ; with a 
<<lircernaient and penetration equal to the ablcft 
^Statefinen. I mennon thefe circumftances as an 
-exempliiicatton of their capacities i for when 
Xa^ies enter -into j>oliticalcoi>t,enttons» or devote 
ibeir livesi le ftndy, th^ throw off the female 
charaf^m Their f|*Uei:e of aAion is different.; 
•in whroh they have humbler and more ufeful 
. <}uties to difcharge. What I contend ibr is the 
sextem of 'ibe female mind;; and the facility with 
^bich it might be-im^ovcd^ 

As^ therefere, it cannot bedenied, that jour 
rSex have. gi^^en equal .{M-oofs with the Men, of 
.<?eniu6, Judgment, Tafte and Imagination, 4t 
*-&ouid be your care, my young Audience, to 
tapply thofc talents, in whatever degree you may 
\ poflefs them, to proper ful^efis ; and to devote 
•fome p^rt of your time to ulefo! Reading. The 
.Knowledge you v/ill thus acquire, v^\l enable 
you to fupport yo.ur proper rank in Society ; 
^and wipe off the afperfion of a fondnefe f<?r 
-Hz levity. 
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levity and trifling, with which your Sex has 
been charged. 

It is not fufficieht that yo\i are taught the : 
domeffic arts. , If you-wbuW-wifh to>have a true 
fcnft of virtue and decortrai, to befit companions 
for Perfons of fenfe, and to ail >with eafe .and 
dignity in your future ftitionrs, let it be yottr 
defire, thtit yotrr mind ihooldhave it's due fhar^ 
of irfftfuaion ; and let there be uq want of 
application on your paints, (houl«iy0U be fo happy 
as to*bc direftcd hi a proper plan for improving 
it. And though it bt notneceflary for WeawA 
to ftudy the learned Languages, or thofe Arts 
and Sciehtes which are called Profeffional,^: ytt 
a certain degree of knowledge is both ornamemal 
and bfeful. It is, therefore, an illiberal prejudice 
to fay, that Women (hould be kept in ignorance, 
in order to* render them more docSe in tlie 
management of domcftic concerns. 

Pretenders to Literature.are nof to be ranked 
whh the leaned: And if there have besn 
Pedants ^amongft' the Women, they have been 
alfo found amongft the Men ; fo that this weak- 
cefs is not peculiar to the female fex. Neither 
has it been oblcrved, that fenfibliB Women have 
defpifed the duties of- their ftatien. .Tbehr 
fupcriority in knowledge has rather adde4 "a 
grace to their domeftic offices ; and rendered 
their manner of difcharging them more engaging 
and agreeable. Womieo thus informed are lefs 

liable 



.liable to fallrtQto the fa&ieiiable follks of the 
age, or to be fetigucd-with thcir^wn bomesj 
iAotc Books afid Conr^M-fation will afford. them, 
9t thfiir leifure bour$9 a fufficient amuiement, 
iV'itbout having rccouiib to places of public rcfort 
and diilipation. -■ 

I have alreai^yobforyedi that it is not occef* 
fiity for Women to be taught the learned 
I^anguages. There are fome modern one^ 
Aieh as ^he French and Italian, the ftydy of 
vhich has, of late years, beqa introduced into 
tbe-fyftem of female education. The firft may 
be conJSdered as more eflential than the laft, 
1ttcau£r.of our vicinity to, and intercourfe vrith 
Ihat nation by whom it is^fpoken. But I would 
particularly recommend to you an acquaintance 
with the Grammar of your own Tongue : Be- 
eaufe there is nothfng which expofes a Pertbn's 
want of literature or education, more than mif- 
ts^es in fpeaking or wrhing; and whea^crrors^ 
are committed in thefe refpeAs, they fcldom pafa 
unnoticed. Improprieties of Speech will foon 
be difcovered ; but thofe of composition, as ia 
the inftanceqf Letter- writing, to which proba- 
bly you will find frequent occafion to have re- 
courfci will cemain is more lading proofs of ig- 
norance. An idea will be formed of your Abi- 
lities, from the knowledge you have acquired of 
your own Language. Grammatical faults, whe- 
ther they regard Orthography or Conftruftion, 
H3 wUl 
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will feldDm be treated with much lenity. T&ey< 
are commonly thefubjefls of ridicule orcriticifm.. 
To have it faid of you^ that you are ignorant of 
the language of the Country in which jxiu are- 
born, i» a ftjgma eafily to be avoided^ if you be^ 
attentive to this branch of inftruAion. > 

The inference I (hall draw from what has been^ 
iaidy and with which I fhall conclude the prefen^ 
J».cfliu"c, IS this — You are now at that feafpn?. 
oF life, when you are moft fufccptible of im-. 
proveinent. Your faculties are now expanding r 
andi by txtrciCb, will increafe their power* 
The memory is capacious ; and (houId| there* 
fbrei be iurniOied with fuch materials, as may^ 
be profitable to you hereafter. The more it i» 
employed, the more retentive it will be. T^e 
underftanding is. nowt inqui&ive and eager for 
kifbrmation.* Let it be your'wtfii, that it mighfr 
be diredtd'to the contemphitioB of proper db« 
jeAs, and to the acquifition of ufeful knowledge^ 
}f left uncultivated, you will cenceivei falfe no« 
tions (Q|f things, and will probably imbibe fucb 
inveterate prejudices, as may hereafter give Sb. 
wrong bias to your conduct through lifCii. 
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** She, wIm iau ao TafteforweU-wrirtcn Bookt»^iU ofteir 
**- be at a LoTs how to-fpend her Time ; and the Coniequencet. 
'*-of fetch a State are too fiequeot not t«. be known, and too 
** fatal not to -be dreaded. '* 

Dlt^KNOX. 



Mavsnc alreadjr froytd, thtt the female mind 
u endued with capacities TuiEcient for the acquis 
fition of knowledge, We will next confider, 
bj what means it is to be attained... Reading is 
the principal fource of iatelligence and informa* 
tion. . It alib joins amufement with inftrudlion* 
Books^ are the repositories of all Science, both 
divine and human ; Q^ that whatever relates to 
the prefent or the future life, may there be found. 
Bj^ their affiftance, we are acquainted with the 
events of ancient and modern times, and, in 
fliort, with the hiftorj^ of Mankind, which in- 
cludes whatever relates to Religion, to Govern* 
ment, to the PafRons, to Manners and to Learn- 
ing- The produ£tipns of N:.ture and Art open a • 
«wlde field .for ftudy and mveftigation. . But i£, 
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as it ha5 been obfervcd^ it wouW employ a €on>^ 
iiderable portion of time toanalyze^ with accij^ 
racy, the ftrwfture and properties^df znjGaglc- 
"thing out of all the^ works of Creation, how 
fhould we be able, in the fhort fpace of hvman 
life, to explore the various objeftsthat furround' 
«s on every fide ! This could not be eSk&cd by. 
the moil unwearied dlHgence, if Mankiad hzS 
not the means of perpetuating the fruits of their 
labours and obfervationsi by handing them down' 
to poftertty ; who are thus^ informed of the dif- 
covcrics of others, suid are thereby enabled to** 
extend and improve them. In Boobs^ therefore, 
are preferved the knovrledgc and- experience o£ 
our Predecefibrs; and we acqi^iretbem witiiGiifr 
thofe applications, whichhav^ becn^dif eady «x»* 
crted. The Works of Art arc brought toh 
greater pcrfc£Han, and^made more fubfervicnt to- 
the wAntft' and n^cel&ttes of Mankind^ by anr 
acquaintance with the works of nature.. 

By Books, likcwilc, your Paffion would' be 
ygreeably animated ; and you would be fufceptr- 
blc to the nicer feelings of pity and benevolence* 
Neither would'the cmotrons of tenderncfs Only 
be excited. The moral affeitibny would all ia- 
turn be fuitably engaged, by the greateft and 
fDoft interefting fubjcft that can employ the hu- 
jfnan mind. Such Perfons as have happily 
acquired atafte for Reading, are furnifhed with 
ah entertainment the beft adapted to rational 
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* jBpiflgs. They will ocrcr complaia of the tedi- 
jou&i^fs of time. Tq this they will devote their 
Idfure hours, or thuie opportunities that inter- 
jFere not witjii thje engageaients which they owe 
to domeftic employment or fociety. 

It is to ]3oQks that we are indebted for alt that 
difting:^i(hes us from Savages. By them the 
fUnd^Tidanding isenlarged, and the Principles and 
Duties of Religion inculcated. They are the 
jchanpel, throu^ which the knowledge of all 
ufeful arts and iciences is conveyed ; together 
with the Hiftory of their orig^n^ progrefs and 
improvement. Tfaitough their afliflance, we 
can trace the gradations of the human mind from 
fbarb^rifm to refinement* We can compare the 
fiate of ancient and modern literature, as well as 
.ancient and modern manners: And we can la* 
form ourfelves of the. fentiments and opinions 
.of thofc, who have not only gone before us^ but 
who have lived in remote ages. By the help of 
Books we can fit at eafe, and travel to the moft 
diftaut parts of the World; behold the cudoms 
and manners of all the different nations on the 
habitable Globe^ and read their various hiAprles, 
governments and laws. Neither axe we ccnfia- 
cd to the earth we inhabit. We can furvcy the 
other Planets-, apd read the fublime defcriptiona 
which have been given of the folar fyftem, and 
all the wonders of the Skies. The difcovcrics, 
which h^ve^ecn made in this port ofnature^ ^x 
. H 3 aftonilhingly 
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aftoniflilogly great. The obicfts were too granft 
not to engage much of the attention- of Man*^ 
kind in every age of the World. The obfcrya*- 
eion» of Aftronomers haYc been recorded for- 
ourinftruftionj and they arc fuch as muft con- 
vey to the mind, the moft exahed ideas that iti» 
poillble to conceive, of the immenlity of crea^ 
tion; andi^f the inlTnite wifdom, power and 
excellency of that Being who could create a fyf- 
tem of fiich amaztng extent ; and conduA it, Ol 
all its parts, witlx fuch admirable fymmetry^ 
contrivance and. dbfign. 

By Booths we learn to fuA'ain adyerfity witht 
fortitude^ and profperity with moderation ; be«- 
caufe they furniik us with ufeful precepts and 
examples adapted to e^ery condition of life. 
They enable U5 to compare paft ages with the 
prefcnt ; and.to obferve what, in our forefathers, 
is worthy of imitation, and what ought to be 
avoided; that We might thereby improve by 
their virtues, and take warning by their errors. 
Reading ferves alfo to difpel the gloom dF foli- 
tttde; and diffufe over the mind a placid cheer- 
fulnefs. To Books we are indebted for every 
thing that can profit or delight us; becaufe in 
them are coUe^ed the wifjom of ages, the • 
uiiited labours and refearches of the learned and 
ingenious. 

The truths, with which we are ftirhifhed by 
Reading, contribute alfo to nourlih and ftrength- 

en 
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tn the miod, which, Vkt the body, rcquirci 
(roper aliment. Asweufuallfadcpt the opinio 
ons,' and imitate thexxamples of thofe, with 
whom we 4ail7 converge, fo by making ourfelves 
acquainted with ^the fentiments and conduft of. 
the good and wife, we are led to conform to « 
them iniour habits of thinkings and in ouc 
modes of praftice. The mind that has not ia 
Itfdf ^ filflkieht ftockof ideas, may, by read* 
ing, bCwfurnHhcd with fuohas will promote re« 
fle&ion and meditation. It will enable us to con-» 
template truth in a variety^ of forms, and extra£t . 
from thence u&ful principles and maxims. 

The underftanding that has not been enlight*' 
ened, is expofed to th& prejudices of ignorance, 
and the imprei&onsof Tuperffiiion. Bigotry and 
Enthufiafm geneiblly Ripply the place of^know* 
ledge i . and their- effects* .4iave been frequently 
fatal to the peace of mankind. , But thoit;, 
who are converfant with BookSy-^arenot fubjcA 
to vifionary dclufions -and . groundlcfis fefr;^ 
They are liberal in their opinions, and candid 
towards thofe who differ from them; particu* 
larly with refpe^ to the doArines of 'Religion, 
and modes of worfhip ; whteh difference^ 
. from the want of a tolerant fpirit, has been 
produAire of animofities and periecution. 

Reading will alfo prepare you for Society. 
Your fex, it muft be confeffed, arc- fond of 
ornamental accompliihmcnts. And can there 

be 
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be one more orhamental, than the art o£ pleafiitg 
in converfation ? An .^fterior grace not onlf 
ftrikes the Beholder, but k lilaewii4: a favourabk 
introduAion: yet vrhepe extemails onfjr haiN( 
t)een fludtedi what yon gain atfirft, yon wouM 
lofe afterwards. The imprefiion will not be laft* 
sffg. WhereasanicnprotedMind, though it may 
not immedtatety recommend kfetf^yet cannot faM 
of procuring refpeft and cfteem, if accompanied 
with modcfty and good nature y for even tbefe 
are more to be expedted from a Woman of 
Senfcy than from her, who has no ideas of moral 
propriety; or of the necefficyof gorerning the 
temper. The Beauties of the Mind and Virtues 
of the Heart will always meet with reverence^ 
Though the Graces may embellifh all mtelledlual 
acquirements, yet they will not fupply their 
place I but will only render ignorance more con« 
fpicuousy and excite, at the fame time, an emo«> 
tton of pity, that an elegant form ihould not be 
united with interior excellency* ■ 

Converfation muft be infipld where the mind 
is void of ideas, and is not capable of thought or 
l-eflefkion. Materials muft be laid up in youth, 
to fupply the wants of age ; without which the 
Society of Ferfons uninformed, wilt be often 
troublefome and difagreeable, by a dull repeti- 
tion of frivolous rcmarlcs/ or by uuinterefting 
garrulity. 
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: 'Ef readiog fou ane qualified either to remaki 
iit home or to travel and nfit, with a greater 
ilegree of fatt8fi£lion> - than if you were ««iac* 
^iMiiatcd with BooM ; for thefe are the beft 
compimonsof returemeut^and when abroad^ you 
will have frequent opportunitief of . applyingj, 
leitb pleafm-e and advantage,, that know kdge 
you have thence acquired* You will be ena* 
bled to receive a purer esjoy men ty e'ven from 
the Qtttward facuhies; ^of which no one 18. 
more extenfive tbjtn the fsnfe of feeing. An 
igncM-ant Spe&ator will behold an objedi^hat is 
beautifol and fublime^ without ofiy emotion ; -but 
when the Mini's eje^ a& teafiEm is fometimes 
cabled, diredls that of the Body, how vffibly is 
it affcded I -and how^ does it fparkle with de- 
light ! Such Travellers: will furvey the natural 
curiofities of whatever Country ^they arc m 
With parckolar pkaiui'e, after having read the 
defcriptions of others. Every Place they vifit, 
which is meoior-^^ 'for ^jlbme famous esploity 
fome remarkable event, or for giving Birth to 
fome Perfon of eminent talents, witt excite 
correfpoiidelkt^fenfations or refle6ki^s«« A iPic* 
ture will not fail of pleafing ai^n thofci who 
have no tafte for Paiming. >^ing eoiirveirfant 
with Books, the fubjedt, whioh has employed the 
Pencil of the Artift^ will occur to their recoU 
)s{iio0 \ and they will.pere(|tve, perhaps^ at one 
glance^ that It is takco ^per £ron aoqient pr 
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modem Hiftorf ; or from the mjrthology of fhe ^ 
Greeks and Romans^ which, b/its moltiplicity of 
God3| andthe extraordinary ad ventures -record- 
ed of them,^ has furnifhed copious materials for 
]%ets, Painters -and Sculptors^ They can com- 
piurc the reprefentation of the Painter with the 
defcription of the Poet/ and thus afibrd a varied ; 
entertainment to the mind, « 

ToPerfonsof Reading, the diverfified<ap««- 
pearances<»f Nature, difthiguiifaed as they are by 
Hills, Vallies, Riversi Forefts,.wkh^theprbduc-« 
tiQns of the iinimaL and vegetable tribes, muft 
communicate both a rational^andfcnfibledclighti . 
The contemplation of^^fucb^ Scenes wilt remind 
them of the poetical imagery, and pi^lurefqu^ 
defcriptionil of our moft^ celebrated Bards.-*- 
Reading is- an amufement, forwUch the.Coun^^ 
try is particularly favourable. . Indeed the obli-» 
gation u mutu,al«< The one affords filence and 
tranquillity; and the other lerves to .beguile thofo 
hours^ wjbich, in a rural fituation^ ;ni^t poffi<r 
bly be languid. 

An acijuaintance with the World, or with the 
manners of mankind, is another advantage, 
which refults from reading. . The knowledge 
thus acquired, will prepare you for your appear- 
ance on the bufy ftage of life ; and enable you 
to aA your parts widi caution, and yet with 
firmncfs. The charafters of Virtue, o^ Vice and 
of Folly, have been fo ftrongly marked by the 
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fiiftorian or M6ralift> ttet you wtU be Ufs liable 
to deception^ wfaen\76u fee the living Pbrtraiis : 
whereas the errors c^tiie lemale Sex- have often 
proceeded from an^igneratace of^ the World at 
their firft outfet; . But ' in Books are exhibited 
juft Pi^ftures of human nature. ' 

Tet this* neceilluy tuition has been defpifed by 
A>mei who haTt Aiceeeded in the worldy not by 
idieir merit, but by the arts- of address and 
dii&mulation. From their own good fortune^ 
they have been induced to-recommend the fame 
praAice; and have advifed the early introduftion 
of the female Sex into public company. But 
domeftic retirement i^ doubtlefs a more ufefiil 
ISchool for young Pcrfons of your Sex, In the 
former they will be expofed to the fedu£tions of 
gaiety and pkafure ; >or, at beftj^ their judgments 
are liable to be mifled by the caprice of fafhion^ 
the folly of pride, or the affcAations of vanity. 
;In the latter, they will learn wifdom and pru<p 
dence. Here too they will probably have re- 
courfe to thofe Books which will teach them 
the duties of their Sex, and the fallacy of all 
human purfuitsj^- which are not founded on the 
principles of virtue and religion. This will be 
the fafeft way of acquiring a knowledge of the 
World I for' if the baie and treacherous defigna 
of Libertines are only to be difcovered, unlefi 
'they conyerfe with them, both their honour and 
reputation will be expofed. |^< Muft a Woman 
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«< Iwrn,** faysDr* Fordyoc^ " hoar -tp defend 
<< herfelf againft daogerj by luving £ett ks^Jbitf* 
^< tereeis^— 4}y eateripg iotoany Company tbat 
^< tempts— ^ngagiQg in' any Friendfiiip tb^t 
'^ o&rs, or accepting of almpft any Creaiturp 
^* that happens to court hca^*. A Female, who 
*^ a<b upon this plan> iajoft^ .and flie^ jeho 
** would efieAnally efcape diihonaurand ro- 
^* «nori]e., r^r-oach and ridicnle, muft endeavaux 
** toJcoow the World from. Books— to colleft 
^.< cjLpcrJenceirom thofe who bought it } and \q 
^ 4iun imrcondu<^ herfclf, by oh£:rving the ca.« 
f < lamities it bas-occaiioned to others.'' 

Theipifcondufl of young P^rfon^ proceeds^ 
•in .a great oieafure, from their miiiUken notio^ns 
in the article of amufemcnt; aprppenfity to 
ivhich, if ill direftcd, frequently drives them to 
.dangerous refources. Having formed no t^dis 
for the Pleafure of reading, they inconfiderately 
betake themieUes to every place that iiatt/;^s 
thueir gay -imagination with the profpeft.of delight 
and joy. It ifi a difficult matter to he idle and 
innocent : And Diverfions are fo often criminal^ 
*that they (houldbe, as much .as pofijible> av.oid- 
:ed; ilac^ they are fregQently at the e^ pence of 
fome ViEtue,Qr another^ or, at beft, often lead 
us into .foUy. We Jhould, therefore, endeavour 
ito onlacge the circle of our rational and 4anoceivt 
Plesrfures, that we might h»Tie recoutff to thptp 
/with £ifcty>iynd'Yetui^n Jcam them,w^h*faus£ac^ 
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tibfl. Reading ma^ certainly be ranked amongft. 
tbe numbicF. 

The knowledgCi wlrioh 10^ acquired by Book»^ 
h not only ornamental to Perfons of Fortune-^ 
but is Tifcful alfo to thofe, whofc circuniffance* 
are not afflhent ; for as the laft are nor able to^ 
enter into fiach Societiesi or partake of thofe 
amufi;ments> ni^hich are only within the reach^ 
of the opulentj the; may derive equal, and per- 
haps more fatisfadiion from reading. In the 
hours of folitudei and relaxation from bufinefs^. 
here will be their ref^urcc * The refined enjoy- 
ment arliing fram> hence can only be relifhed by 
liich as have iitlproved their underftandings. It 
fiiay be truly cgU^ the Inxury of the mind«. 
%9'ithotitthts domeftle pTeafure, they might have 
feme reafon to complain of the partial difiribu- 
tion of riches. But they will have lefs caufe to 
repinCi when they confideri that the gifts of the 
mind are beftowed with a- more liberal hand^ 
Not being. confined to any particular rank in 
life^ they are the common bieffingSL of mankind. 
Thefe, if properly applied, are inorc conducive 
to PlcafiHrc than wealth ; for fhould the laft be 
the lot of the ignorant, they could not, ^with all 
their afihience, enjoy thofe dclrgbtS) which flow^ 
from intelleftual improvements* Let each party 
balance accounts, and then fee whofe Plcafurc^ 
are moft durable, or which poffefs tlae charms 
of novelty on repetition. I lafcrj then, that 
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unlefs you can .prevent the taedium o£ Solitttd[^>) 
and make your own homes agreeable, no laftioj^ 
farisfa£kion is ta be fouad from mixed Compa- 
nies and public places.: 

Since the. invention of Printing, Books liave 
increafed, and, in confequence, knowledge has 
been more diffufive. YoU' can» therefore, no 
longer plead, as an ezinife fov mental deficiency,, 
that the Male Sex are defirous of keeping you. 
in ignorance; and are the mianopolizers o£ 
Learning ; becaufe, as Bookis are noMr fo eafily. 
to be procured]^, and in^which every fubje£t o£ 
Literature is fo familiarly explained, it muft be, 
your fault, if you do not have recourfe to them t 
And the other Sex, on their own account^, 
would not wifh to deprive you of this opportuni^^-- 
ty of improvement; as the Converfation of a. 
feniible Woman muft furely be mpre agreeable 
to them, than that which is deftitute of wit, vi« 
iracky or intelligence* The actefs to fcnowledgiiJ 
being thus eafy, there are bujt few females, who ^ 
^can urgeas an apology for their negle£l, the want s 
of opportunity. It is-not confined} as in pafl: 
ages, to .thofe only who were acquainted with * 
the learned languages ; becauTe there is no fub* 
jeft, on which the human mind has been em« 
ployed, that has not been firiiy inveftigated in 
our own.; and there are no Ancient Authors of :^' 
celebrity which have not been tranflated into - 
SngliOi. This diffufion of Science has placed 
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mankmdmore on a level^ in point of underftand*^ 
ingi than in thofe tim^Sj when only the rich, 
could purchaie Booksi on account of tiie ex«* 
pence of tranfbribing them; the multiplicity of 
Copies, by; means of the Prefs, beingi. an the pe- 
riod. I allude tO| unknown*^ 

•Some have objected to Hterary ixnprovementft^ 
in your Sex, fromanidca, that they will tend to^ ' 
make them vain and. conceited. But this objec'^ 
lioji fccms to have nd foundtitton in fad: — 
Womeui who are difpoftd to be vain and con«v 
cciced, will mdulge this, propenfity, whether 
they have any degree of learning or not : And 
^nity, 5r affiftation^ much oftne^ proceeds 
from.triviial caufes, than from knowledge. A 
modcft and unafliiming behavit)ur is more to bo. 
cxpcftcd from i fenfible Woman, than from 
one who Is i|;'n6rant. ' The la^ is' gentraUy lo-* 
<^aciou9j find often impertineoc. 

It has be$:n thought by others,, that Readings 
will be an hihdratice to domcilic duties. Let us 
hear one of your own Sex,/Qpon thisfubjeft. 
** If yoju.rife early^'* fay* Mrs* Pennington to 
her. daughter, — " if you waftc no ^Ufineceflkry 
•^ time in drefling, and ?f you conduA your 
*^ houfe in a regular ritetlvod, you will find many 
^ vdcapt hours, unfilled by this maternal bufii 
"* neis ; . ajid' no obj^dion can be made to your 
** employing ^hefe in fuch improvements of the 
^ xtiind^ as are moft fiiitaUe to* your gonius and 
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^ inclipat jon. I believe no man of underAand- 
** iogwUl think, that, under fuch regulations, a- 
'* WojnaiH will either make a lefi agreeable com*. 
^' paqion, a Icfs ufcful Wife, a lefi careful Mo- 
•* thcr, or a woyfe Miftrefs of a family, for all* 
•* the additional kncfwlcdge her induftry and.^ 
^application can acq,uire,** ' 

But the advantages^ or Rdadihg can only be^- 
derived from a proper choice of Books.^ That 
courfeof Reading muft.be unprofitable, vhich^^ 
is confined to Novels s and this, I am apprehen* 
fisr«, is too m^uch the cafi> with your Sex • The 
Pr:e& daily, teenixs t^itfa tb^fe pufadit^tions, which > 
grc the trafbofcircjilitingLibf^ri^S.^- There, arc. 
bat few Novck; whi^li'havc a tendency to givc- 
a right tytp to the aff^iflions ; or, at leaft, are . 
calcttlajxd to . imptavc the mipd. A perufal 
of thco^ in rapid fucceffion, is, in fa<fl, a 
mifemploymcatt of. time; as, inmoft Novels^ 
thibfe is ft fimilarity in the incideots and charac« 
tqr&i and th^ie perhaps are unnatural, or feldom 
to be fbundin jpcal life : fa that young Women, 
who app^ thcmlcli^es to* this- fort of Reading, 
are liable to many errors, both in conduA and 
converiation, frooi the romantic notions they 
will thence imbibe. Navels are the laft Books^ 
which they (hould read ; inftead of bdr\g almoft 
the firft,. as is the too general practice ; becaufe. 
when their judgment is matured by ufeful read^ 
i^^y when they are acqi^aintcd vlch the bdt 
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Authors in the EngUfii langaage, and have 
thereby acquired a taftc for literature, they will . 
rgeA from this fpecies. of compofition, all fuck 
produflions as are net-worthy their perufaL; 
and they will be able toieleA thofe, which have 
fonie degree of merit. 

Yoxi {hould read Books of Divinity, Morality, 
Hiftory and Phllofophy. It will be unnecefTary 
to recommend Poetry; as your Sex have a 
natural partiality forwo|ks of imagination ;but 
then you ihould be careful to^read only, fuch 
Authors, whofe verfilficatfon is corrcft, and 
whofe fentimentB are pure I for. licentioufneft 
in a poetic garb may lofe much of itsdeformity^ 
but the precepts of Virtue -may be mordftrongly 
enforced by theliarmony of numbers. 

Religion is the great concern of Man ; bec^i^uf^ 
it inftr lifts him in his duty to .God, and in what- 
ever relates to his ^ifpeniations towards him. 
In tb€ Scriptures is containetl Ihis important 
Revelation. In them '^are the words' of eternal 
life. . They ihould, therefore, be carefully 
perufed, as well in youth as in age. But 
independent of their utility to us, as declaring 
the will and purpofes of the Almighty, they 
abound in a great variety of matter. They con- 
tain the Hiftory of the earlieft ages of the 
Worid, particulady of the Jewifli People i who 
were fele£ted from the reft of the nations, and 
experienced more immediately the divine pro- 

tefti^n 
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tcAio&amd gOTernment^ that the knowledge and 
«rorihip of one God might be preferved ; which 
the Pagans^ who iurrottnded them, had coritipt* 
ed bj £a1fe do&rines and idolatrous fuperftition. 
This Hiftory is fblIowed| as by connexioni with 
that of the eftablilhment of Chrifiianity ; and 
more eipecially of the life and death of lt$ 
{bunder, Chrift j vhofe aftions ^d convcrfati- 
on, as well as thofe of his foUowers, tlie Apof- 
tles, are £iithfuUy recorded, for the benefit and 
inftruAion of mankind j and With fuch elegant 
Smplicity of language, as cahnot fail to gratiQr 
the lovers of trUthand eloquence. The Epfiftlcs 
bf the' firft Preached of thfc Gofpcl arc ex« 
'planatory of the doArines of Chrift ; and arc 
replete with arguti\ent anS cloTe rerffoning. Ih 
fhort, the Scriptures, coniidcred as a facrcd 
Hiftory J coniidered asthc dcpofit ofhcavc<i1y, 
^ifdom, enlightening the minds of Men, "Which 
were "before clotfded by ignorance and error, 
^wlth reirpe£k to tlie knowledge of God, Ac 
jmmortality dfthcibul^ and a ^murtilslte> ton- 
iidered aftb as revealing that great ttf^Rcfj of 
redemption, which liad been Icrng fbrct old by a 
Series of Propliccies rn the 'Old Tcftament, and 
which was accotnplifhed in the Peribn of the 
MeiBah, as related in the New $ coniidered alfo 
as containing a liidft excellent fyftem of morality, 
delivered* in precepts, or llluftrated by Parables 
and Examples j and if we add to thcf«, tfeelub- 

lime 
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Itme defcriptions of thci Being and Attributes 
of God, vAA ^kich^hey are interfperfcd ; and 
^the great number tff betutilul fimilitudes, me- 
taphors> and allulicais, vnth vhich they abound 
•—the ScriptuiieSj confidered in* every point of 
WW, ought io be read by you -with' the moft 
'ferious attention^ 

That you may be further improved in reli- 
gious knowledge, you (hould read Books of-Di- 
▼inity.' The importance of the fubjeft is a fuf- 
ficient recommendation^ I^^^X *^^ ^^^ diver- 
ted ofthefcholaftic jargon of the laft century • 
fo that from the manner in which they art 
written, as well as from the iater^fting-^l^edb 
of difculiion, they will afford both pleafure^nd 
•improvement. The Seynons of Dr. Bkir, de- 
fervedly 4idmired by the Public, Aiffidiehtly 
-prove, that compofitions of this kind are capa- 
ble of the embeUiftiments of didtion tind fenti- 
*«ient. 

Though the Scriptures a»d 'Books df l>ivl- 
""tiity iiiftruft us both in what we aretobtlliieve, 
and in what we are -to pradife, yet the Science 
of Manners, or,' as it has been called. Ethics, 
"and fometimes, moral Philofophy, is more par- 
ticularly treated of in a great variety of fepa- 
rate publications. Writings of*this dlafs have 
' a tendency to make Men wife and good> by di- 
reAing them in the duties of life, and in the 
means of attaining happineis. They defcribe 
the nature and effects of vice, and the diforders 

brought 
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tiiougbt <Jii fiociety-oind Individulils by the bh* 
xeftrained indulgence of^hc Faffian$: On the 
other hand, they point ont the pkaftires and 
rewards of Virtue. Effays of this kind are in 
general fhort.; but admit of a great divcrfity of 
jremarkand illuftratiOT. They <ate v the refalt 
of aftual obfervation on humaa^i^liona; thert^ 
iforc they more fenfiblyaflfefl:*every Man's feel- 
ings ; fo that he is>C€mvi6led.and convinced, ex* 
hoTted and admonifhed. Moral Truths are 
capable ofeKcmplification by allegory, by tale, 
by fable>and by ;cbara61er. Such is the na- 
ture of thofep«riodioctl EfFays^ Yrhich hai?e been 
.jmbliflied binder* the titles of the JSpeiSatoi, 
Ranibler,^and Adventurer. Thefe have been 
focceeded by others vi^rittcn in a fimilar man- 
ner, equally inftru6\ive and amufing. 

If the love of reading adventures betheprin- 
cipal inducement in ma«y forperuiing.Novels^ 
that tafte m^y be more amply gratified, and tp 
■aoteadvant^ge, by real Hiftory; vrhere they 
will meet with the .charafters of Perfons wha 
have exifted, and vPith events whixsh have hap- 
pened. Thefe will furnifh them viith ufcf\il 
fubjefts for reBeftioB. Here they may learn 
Wifdom from the example of othei-s.; and here 
they may read the truehiftory of Man, in eve- 
, ry age, in every dlimate^ in eveiy ftation ^and 
in every form of Government. Or would th«y 
vrilh to fee the tharaSers of individuals deli- 
neated 



^atcd tnorc diftinflly, and with mote mmutc- 
llefs, than whut they can be in general hiftoif' 
•—would they wilh to fee them, as it were, in 

^rivat^ life, they will meet M^ith much^ntcr- 

^tainiAent asVell aslbftriijtion from Biography, 
which is confined to the lives and aftions of • 

-eminent Perfons, who have diftinguiflied thcnp- 
fclvcs for their .great exploits, their abilities, 
their learnilig/qT their piety. "" 

' If you are dtlirousof beiligacqtiaihted with 
the Heavens and the JBarth, with the order of 
nature, with the principles of things, their cauw 
fes and effefls, you muft rea(,d Books of Aftro- 
nomy and Philofophy, or Natural Hiftory ; 
where you will find the oeconomy of Divine 
Providehte clearly expkmcd, and in a manheir 
ealily to be uftderilood, Thereare ho fubjefta 
bn which a rsltional mind can be more fuitably ^ 
t>r more profitably etnployed- TTi^ Heavens de^ 
elate the glory of God , and the firtn'amenijheweth 

' his handy work. The Earth, the Water and the 
"Air abound with prb^uftlohs both animate and 
]naiiimiate, fo Various ^nd fo admirW)ly contri*- 
\ed by the drreftion of ififinite wifdom, as can- 
not be cofitemplated, but with delight and fa. 
tisfaftion. A furvey of trhe vi^orks of Creation 
« an inexhauftible fource of fpeculation and 
improvement; the curiofity of Man will be ex^ 
cited ;»his love of Novelty gratified ; the omni*- 
potenceof the Deity will fill him with wonder • 
and his benevolence with gratitude. 
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■ •Add to tW8, that rctitinfr Modeftf, thlt fec^ 
to wiih itfelf onfcfn, andihriiiks at-the Boldacis of Jn^pec« 
tion. 

^MOOVT KXMMETH. 



Having confid«red, in my preceding Lec- 
tures, the duties and employments of your Sei^^ 
•with the education requlfite to qualify you for 
your refpcftive ftations in life, I fhall next pro- 
ceed to make fome obfervations on female Man- 
,jfsers, more particularly as they refped yoar 
focial interconrfe. 

The World feems now before you ; and >y our 
Imagination, 1 doubt not, has painted it in the 
gayeft and moft pleafing colours. When the 
buflnefs oflnftnsAion is fininied^ you flatter 
yourfelves with the enjoyment of thofe plea* 
fures that are fo inviting to your young defires^ 
and fo captivating to your enraptured faney, 
which probably fuggeftsto you, that as you 
have already fpentthe period of childhood in 

' con- 
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«anfinea^nt ^nd application, youth Ihould be 
<levQted t9 thpfe rccreatioiisi, which arc fuitar 
Mq to it* TJti^it th^re ate reereatioAS fuitable 
to it I will grants bat without proper .precaiU- 
ition, you n^ay chufe fucli as are improper ; and 
^itkout due refle&ion you may be iiK^ned to 
(dedicaieia too great poi^ti^nofyotirtime, even 
^o tbofe which are innocent And allowable* 
jPor iupppfing 'that you fcit out with right Prin- 
ciplea, yet the "variety of agreeable objeftj 
^arovJnd you may prevent their operation : a.nd 
ieduce ydu tp excqed the bpunds of prudence 
and naodcratioiH-^Pai^fe, therefore, atthe Por- 
italof life;; .and >b€jfore youadv^pce, ho weaver 
enticing the profpeft, coi^ifder, whether the 
couife you mean to purfue, be juftified by the 
approbation of Res^fon, or whether you are im- 
pelled by the ardour of Pafl^on or Curiofity ! , 
The firft inclination which dlfcovers^rtfelf in 
your.Sejc, and at the pexaod of life I allude tp^ 
is that q{ ndmiping;0nd hdng;^iinirei. The ob- 
ijeSs of your admiration will be varioiiSibut 
jtbey Will be prifipipally thofe. qf ^gaiety and 
-fplendour, fefttiTity.and Boirth. Thofe plaee% 
':which pleafe the eye p»r divert the fancy^ which 
Are proteffiedly defigned fpr amufement, and 
wheye there is a refovt pf bpth fexes, will, pro-, 
fcably be moft agreeabk. Perhaps alf^> yoiiw?}l 
be too foonattraSedrwith the Perfonsand Con- 
-i^erfation of young Men ; becaufe thefe early a;- 
'la tachin«3i^- 
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tachBients arc frequently made without judg- 
ment and difcretion ; and before you are capa- 
ble of diftinguifhrng^the meritorious from the 
undeferving. 

Tale admired^ feems, indeed,, -the peculiar 
privilege of your Sex \ but thU, if not properly 
-undcrfliood, may lead you into fatal miftakes; 
becaufe if you fhould wifh only to be admired 
* Tor youT Beauty, you will ftudy nothing more 
than the decoration of your Perfons.; and 
- though they may attraft for a' time, ^yct your 
manners, tinftured by vanity or affeftation, will 
be far from plealing. You may indeed receive 
"^the incenfc of adulation from Coxcoiflbs and^ 
Triflers — from thofe, who, having no good 
T|ualities thcmfdves, arc not judgfs of them in 
others : But you will not be eftecmed by thofe, 
who ate fufccptible of virtuous affeftions, or the 
'linearity of friendfhip- Befides,if you make it 
?your chief ftudy to be admired, you will not 
only lofe your aim, but become ^the dupes of 
your own d^figns. Real Merit will difcover , 
itfelf without any oftentatious parade; and it 
•will not be overlooked by thofe, who are capa- 
"ble of difcerning it. Whereas they, who are 
^•candidates for admiration, expofe themfelves to 
the dtfigns of Men, who are aftuated by mo- 
tives of intercft or profligacy. Rather wifh to 
be ejleemed than admired — to be efteemed, by 
the judicious few, for your good fenfe^ and mb- 
■V- deft 
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, deft behaviour — th^.t© catch the tranfitory 
.applaufe of the undiftinguiflied many for your 
|)prfonal charms. 

Many young Wonfen fet out irKotbe M^orld > 
with a notion, that, is often hurtful to their fu- 
ture peace and happinefs. They imagine, that 
to xAake conquefts of the Alen, fhould be the 
firft objeft ef their atjtentiom* To this end they 
diefs, vifit, and appear continually- in public; 
without confidering that thofe, whom .they will 
find there, .are not,, in general, JUen of the 
ilri6left honour^ and moit regular life. They 
are chieifly Men of pleafure, who ftady to ren- 
der themfelves agreeable to your fex,.bythp 
graces of their external behaviour^ A new face 
is» fure to attrafl: their notice ; which if they 
frequently behold, it is fafficiently marked for 
their attention and affiduitiesrs When a young 
Lady, by often ♦appearing abroad, and without 
a proper Friend or.Conduflior, has, in this in- 
ftancc, taken theiirft ftep beyond the bounds 
of Prudence and female caution, flie cannot * 
aioid.th€.'compaBy of thofe Perfons, whofe fi- 
gure, drefe and politen^fs, may, perhaps, pro- 
duce fome partiality in their favour. Her va- 
nity will be availed by flattery ; and flic will 
ht credulous enough to believe the-profeffions 
of regard which may be made to her. That re- 
fervednefs, naturaL to your fex, will, at.firft^ 
isip them at a proper diftancej but no endea^ 
vo^rswill'be wanting, on their part, to rally 

her 
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licr oat of It, and perfuad^hcr, tliat it & an nir*- 
fafhionabre rullicity* Havitrg once entertained 
a fondnefs for their Pcrfons, fiic will readiljr 
admit them into her cGfraplhy ; arid fhe will be 
cafily prevailed on to be mote gayandfpi-lght- 
ly in her behaviour ; whibh will b!i a;n encoix* 
ragement to them to ufe liaoie freedom in their'i^.. 
This is one difadvantage that refults frotii th« 
pernicious cuftom of appeariirg ftiQch abroad. 
You will be expofed to the itnpertineitcies of 
Men ofprofligateCharaaers^^^whom, notwith- 
fianding, you woutd be ^fhumed to appear 
with, in any othet pTacfe, ftiould you have any^ 
regard for your fame and repotation. IF, then^, 
it would be confidered teanaftof itiiprudencb 
and Indifcretion^ were you feen in their c6m-^ 
pany at one time, it U'ould be tK) tefe fo At ano* 
ther. Neither will it be admitted te a fuffici- 
ent apology, that, in public,, there fe no-difcri* 
inination ; and that the virtUotis tend die <A)an- 
dbhed are frequently Teen together, wtthotft 
any rcproafch to the fbiinef . But here 1 would 
ohferve, that though yoii riiight not be able*^ 
on adcouht of ybiilr youth and 5rfcxpirience> 
to diftingiiifli Men of integrity, from Rates 
and Libertine^, yet their refpeftivfe Ptittciples 
arc genei-tiUy known ; arid ah bpinion, not'mtich; 
in yoiir favour, would foon get abroad into the 
world, were yt)U dfti^n ften in the coiitpany t>f 
^h'e laft. This p'f bVes the neceffitV t>f your ne- 
ver apj^aring in piiblie, particularly at a ftagc 
. ^ of 



#f life, . wEcn you are thus expofcd, withou,t 
Ihc gui^e and prcte flion of your friends and 
TelatioAS ;. wbofe difcernmeut and knoiitrlc^dge 
<)f tiie -World qualify them to diftinguifti thofe- 
FiprfoiiSj ^ith whoB? you may with fafety con- 
"verfe; whofcgood fenfe can fupply you with 
Ibafenahle advice and adiQonition;>aDd whofe 
]refolutio» can defend you fronj infalts or rude- - 
ncfs. Yet young P^rfons of your Sex wiQi ra- 
ther to difpenfe with their attendance ; from a * 
fappofition, thatit will be a reftraint on thc^ir 
condu£tv But it is ncocffary to tell you, that « 
this reftraint is highly proper and becoming; 
.aftd ought by no means to be laida&de; other- 
wife yx>tt^ would invite thefc deftroyers of fe- 
male reputation to approach you, who (hould * 
l^e k€pt atithis.^reateft'difiance. 
' It appearsy tbeo^' frbm what has been fai^j[ 
iliat in public Places, you will aot fail of meet-v 
ing with proieiied Libertines-r-with Men, wbp, 
having no Virtue themfelves, .!irould ridicule, 
tbofe who have* 'Not Xendble to moral Beauty, 
they will endeavour to perfuade you, that no 
fuch thing exifts, but only in the imagination 
of fpeculative Writers ; or of thofe, whofe bu-» 
•^finefe it is to regommeod what they xlo not 
however, feel orprafkifc themfelves.— Butto 
prove the falfehood pf this opinion, 1 need only 
bring to your obfcrvatipn, Ac xefpeft and re- 
verence, wi^icharealwayspaid to Women of 

virtuo^a 



irirtuous charafters. Awed by their modfefty^, 
the moft hardened Profligate would not dare 
to affront them; though before thoft, who bo-, 
have with unrcferved' frecdomj the M'alk is 
dropped, and they- boldly defend the Hcenti-- 
oufnefs of their principles. 

You will> alfo meet with- others, whofe fcn*. 
timents are equally pernicious, but who a^ 
with more artifice. They will imperceptibly 
inlinuatc themfelvesinto your favour, by a feem-. 
ing conformity to your opinions; by treating 
you with the profoundeft deference and coiv- 
dcfcenfion;by a profufion- of civilities; and 
by condufking you to all public places, provk«: 
* ded you fhould be fo imprudent as. to i^ccom-c 
pany then. 

If, then, thcfc- ar« the conqn^efts you ace- 
likely to m£^e, at your firft appearance abroad », 
you wVll certainly ha^re but little caufe to tri-; 
umph» How much rather, wilt yott be pitiedr 
for beftowing fo much pains and attention t<o* 
att):aA the notice of unworthy obje^b ! The 
accomplilhmems, botlvol the mmd and perfo»m, 
will foon he difcovered wit-hoiit fo public a 
difplay — and they will be difcovered by thof^p, 
who know how to value and efUem them. Sa* 
time W' the obfervation of. the Poet. 

Tht prudent Nymph, whofe cheeks difclofe 
The lily, uid the bluihing roft, 
Iffom ii?ublic view, her charms willlbreen, 
4^&4 C^cljr in the crowd be ieien ; 
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Tlilf fintfple truth fllall kfcep her wife, 
Tbsfair^ fruits aitraa tbt /ies* , 

.Tht' next confequence likely ta follow from 
this difpofition of rambling abroad is this — that 
you vCiVi be liable to form 'improper conflexi- 
ons. There is nothing. fo fatal to young Per- 
fons as bad** company > becaufb, if you aifociate 
with tht)fe,' it masters not of what fcx, whofe 
habits^ of life are immoral and irregixlar, you 
cannot fail of -being corrt/pted by the pernici- 
ous influence »of tbeir\examples, ^and by the 
deftrftfltiVe tendency ©f their fentiments; which; 
laft theywiU endeavcuF to infimiate into your 
minds, txy the exdufibn of whatever. go,od opi- 
nions^ and impleffions you may bav« received,^ 
in theicourfe of aviftuous^^education^Amongft 
your own Sex^rdidfewhahavC' devoted thenii- 
felves taPleifurej.willfeflume jiU that gaiety 
and vivacity of temper, which, will probably be 
feduitive to youth; They would perfuade you,, 
from their own- apparient.happinefs, that they 
have adopted a coarfe of life, which is of all 
others the moft agreeable. Your curiofity be- 
ihg n6w excited, you r^ajlily^redit their affer- 
tions;. and are «ager 'to be introduced iiita 
thofe gay fi:enes> where mirth and laughtevr 
prevail. But you .fufpcftno^ the fraud. Th^y 
gain your confidence, for no other purpofe, 
but to make youwiuftrumental to their defigns. 
This pretended Friendfliip \% nothing more 
I 3 than 

f ^^oor«*a Fables* 
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. than ^ cloak 't)£ ^Sffifnulatloii. ftflyiwg upoa 
thchr profeffions 5f regard foV your ^la^pinefs, 
you coiifcot, thfat tliey flioiiW oflwr yc«a Into 
this new world— ^this regton of deUght -, which 
hf ia faft, with no other vic^, but that yot|f 
reputation might be, in foaie mieafarje, .a 
faix^bidn to their irroguriarities^ -or that ^your 
gencrofity might fiipply their extravagance* 

'Caotiottfly avoid fke cofxapany of fucfh Per fon^. 
They cannot b^ your Friends, who'wduld j>er- 
fuade you to defpife rational and domedic 
Pleaftfres, for the lioife and bufkle of a crowd* 
•Stich attacliments are dattgerons. They cOn- 
' tffbtrtc <)ri?y to itiflame the dcflres, and to 
texclnde k mcktoft aiid rdfefved bchafviour. 
Sincerity may, md^d, 'be ^xpc£ted frcHn thofc, 
•who endeavour to nw}dew*e Ae natural warmrh 
of youthful indifhatioa, by feafoiiable ad^dce 
and admonitioiis. 

But how much more fatal ^^e tbtfc Itnproper 
connexions, if fof ii>ed 'with the other fex! I 
have already obferved, ho*^ lijSbleyou Areto be 
followed by a crowd of Admirers, when »0tocc 
you have made your appearance in the #ortd ; 
but that,''not^ithftattding nil their pi^&ffions^ 
iheh' fentiments and conduftare, by^no mrans^ 
capable of producing 'that IbcfciL happiniffs, 
^hich only tan arife frotn fincere frierid'fttip 
and viituous love. Yet how tmany of your 
Sex have ittcbxifideratcly formed unMHachment 

• with 
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With men of this phar^fter ! Their Parents and 
Frien<Js have f^cn it with concern; .and have 
frequently expoflulated in vain. To what, 
then, fliajl we afcribe this raOxnefs and obftinacy ? 
Pride is ibmetimcs the motive. , TJie Pride of 
what ? Of Jiaving made a conqueft. Or fubju- 
gated the Rover.* 

Another motive may be affeftib^, though - 
unhappily- mifpiaced, proceeding from a too 
great fqhdhefs for fiiperficlal and trifling accom<* 
pliihtaents.i without a tafte^ perhaps^ for being 
plcafed with thofe' that arc mgrc folid and 
rational; and without judgm^.nt-' to diftingvilh 
lihcm, whenever' they appear. ^^ i'hough coo- 
4vi£ted of the imprpprictyi- and probable infeli- 
city of fuch a ^nac^ion, jwt ny^nj obftinatcly 
perfeyere> in contempt,.' .as H werci of thp pcr- 
fuafion and remon(lrance. of parental love and 
authority.^ They juftify their choice, upon the 
principU;, tl?at ttey^in? this inftance^ are t;h€i beft 
Judges of what will promote' their own h^p- 
pinefs. . JBut this. |s an erroncouft.-opinion ; 
becaufe, in a matter of 'fuch confequence, the 
prudence apd experjence o£ Fai'ents are abfo- 
lately ,ncceflary to moderate the cagernefe, and 
reftiiy .the xniftak^n.nptiona of yomfa ; who, in 
fuch cafes, ace generally a&uated by the ipipvUfe 
of.j)^ffion. 

We fiipid in your Sex a natural vivacity ,of 
temper. Hence it isj that many youn^; Women 

arc 



are fond of ainKiating with thol^ who are oftBkdr 
fame volatile tempec as themfelves ; fo that he^ 
who is loquacious and full of laughter, who caifv 
fingy dance, dre{$. and behav.e with the utmoft 
gaiety and freedom^ is generally a fenoale favour- 
ite* But fuch a connexion is frequently the 
caufe of future diftrcfs; bccauj^ from Meti; 
who are fond of pleafure and difllpation, it may 
be expeftedj that they will riot on the fortunes 
_of thofe to whom they are united. — As, then,, 
this inclination, for fbrmii^g early attachmentSt 
U too apt to be improperly, cherifhed in' the 
hearts of ycHith, you ought carefully to guard, 
againft it's firft impreffions. For by indulging;. 
It, what follies^ what mifery, ihame and renioriC' 
have been the cohiequencel Endeavour, theh,^ 
t6 govern it by the reftraints of Prudence and 
Virtue. If not, you. muft- bid adieu to fortutie- 
and tobappifoefs. 
I will affign. another cauft, whichi I am 
' afiraid,^ is too prevalent amongft young Perfons. 
of your Sex, iti producing an improper con- 
nexion with the other — and ' that i5, the abfurd^ 
'9pjttiony that a reformed Rate makes tie bejl 
hujband. Dr. Fordyce having particularly^ con- 
Sdered this notion, in his' Sermons to Youfig 
Women^ L can urge no better argument, in 
expoiing the fallacy of a fentiment, too much, 
regarded, than that which he has ufc3 on the 
QccafioD* ■ ' 

He 



He begins by hmcAting, that fuch a qneftion^ 
fiiould be ftarted by. a virtuous Woman ; and^ 
admitting thai a refdrtnatida in* a Man of this, 
charafter fhoutd take pUce> of which great 
doubts are to be entertained, from the difficulty 
of conquering bad habits, he thus proceeds — 
•* Let me now alk. you, or rather let me dcfirc 
« ydu to aik your own hearts, without any 
** regard to the ophiions of the World, which is. 
•* moft defirable, on the fcore of fcntiment-— on- 
** the fcore of that refpeft which you owe to 
^ yourfclves, to your- friends, to your fex, to 
** order, reftitude and'honour, the pure, tinex* 
'' baufted affeAions of a Man, who has not, by 
** intemperance, corrupted h» Principles, im- 
^ paired his conftitution, enihved himfelf to ' 
** appetite^ contributed* to embolden guilt, to 
^* harden vicjS^ to render the retreat from a life 
** of icandal and' nufcry more hopelefs — who. 
** never laidfnares^forbeauty, nor betrayed the 
** iimocence that trufted him : never abandoned* 
^ any fond creature to want and defpair, nevrf*. 
<' hurt the reputation of a Woman, never dtf- 
^ turbed the peace of families, defied the laws of 
^ his country, or fet at naught the prohibition of 
*^ his God-^which, I lay, is moft defirable, the 
** affe^lon of fuch a Man, or that of him, who 
** ' has probably done all tUs ; who has certainly ' 
*' done a great part of it *, and who has nothing * 
<' how to offer yott, but the fhattcrcd remains 
^ of his health and his hmrt V>j 
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Lett tkdn^ Co fiul an ^apiaion^bc hanilbed'^ 
irom your minds ; ^and b&afTuDed/thal you cajn' 
<kme no happinefs frojn a^onnexion which hat 
not y'vrtxx^ for it's bafis; But ar« Honour and ' 
JFid^ty to ^bc^expeftetl from Mcn^- whofe liv€s - 
hdf^c been fpent in diffipation ? and with wiimi 
your Sex arc too apt to form an intimacy, whca ■■ 
once they Mdick themfclves to frequent tbofo ■ 
tplacesof puUic ccforJ:, where they' are t.o>e 
fcen ? Hdw unhappy have many of* thofc: 
attachments proved! -; HowdHFerent has be^^ 
ihe behaviour of the hnlband from that of the 

. liOver I Tbeir future conduA has Jufficientiy « 
flkowny that c]iey had been a£hi»ted l>y« megn^ v 

. and inter efted motrves ; Ahd. the unfortunate 
vittlms of their cnuclty have been left alone, to 
iament the fad confe^uences of tbeir inccedulit;^ 
and raflinfi&«^ 

£ut .bad as this repj*efentatioii ma]r appear, 
these i3 yet^ darfcicr (hade in the Pidhite, W;hi«h 
^remmas to be d«Uiie.ated.. The .co^nc^ions 
;toO'o£ten forined by young Women, do not 
fomettmes ilennUiate thus ij^oaourably-*^ if that 
jcan be ci^d an jioneur^hle union, ^he;re^ on 
.cute. Me, acefefaale'V^akiiefs j^ndaffeiSUon, but 
:tti the titb^c ifeaehQry and bnfenafs. Yet. as 

V |[hereaa5iO)re.prpaGh.on that purityof reputation, 
/which it is e^f^f^^jtod ."of yaur S^ to pneferve, . I 
haieeyia that ftikfe^ uff{d the woiRd:^-^How many 

. nErfortuiiatcienialtQs have faUen^^ iacrifice to the 
united force of Ictew^ifei wd JP/'Ol^fta^ions too 
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eafily belietcd^ iUid K> 'th^ lend iii^eftknisof 
therir ow-t^ hearts ! Thtjir fit.Uafcion under fv'ch 

'CkcHmftaoce&y.ia wliatever pc^nt of view i^e 
confider it,4s deplorabie mdeed. Femak honour 

. oftce loft can .never bcrcftored. The wretched 
Sufferer vi^uld fly into c^curityi^that ihe might 
conceal her (hamej and avoid the fro^wns of a 
W€Nrld) wliich takes a pleafure in publiilung her 
guilt. But whitber fikall (he go ? . Can ftie take 
YC&gc in h^r ParjeBbt^ Houfe — in that Houfe 
whfch ttkc has difgraoed ? Can flie he a wit- 
Defs to thofe agonizing ;gFiefs> wb^ih Iter ov^n 
mifooodufl has ^socafionfid I Reflexion jcomes 

^atitled.'wtth a dofuble fting. It reprefenti her 
0!#n condtttoa^ wii2h aU ;h^s tmfery and horrors ; 
and aggravates the confequenceof hervbaving 
obftinatety indulged 'a ifocdi(fapaffiot\i bybrimg- 

'ing toiler con fideratiofitfaeia«|gui(h<and^iftrefs^ 

^ in -which ihe has 'Ihvdlved' thote^ whofe advsce 
ifae rej«Eted^ and ^whofisPeftoe ftue ha^motr die- 

But d^ugbtersi in -particular^ fiiould be re- 
garded as <t4ie <k)«^eftic comfoarls of Parents, 
tvith'^rhom t'bey <more cohtkiiitly ircfide ; ^aad 
fi-bm wh^e gfow^ wtues, mUihie& of torn- 
|>er, und ifAOdlrfJy irf behaviour, A^ ^zpe&^o 
•derive -imidi bappiods. in iheir dmiftil ind 
'kind behaTiour, thiy faopetafind fotnercompen-i 
, fation for their pitfti anxieties. Dutuf^an.aAreb'-i 
£onto thm own ihoihes-'--a'£oiBdiie6 fw p<0:« 
^xvtd 'iumtfctacttt' abrostdj antt'ii aoi&ie^pt «>f 
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Parental advice^ 'ibould |)roduce the mifchicfi 
already defcribedi how changed is- tfaev fcenef 
She, who was an ornament ta -her 'Fathi^s 
houfej; becomes ' now- it^ reproach j and her 
prefehce, which before afforded' delightj- ferves 
only ta recall painful ideas/ancf brmg taremem* 
brance her fall-firdm Virtuci A falft ftep, there- 
fore, in yonsSex,'dbes^ not confinHts ignominy 
to the guilty, but it b extended to-thc^e; who ace - 
GonneAed toyouby thenleareft ties. Ar leaft^ 
however innocent they may be, op however free 
from the imputation p£iiegle£t, ^11 advice or bki 
example^ on their part, yet they feel themfelves ' 
hurt, and feem to ihare in the difgrace. This 
ought to be a powerful confidtration to induce 
you to a£t with the utmoft cautjeiv-and vigilance^^ 
at yourfirft fetting out antQ the World. . 

From what has been faid, I infer^ that 
Modefty is a female Virtife $ and> is* as coa- 
, genial to your Sea^, as^ Courage to. the other. 
Nature herfelf gives the alarm at any improper 
converfation or behaviour. &be dlffufes in the 
face the Indignant blufh i and thus-iikntly repri- 
mands the bold offender. Butihe, who endea- 
vours to hide this modeft baihfulnefs — this' 
natural defence of her Sex— teftifies. no dif- 
pleafure at the aflfnont, but rather encourages the 
delinquents A blulh is a female grace ; and, 
however the Votaries (rf^Fafliion may condemn ' 
it, aS: awkward and ruAic, is yet fo charafler- 
iflicafy that to fupprcf&itj would deprive youof 
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one of your moft agriceiablc attraftibns. St. 
,Pau! himfcif has recommended this pleafinj 
fcnfibility of nature.. ' /wi//, fays he, that Wo^^ 
men adorn tbemf elves nmihjbame^facedne^s. 

An unafilbAed blu0i is a^ indication of teal 
modefty. An- attempt to fupprefs it is com- 
mencing boftilities agaiuft nature hcrfelf. Da- 
not then> my young Audience, be prejudiced 
againft this, female baOiiulne&i by the wit and 
raillery of others j for Perfdnt only of licen- 
tious Principles, ivould prefumc to make ft 
a fubjeft of ridicule* TheyJ who have a proper 
fenfe of the dignity of the female charafter, 
will regard it as an exterior fymbol of interior 
l^iirity. For as the lineaoients of boldnefa arp 
ftrongly marked in the countenance ; fo like^^ 
wife is the Qther exprelSve of delicacy of mindi 
and chaftity of affeQions. ^ 

But where fliall we iSnd the blufting fair one ? 
Not in. Crowds and AflTembHes, but in t^e 
fequeftered walks of domeftic retirement. That 
face, which is ever coutting the publie eye, \%* 
furetoipie its modeft Aveetsiefs and pleafing 
novelty :' And flie, who could not, at fi^ri^, be 
gaeed at without a crjmfbn efiufion on her: 
cheeky, Willi by a continual exppfure of her Per- 
fon, divcftherfelf of all this engaging fimpll- 
city; and, perhaps^ boldty coofrpnt the mbi): 
impertinent beholder? 

Thofe, who-would^ifhto find the prudent: 
«pid*dii£x:^et.£eQMt!p> one fufceptibk of tLp ten^ 
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dcr afib£ibns of Wife and Mother, and capaBfe' 
of ^ifcharging tbc refpeflive duties of ea<;h, will 
look for her, not at pubjicrefortsi but in privacy- . 
and retirement.. They, therefore fait of thei»- 
xlefign, who thinks to captivate the heart, byy 
appearing in all places- of general amu{ctncnt»^ 
As real merit feeks the fiiade, fp tfie jnodeft and 4 
prudent fair one is .to be foii|;ht for in her do** 
incftic haunts. 

The Ladieif: of ancient Greece. fpcnt the : 
greatcftipart of their ^tbne at homo \ and" cven-« 
bere in the moA inner apartment of the Hou(e» ^ 
A Latin Hiftorian "* has drawn this com|>anro^ ^ 
lietween the Greek, and . Roman Women.^— 
** Where is the Roman, " fays he, ** that would ■ 
«* take fliamo to himfelf, if bis Wife appeared at : 
<^ a public feaft?^ Is there a Houfe, whpfe Mii^' 
** trefe halds-notthe moft-diftinguiflved place at ^ 
^< home, and delights not in ailembtles abroad ? * 
^^ Verydifferent is thovpraftice of tha Greeks in - 
** thefc particulars... A-Giecian Lady never 
<^ vifits-butwith her family* Within her Houfe 
**" ihe is^only.to be found, in thei moft retire^ 
<* part of it } and admiffion as^ot allowed tp-^ 
**^ any Perfoa^ but to her-Jiearefl: rrfations/* 

This (Rotation* evidently; ihows, what was -- 
the opinioti of the Greeks with rcfpeft ta 
female behaviour. . Some^ may cenfure it, per- 
haps, as too great a refinement on Mpdefty.^- 
;|Io»revflr 
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HowcTcr ihcompatiMc it may be to modem 
.nianner3> yet w6 will not fcraple to-aflcrt, that 
the appearing frequently in Public Places — 
mixing m general companies, and convcrfing 
with unrcfeTVcd freedom^ arc not confiftent 
with feminine decorum* As^ the moft brilliant 
Jewel is fooneft deprived of it's luftrcj fo ^is- 
female reputation the moft liable to tarniflK 
It is obfcured even by the breath of flander.. 
Yoti ought, therefore, to avcndevtry appearance 
$f eviL For though your thoughts and interim 
lions may be perfectly pure and innocent, yet 
, from a World, who j^dge only by externals^ 
and who are but little difpofed to put a favour^ 
M>lc toliftrtiAiotion the conduct of others, the 
dtaoft injarhme,. though groundlefi, infctonces 
,m»f be drawn- A cDnfcioQfheis of innocenee 
-will, % no means, jiufttfy tbepfaAiceof throw* 
ibg off tint pEtidenttal TeierVte, fo neeeflaryto 
-yotar Sex, bizt mor^ .particu)arl]» (U: your'firft 
aippeajraaoe m public. Sa -nmch defeNfaoe i«. 
^diue to <h^ Worlds as to avoid it'i^ cenfure- 
To be indifferent on this matter is a contempt 
that cannot iie vindkftdd. Th^i^ > a fpecier 
of Fride both l^udaUeiatHl uftful.. Ir Is that 
wiuch gives you fuchafdcgree e£relf^imp(Mptam^ 
ais to expieS: from the other Sex, that refpefUjoL 
, deference, whicU la due to youKs. 
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Vf^tt, whtTt the. Sy reus dwell, yov pld^gll the Seat; -. 
Their Song it Death* ^d makes DeAtu^ion pleafe. 
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Pleasuhe has .en^tdng charms^ to young 
. Minds. But think not^. my. young Au4iencfl^ , 
becanfe I pfopofctoconfider it^in a moral view» , 
that I mean totajty to profcribe k y, and to iatw 
mate wtth the. Sepe^ttious, that.wecaa onlf^ 
make ourftlvts acceptable to^Hcavein . by a life 
of pain and morlification } or^ wkh the Enthu- • 
fiafty ^that-^it isg wkhout exception,^£o&t and : 
vicious, ; 

If tlUs World had beea intended for a flate of 
'ppnifhmenS would the Almighty have fcattered 
around us fuch a profuiio» of delight^ fo per- 
k£ti.j accommodated tathe fences o£Mankind»? ' 
Our way would have been planted wUb thornSf'. 
not ftrewed with flowers* Can it, then, be con- . 
fimanc to thei benevolent fcbem&o£ a wife and t 
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£Ood Being, to provide us -with all tbofe ^exter- 
nal Senfes, -which Kre 'to organised for. the 
purpofe of eiijbymcnl,' only that 'we ih^uld be 
tempted with what ^e dare not touch, and 
tormented -with dtfires which we rauft not 
.gratify? Shall we hunger -and thirft, and fee 
before us the moft deliciousr viands, ^hioh, how«* 
ever, we are not permitted to tafte^? Shall th;: 
beauties of Creation appear before «s, in an 
infinite variety of ProfpeAs, and muft we fhut 
our eyes ugainft them? Muft we neither 
4iften to the melody of Birds, nor inhale the 
fragrant perfumes* of aromatic (hrubs i Is Man 
endued with fucfa excellent faculties, w{^ci:eb]r 
<lie is capable of producing from his own mind 
and affcftions, a continual fiind of -entertain* 
-ment, which, however, it is finfol for him to 
^njoy ? Surely, then, all thefe gifts and endow>- 
tments were feat kk vain. Jf thsfe things were 
.not intended by the Deity, for the delight and 
'enjoyment of his Creatures, wherein docs^ their 
ufe confift ? If it be the lot of Man to go on 
-borrowing the whole time>of his Pilgrimage her^^ 
*the deiign of his Creator would be better accom* 
plifhed if this World, inftead of it'-s prefect 
appearance, had been made like |he ho3¥lii^ 
Wildernef^, where he might not receive ^a 
"tingle ray of comfort, to fuppDrt him in his 
•gloomy paffage J, and •w:here*cyery obje£t mig^t 
afiume tke'faceof terror and difmay, 
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Ths m^ be ^e langyuigc of SupexAltianv 
bixt it ttnat tli£ languagaof Aealbn or iUligioA* 
Tfie fiormer -invites' i»9.to »p)irt9ke of Natiire's 
filefluigs; the latter afluTM vs^ thSft all her waj$ 
«re ivayt of FUcfwtintfa find Pea^. Bot can 
Fieafure be found in a >ftate of ^rigid pcoaxMX I 
If Man were x»t tnte«de.d for iwAA iife, why i^a 
he^Ddttddiivithtiie gift of l|>eech ? The Cav.ea 
4>f the Rocfeaaiid .MonntaisMi, aod t^e folHar; 
telkofthe Monks would :then te his propter 
babltsKtione. But Re^on oow a0ercs hi»r rjghu i 
iuid explod)^ thafe melancholy do^ine^^ as i^e 
efiiifioBs of a Mind teiT^cd widi fsilfe ootiQDf 
of a-Deity^ who is not a Being that d^Ugbts \% 
ikeikitfery, hint in the happinefe of hisicreatsire^ 
The pains and pemilttes, which the Religious olf 
fome Countries vohintarily impofe upon them-- 
ielves; have, amongft enlightened nations, loft 
^1 their merit \ and we are »convinced| that tlu: 
'duties of Manfcrnd are not confined to a <loifter, 
*%ut'3re of an a^ve ^frnd ^ibcial kind \ and can 
only be of cohfequence or cffcft, in the mofic 
' bufy fcenes of- life. For though we allow them 
'■^he rational efipjoyfnene >of thofe things, which 
'Providence undoubtedly fent^for their ufe, yet 
7 there is then left a &fficicncy of Jbrfow.acid ki- 
♦quietude. 

The lndifi?rimi»Gite cenfures of the Enthiiriaft 
ace no lefs uivjuftifiable, than the morti^tcations 
of the fuperftitious. :For if.Defther.Bfafoanor 
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^^cMgion condemn the enjoyments of ftnfe, it 
follows, that they »rcnot in themfelves finfulor 
vicious; but only become fo through eacceis ; or 
where they are inftrumental in debafing the 
mind,- and corrupting the Morals. Here the 
'•^elf-denial of the one may be neceflary ; and the 
^condemnation of the other applicable. 

It fs, .therefore, my defign to diftinguiQi be- 
tween true and lalfe Ple^fures; but it will be 
.proper, firft of aU, to inform you of the fourcea^ 
•whence they are derived. - 

Man, as I have before obferved, is a Being of 
ia compound nature; it is partly fpiritual and 
partly animal 5 the properties of which beiuj; 
eflcntially different, his Pleafures arc, therefore, 
derived from two di{^in£l Principles; one of 
which originates from -the iehies ; the other^ 
from the mind. -Hence the former ar^ called 
Jenfual Pjeafures; the latter, intelle£lual Plea- 
fures. 

A propenfity for fenfiial Pleafiires is Gtft 
tiifcovered; becaufe the MVnd muft be Im- 
proved^ before any tafte for intelleftual Pleafuren 
can be excited. The bodily faculties are thofe, 
by which we receive impreiEons from all out- 
ward objcfb ; and they are the fources of fenfual 
enjoyments. 

In infancy, and in the £rft part of childhood, 
we are abiblutely governed by thefenfes; the 
Powers of the mind being too feeble to exert 
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themfelves. It is for this Feafoa, that» in th'^ 
younger part of life, wc are not left to OUrftlves, 
but arc placed unfler the care of thdfe, ^hofc 
knowledge and experience muft fapply otir 
tv^alnts and ignorance. And as ^e aire (hen 
Fiable to fall into errors, through the influence of 
fhe Paflions, now iihpelling us to aftion, tht 
gratification of Which is pleafing, but to whoTe 
offefts we arc yet ftrangers, it is, therefore, necef- 
. fary that our conduA ihould be under the con- 
troui of thofe, who are acijuslizited with the 
{)ropcnfities of human nature^ 
' In the next period, when Children ite more at 
liberty, th$y begin to extend their knowledge of 
things, and enter into a focial connexion with 
bthers of their own age. Their Appetites sire 
more predominant 5 and, in ill tlieir aftions, 
^iTunie the afcendancy. But the/ principally ' 
center in themfelves. ftence arifes t1ie P^lEon 
of Self-love, 'which geAerally indintfs to the 
gratification' of voluptuous Pleafures 5 for the 
enjoyments of which they efagerly feek, Th^y 
»ow difcover an impatience under confinement j 
and an ardent defire of rambling abroad to Tctk 
new -objefts of delight. Their jpaffions are 
-quicl<;and variable ; and whatever prefcnts itfelf 
under the iimilitude of Tleafure, immediatety 
captivates their attention. 

The Pafliohs, if rightly direfted, are neceflary 
to the happinefs of human life : But if they ha^e 
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a wrong tendencji or arc immoderately indulged^ 
they will be prodaaive of more Pain than Plea- 
fare. They are the fources of a vicious or a vir* 
tuous. enjoyment. How, then, arc we to prevent 
the firft, or procure tfic laft ? This will appear 
from confidermg that other Principle of human 
nature, which is caBed the rational or fpiritual 
part. 

ReaTon in Man is the fame as InftinA in Brutes, 
this difference excepted. ' The laft ad by a certain 
iaw^, implanted in their natures, by the Creator 
of the Univerfe ; from which law it is not irt their 
power to depart; fo that in their anions, there 
ean be nothing immoral. But Man is a Being, 
who a£ks not from neceflity, But from the impulPe 
of his own virill j and is, therefore, accountable 
for his cpndud. He has reafon to dire£l him, in 
the choice of thofe things, which are agreeable to 
bis nature; and in the rejection of thofe, which 
are not. If he difregard the admonitions of Rea- 
fon, atid do that whiqh is wrong, he will degrade 
the dignity of the human mind, and he will feel 
within a moral fenfe, condemning his a£lions. If 
he regulate his defires, by thofe internal feelings 
of TcEtitude, which prompt him to live the life o£ 
Reafon, and obey thofe divine and human laws, 
which have been inftituted for the happinefs of in« 
dividuals, and the Peace of civil Society, he will 
then receive the approbation of his own Confci* 
ence; and, at the/ame time, experience that 
K fatisfa^ioni 
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fatisfadlon, which arifes from lawful , and mode- 
rate Pleafurcs. 

But the Office of Reafon is not barely confined 
to the regulation of the Psiffiotis or Affef^ions ; it 
alfo furnifhes other fources of Pleafure, which 
only thofe can enjoy, who have improved their 
intellectual Powers. > A refined imagination^ and 
a cultivated Underftandingi can difcover a variety 
of Subjefts, on which to exercife their feveral 
di(tin£t faculties. The Univerfe is before them, 
froni which they may itleSt a multiplicity of ob- 
jcfts for the employment of Tafte, Genius or In- 
vention. ^ , . 

To what has already been obferved, I might 
add one more fource of rational Pleafure, which 
is Confcience. This is alfo another guide or mo- 
nitor. It not only dire£ts us, as to the prefent 
moment, but takes a retrofpe£l of the pail. No 
one plunges at once into vicious pleafures. Though 

' Paffion propel, yet Reafon admoniflies, and con- 
fcience alarms. But the feduftions of Pleafure 
are often too powerful againft the admonitions of 
the one, or the warnings. of the other. *Yet dill 
there muft be a time, when Confcience will be 
heard, though it has been lulled afleep by the 

'continued repetition of tumultuous joys. And 
when, in the filent moments of refleftion, the 
offender be goaded, (harp and fevere will be the 
fling of felf-reproach. But happy are they, whofe 
pad actions are approved of by this impartial Judge ! 
, It 
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It appearSj theiii from what has been faid, that 
the fourccs of human Pleafures are derived from 
two Principles i but that of the inferior Principle, 
which 18 the fenfual, ought to be fubfervient to 
the fuperior one, which is th^ rational. When 
each is allowed to a£t in it's proper fphere, wc 
may then enjoy thofe Pleafures which are lawful 
and allowable, and which are perfeftly confonant 
to our compound nature. If, like the Profeffors 
of Pleafurc, we employ our whole time and at- 
tention in gratifying the fenfes of the Body, wc 
(hall, in confequence, corrupt the powers of the 
Mind, and divert them from their proper purpofe, 
by making them minlfter to our PaffiooSi and ren- 
dering them incapable of promoting a virtuous 
praflice. There can be no real felicity unlefs 
thefe two principles are in union ; yet how fre- 
quently are they at variance ! This conteft St. 
Paul thus defcribes: « The Flcfli/' fays he, 
** luftetb againft the Spirit ; and the Spirit againfl: 
<* the Fleih ; and thefe are contrary the one to 
** the other, fo that ye cannot do things that ye • 
^« would/* 

Knowing, then, that we are thus com|>ounded, 
we ought to guard againft the fedxi<^ion of our 
a];q>etites; which, if uncontrouled, will tempt us 
to tafte that which appears delicious to th^ eye, 
and grateful to the fenfe ; but which, in eSedf is 
pernicious in it's own nature. This propenfity 
to tafte forbidden fruit, is interwoven* in the 
K 2 human 
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humaA conftitution ; and the original Parents of 
Mankind were the firft that experienced it's Confe- 
quences. Not content with the moderate enjoy- 
ment of thofe things, which were allowed them 
in Paradire itfelf, the real Arcadia of the fotU, 
where all was Innocence and Love, they felt the 
fad eflTefts of gi^ilt, by a defire of multiplying the 
obje£ts of gratification ; not confidering, whether 
they were capable of inc^eafing or diminxfhing 
the Pleafures of life. This is the firft example, 
which Hiftory records, of the unhappinefs that 
neceflarily follows all unlawful indulgenees; and 
that is undoubtedly unhwful which is either pro- 
hibited, or is not adapted to our rational nature. 
If we are eager to gratify the fenfes in fuch Plea- 
fures, as muft enfiame the Paffions, enfeeble the 
Powers of the Mipd, and corrupt the moral prin- 
ciple that is within us, we then, like Adam, tafte 
of the Apple, which we are not allowed to eat. 
We are feduced by it's pleafing appearance, though 
there lurks within a latent Poifon that will con* 
fume us. 

In enumerating the Pleafures of Senfe, I might 
\idopt the words of an Apoftle, who Includes 
them in the following particuUrs-^/^/ luftofth^ 
fiefii the luft of the eyes^ and the pride of lifi. 
Now all fenfual Pleafures will fall within one or 
other of thefe defcriptions.' An . inordinate love 
of the World, and the things of it, an indulgence 
of our feveral taftes, either in gratifying a rolup- 

tuovs 
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tuQus mcKnation — feeding our Vanity by fplcndid 
decorations and expcnfive finery-^refortlng, with- 
out mtermJffion, to all Places of public divcrfion ; 
and) in fhort) engaging in fuch purfuits as are 
inadequate to out incomes — as produce an unne- 
ccffary wafte of time, whereby the mod impor- 
tant duties of life are neglefled — our own Homes 
forfakeHy and our Minds and Bodies enfeebled— 
all thefc are unlawful Pleafares. For whatever wc 
do that feems contrary to the defign of our crea- 
tion^ is certainly not allowable. And can we 
thmky tbit Mankind were intendiErd by Providence 
to fpend their whole time in fports and idlenefs ? 
Not "but Recreation is feafonablc and proper^ if 
uibd i^ipoderationj as a relaxatioa from bufioefH 
but not as the bufineis of life. 

Lawful and rational Fleafures congft In a tem- 
perate ufe of the things of this World ; as well 
firom a cofifcioufnefs that Temperance is a Chriftian 
Virtue, as from a perfuafion .that it will con- 
duce both to our intereft and happineCi ; by pre-^ 
fervingthe Mind and Body in health and vigour. 
A fife of order and regularity mud be produdtive 
of the mod permanent fatisfa<^ion ; becaufe -the 
hours of idnocent and feafonable diverfion are not 
embittered with the refledion of any duty-omitted, 
or any profufion of time and expence. 

But this will be confidcred bf fome, as a gloomy 

fiiif^ure of happinefs* Fleafure feems here -to be 

ft ripped of all her charm& The imaginations of 

' young 
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young Pcrfons have drcfled her in a gayer robe. 
Neither do they think themfelvcs deceived, if they 
may conclude from the different forms in which 
they have beheld her. . Joy and Delight feem, in 
their opinion, to fpa^kle only in the countenances 
of fuch, as tread tb^ fairy round of difBpation. 
Youth, they obferve, the feafon of enjoyment. 
They, therefore, refolve to caft behind them the 
care of the World, to banifh thought, and bid 
adieu to retirement. 

The young and inexperienced arc, without 
doubt, firft caught with external appearances, and 
with all the tinfel and glitter of life. H^nce it is, 
that Life has been repiefented under the fimilitude 
of a Voyage, in which they are eager to embark. 
Thefe juvenile adventurers, having once left the 
fliore, where their liberty was, in fome meafure, 
reftrained, now glide down the ftream impercepti- 
bly; and, as they advance, are entertained -with 
the flowery banks,, which, on each fide, prefent 
themfelves. Intoxicated with their prefent de-' 
lights, and with their prefent fecarity, they forget, 
that the current will foon bring ^ ttiem into the 
wide ocean, where they will be loft in the gulph 
of Intemperance, or (hipwrecked on the rocks of 
Fleafure, unkfs they have Prudence for thiir Pilot. 
But this experienced Guide is too generally difmif- 
fcd. They think themfelves perfeftly competent 
to tbe taflc of governing their own condu£):, and 
dire£ling their own purfuits« Judging only from 

an 
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an outfide form, they fuppofe that every thing is 
really what it feems to be ; and that there, can be 
no forrow, where there are gaiety and fplendor. 

Youth, at their firft entrance into life, are be- 
fet with a variety of enticements. Their own de- 
fires, added to the examples and temptations of 
others, all contribute to invite them into the fervicc 
of Fleafure ; whofe fatal blandifhments the Anci- 
ents have rcprefented under feveral Allegories or 
Fables; amongft which that of the Syrens is moft 
celebrated. It is intended to fhow, that if we 
fufFer ourfelves to be too much allured by the Piea- 
furcs of a gay life, they will be deftrudive in the 
end, and betray the incautious in(o certain ruin ; 
whilft wife Men, like.UlyfleSi will flop their cars 
againft their infinuations. ' 

.When young Perfons are too eager in the pur- 
fuit of Pleafure, and too Vond of being much 
abroad, it difcovers either a corrupt tafte, or an 
unimproved mind ; and proceeds from an inability 
of employing and amufing themfelves at home. 
Haw many are there who figure in the gay World, 
J by rambling about from Place to Place, as if they 
bad no concerns which deferve their attention ! 
The morning is confumed in a kind of fauntering 
idlenefs ; or in preparing for the engagements of 
the Evening — not the evening only, but the great- 
eft part of the night, which muft furely injure 
their health ; and, with refped to the female Sex, 
deftroy their beauty. When Diverfions arc ufed, 

as 
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as a relief from the cares of employment, they are 
then judicioufly applied. To unbend our thoughts 
at feafonable intervals is neceflary ; but to make a 
holy-day of life, deftroys Plcafure, inftead of giving 
it a proper relifh. If amufements are chofen with 
judgment, and managed with difcretion, they arc 
then innocent ;. but though innocent in their na- 
ture, when ufed to excefs, they become fatiguing^ 
and are perhaps criminal. 

Public Diverfions may be reduced to two kinds 
—that which ferves only to pleafe the eye, or de- 
light the ear ; and that which has the ufeful mixed 
with the agreeable ; or which conveys inftruQion 
to the mind, whilft it affords pleafure to the fenfes. 
Amongft the firft may be included aH thofe place8> 
which feem to be reforted to for no other purpofc, 
bat tha^ they, who frequent them, may fee and 
be feen ; where, perhaps, a trifling, general, and 
dtffipated converfation prevails ; where finging 
and mufic contribute to the entertarnment of the 
Evening -, or where are performed feats of bodily 
ftrength and agility: At this kind of Diverfions 
young Perfons fhould but feldoi:n appear ; becaufe 
they afford no exercife to the inteHe£tual faculties ; 
nor are viiited by thofe, whofe chara^ers are re- 
fpeflable. 

The Mafquerade is a public Diverfion very fa- 
(hionable at prefent, though, in the laft reign, it 
was fappreffed, on account of it's dangerous ten- 
dency. It cannot be confidered as a rational en- 
tertainment. 
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tertainment. Befides thofe objeflions, which are 
common to many public places, that they are ex- 
penfive^ and that they are. frequented by Perfons 
of profligate lives — this is literally a no£turnat 
amufement, the whole night being devoted to it, 
as the Company feldom appear, till the proper 
lioar of fefl. } it is likewife diftinguiftied by a par« 
ticular licentioufnefs of behaviour, which ought 
ever to deter your fex from being prefent. A rude 
and indecent language is frequently ufed on thoie 
occafions; a liberty that would not be tak^n at 
any other place. There is a refpeft due to good 
manners, which even they, who have the leaft 
fenfe of honour or decency, mud obferve, if they 
expcGt to be admitted into the company of Per- 
ions, that have any regard to a virtuous decorum* 
But here the mod daring Offenders efcape with 
impunity;; and your Sex are expofed to the con* 
ver&tion of any intruder that chufes to acldreis 
them. Neither does the mifchief end here. 
Thefe Affemblies frequently produce aflignations 
and intrigues. The amufement itfelf is alfo de« 
jading. Many of the Performers in this motley 
fcene diveft themfelves of the manners proper to 
their rank, and perfonate the character of antiar- 
lequin, a Buf&on, or a Ballad-finger. 

There are other Diverfions, on which I propofe 
to make fome remarks j but thefe I fball defer to a 
fueceeding Lefture. 

K 5 LECTUEE. 
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*• That Mind it diffolutc and ungovcmed', which muft be 
" hurried oat of itielf by loud Laughter or fenfdal Pleafurcs, or 
"* elfc be wholly unadivc." , 

SPECTATOm» 



VJTAMING IS a diverfion, which you Ihould, 
as much as poffible, avoid. Young Perfons arc 
too apt to con(;eive a fondneFs for this amu&mcnts 
but to prevent an habitual attachment to it| you 
ihould early fupprefs a propenfity, which, if in- 
dulged, may be prejudicial to your future welfare. 
I do not mean abfolutely to profcribe a diverfioRf 
which is now become fo fafhionable, that» with- 
out fome knowlecige of it, you would fcarcely be 
qualified for company. It might not be impro- 
per, when you begin to vifit, to be fo far acquaint- 
ed with a game at Cards, as to be able to join ia 
a Party when wanted ; but you (hould by no 
means difcover an ieage^efs for Play j or fpend 
much of your time, in this kind of recreation. 

Another caution, likewife, iis neceflary. Do 
not, on any accocmt, play for money, if, when 
young, you are allowed to play. And when you 
arc more advanced • i» years. Act flie fum played 

for 
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for be fo trifling^ that it will be pcrfc£Hy indiffe- 
rent to you, whether you win or lofc. When 
Money is the chief obje£l of Ftay, it produces an 
araricious difpoGtion: And if you (hould be adu- 
ated by fo fordid a paflTion, what will you not 
- facrifice to it's gratification ! You will be tempted 
to z6ts of meannefs and petty frauds. You will 
be induced to treat your Friends and Acquaint- 
ance with incivility or rudenefs. And the various 
changes of your countenance will betray your joy 
er vexation, at your good or ill fuccefs. 

Gaming alfo is of an i^ticing nature. They, 
who have been fortunate, are tempted to proceed, 
and make bolder (lakes; not confidering what 
' tfeey haz'tird^on. the turn of a card or die. With 
a run of good luck, the love of Gaming increafes.. 
It engroffes their whole attention by night and by 
day ; fo that it will be difficult to recover them 
from their infatuation. Even the unfortunate 
have not refolution enough to retreat.. The hopes 
of recovering their lofs (limulate th^ir ardour ; 
and. In a fit of defperation, they rifque their ho- 
nour, their, fortune, and their happinefs. This, 
has been frequently the caufe of fuicide^ 

The folly of Gaming appears alfo from this 
confider^ion — that they, who are in affluent 
circumftances, hazard the bfs of thofe means, by^ 
which they might enjoy the moderate pleafures 
of this life, for the doubtful profpeft of augment-, 
ing their poffeffion ; in which (hould they fuccecd> 

it 
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it might not/ in the lead, augment tbeir felicity. 
And with whom do they run this rifque? With 
thofe, perhaps^ who are Gamblers by profeffioa ; 
and from whom^ as they have frequently nothing 
to lofe, iu>thing can be gained, Befides, Game- 
fters having made this art their ftady, their fnpe- 
rior (kill and judgment will give them a confidera- 
ble advantage; and even this witl be increafed 
by thofe unfair praAices» of which they will 
avail themfelves, whenever an opportuoity ofier. 
And is it an obje£l of fufficient coofequence lor 
any Perfons to beftow much thought and atten- 
tion, in forming fchemes, and calculating chances, 
that they might become Proficients in the art of 
Gaming ? Perhaps before they have acquired this 
fkilli their own fortunes are gone; fo that what 
was, at firft, taken up as an amafemest, wilhbe 
changed afterwards to a trade. 

But fuppofing thefe efie£ls do notfolbw, i&it 
an amufement becoming a rational Being, to 
fpend a fucceilion of hours in forting and arrang* 
ing a pack of Cards ? And, as if fix days in the 
week were not fufficient for this trifling diverfion, 
the fafhionable world have encroached iq)ontfae 
feventh alfo; and thereby deprived their Cicator 
of that portion of time, which ought to be dedi« 
cated to his honour and fervice. 

The keeping; of improper Company is another. 
ill confequence, which proceediB from a foadncfs 
for Play. Gaming, like deatbj levek all diftiac* 

tions. 
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tioii8. The Tolafm of Fortune hs^tf :^ce& tp all 
places where her altai is ereded. The rkh ai}d 
the needy — ^tbofe who are i!efpe£i»ble from tkdr 
tank and fitniation in ltfe» 9$ well as Shiffpets and 
GamUesSt are promiiauoii% a&mbled } by vbich 
meansy Bsribns of charaQer prt z CuiAjoo to 
proflqjacy % and they axe liable to that coiruption 
of manners^ which frequently attoada evil eom- 
nifanicatioii* 

In fhcntf all that can he fiud in Buroitr q£ the 
Card TaUe is lliia'»-«-It ncuiy occafionally bo ufed 
aa an . innocent amufement, if introdoced for ao 
otbef puispofey than to fpend an idle hoiM^. where 
converfation is languidg^ and the bufioefs of the 
day is fintflied. An immoderate nfe of this. diver- 
fien excludes all profitable ideas from the mioidy 
injures the hes^th, becaufe' the Body neqoiaes 
frequent eiercife, and fatigues the tpmtt^ becaiife 
there are but few^ who can play with oompofure 
and tranquillity. The Demon of Afarice or Dif- 
content will not fail to ruffle their tempers* and 
putf them out of humour; which, in your frx, 
muft- appear extremely difgufting. 

Never fi^er, then, the knre of Pfaiy to dis- 
figure the natural.graoesof your Ferlbfi, to render 
your manners lefs amiable^ or prevent yxMs from 
acquiring thofe mental acoomplifliments^ which 
will preclude the acceOitf of your having re- 
courfe to fttch frivolous diverfionl| for the employ- 
ment of your tiipe* 

Befidcs 
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Belides the Biverfions already mentioned, 'there 
18 a variety of ^others, which come under the 
defcnption given to this clafs^-that they are 
agreeable without improving the underftanding. 
Perfons of Senfe will feldom appear at fuck. 

• Places as ferve only to gratify an idle curibfity, 

' but which afford no rational amufement* To 
thofe of vacant and uninformed mindsj every new 

*fcenewill be pleafing, merely becaufe it diffipates 
time^ which would otherwife hang heavy upon 
their hands. It matters not to foch whether Art 
or Nature difplay it's beauties. A common arid 
uninterefting fpe£lacle would afford equal fatis- 
fa^ion with the higheft entertainment, that the . 
fineft imagination or moil fertile invention could 
poilibly produce. The Greeks and Ron^ans were 
extravagantly fond of that kind of public Games^ 
which were called Gymnadic ; fuch as, the Race, 
Wreftltng, the combats of Gladiators and wild 
Beads* ' Yet the defign of thefe feems to hare: 
been political. Some of their principal Men,, 
wha wiflied to make -themfelves popular amongft 
the People, or to divert their attention from pub- 
lic affairs, inRituted thefe Games. And they 
were generally exhibited at folemn feftivals i or to 

' celebrate fome fignal viftory. They were alfo 
blended with their religious rites. Some were in 

■ honour of certain Gods^ and others, which were 
called funeral Games, were in commemoration of 
iome deceafed relation^ friend> or diilinguifhed 

^ Perfonage. 
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Pcrfonagc. ' For the accommodation of the Spec*- 
tators, the Romans built large Amphitheatres, 
\yhich were of 'circuhr form, anci would contain 
an immenfe number of Peoplt. There are at 
prcfent, fome remains of thefe ftrtt£lures ; which 
fufEciently prove the great expence they were at 
m exhibiting public Games 5 of which they were 
fo fond, that under Auguftus, they fpent almoft a 
whole year in the celebration of them. They 
^wtxt conducted with great pomp and magnifi-' 
cence ; but he would allow no Women ta b^ prc- 
fcnt at them. But perhaps the great encourage- 
ment given to thofe athletic exercifes, was with a 
view of inipiring their young Men with courage, 
and preparing them for the art of Wan 

A partiality for amufement h^s been particular- 
ly remarked in young Perfons of your fex : . Hence 
it is that fo many of them are engaged' in a circte 
of idlenefs, with fcarcely any interruption. And 
if their fituatiow be fuch that they have but little 
opportunity of feeing diverfions, yet they are fo 
frequently obfcrved' in the ftreets or publfc places, 
as defervedly to incur cenfure. 

They, who are convcrfant with the works of 
our dramatic Writers, will receive inftru£Hon as 
well as pitafure, from theatrical entertainments. 
They may derive improvement from the charac- 
• ters 3«^hich arc perfonated ; and from the fenti* 
ments and language, which are to be met with in 
the moft perfect compofitions of this kind. But 

on 
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o^athc Taqant ouiid they will make no imprdGon. 
PerfonSy' who refort to them mereljr becaufe hooy: 
is difagreeablei or becaufe they may be feen in a 
Crowd} hare no other inducement but to kill 
Cipae ; and they would bq eq^usdly entertained with 
a. Mountjsbank or a Eope-Dancer. 

Th^ Stage might be made a Sqhopl of Morality^ 
if aU improper idoas and imnodcll language were 
«)(panged firgm our dramatic Writings. Aa theap 
t^rkal amniem^nts are intended tp- intereft the 
aiiS^ioni on tSc fide of Virtuei to whenever any 
Piocea be intioducedj which have not this objed 
in new, the defign of thefe reprefentations is.de- 
featedf and much harm may enfnei efpecially tp 
young Perfbns; ;who, captivated by the mufic» 
the fcenical fptendor^ the feftivity and mirth, which 
are difplayed^ may probably retire with impreffi- 
OOK, by no means favourable to the caufe of mo- 
rality : efpecially when they obferve, with what 
applauie thpfe Performers are received^ whofe 
lives axe notorioufly profligate and abandoned. 

There are» it is true^ no public Diverfions 
more ancient than thofe of the Theatre ; neither 
have they iharod the fate of others, which, having 
nothing but novelty to recommend them^ were 
foon difcontiQued and forgotten. But the for- 
mer have flourilfaed for feveral ages » and, in their 
progreCi, have received various improvements, 
ftfen of the greateft Genius, and moft refpeaabJe 
PiK>feflii}n9> have employed their talents in pro- 
viding 
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vidiag fubje£l8 for the Stage ; which has been 
vifited by the wife, the grave, and the virtiioufii 
as well. as by the gay, the young, atid the difEr 
pated. Thefe are proofs, that this fpedes c^ 
diverfions is fuited to the temper and inclinations 
of Mankind } and is alfo a public feminary of 
inftruftion. 

When theatrical entertainments were firft in^ 
troduced into Greece, Solon, the celebrated Law^ 
giver of tl^t Country, was fearful, that they 
might corrupt the morals of the Peoptc. But 
fucceeding Magiftrates obferving, that theft di* 
rerfions were not only an agreeable relaiatioa to 
them, but might tend alio, under proper regufah- 
tions, to the improvemeAt of their tafte sa4 
manners, encouraged and promoted them. 

You are to conGder the defign of df smade it^ 
prefentations, if you would be benefited by theau 
They are pictures of hnman life. The Virtocs 
avnd Vices of Mankind are perfenified* ^^are 
Ihewn the efit£l& of each, that, by exam{^» we 
might be taught to fubdue tbofe Paffioiis, wbicli 
lead to mifcry; and cultivate thofe good alSedi- •- 
ons which will make us happy. They are like- 
wife intended to excite pity and compaffion, at 
fcenes of calamity, misfortune and diftrefs^ efpe* 
cially if the chara£bers sure worthy and defervii^. 
For, though we may fympathize in the fnfferings 
of the Wicked, yet their adlions fliould inrpire u$ 
with horror and deteftation. The fulije&s and 

language 
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languapje 'of Tragedy arc noble and fublimc, in- 
termixed with the tender and pathetic ; abound- 
ing alfo with excellent maxims for the conduct of 
human life. The laft are Hkewife to be found in 
the produ£kion$ of the Comic Mufe, whofe objecfc 
is the reprehenfion of vice and folly, by exhibit- 
ing the manners of the times. But this branch 
of the Drama has been abufed, both by the Anci- 
ents and Moderns ; either by introducing Known* 
charafters on the Stage ; or elfe, by tranfgrcfling 
.the bounds of decency and decorum. This 4icen* 
tioufnefs had corrupted, the Theatre in the reign 
of Charles the fecond. When purity of fenti- . 
ment| and chaftity of dialbgue are excluded firom 
our dramatic writings, it .would then be a difgrace 
to your fex, to appear at fuch diverfions ; but fo 
little offenfive as they now are .in thefe particulars, 
they are confidered as public amufements^ at 
which you may fometimes be prcfent. 

The profeffion of Aftors was honourabk 
amoDgft the Greeks^ but defpifed by the Romans, 
who denied them the privilege of Citizens, and 
confidered their Pcrfons as infamous. But after- 
wards they were held in more efteera. By our 
laws. Flayers are ftigmatized as Vagrants : And 
fo great was the immorality of the Stage in the 
laft century^ that it was feverely ccnfured by feve- 
ral Writers, particularly Mr. Collier; to. whofc 
accufations, the celebrated Hryden pleaded guilty. 
And it is generally allowed, that the decorurat, 

■ which 
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which has been lince ohfenred, by our modern 
dramatic Authors, is principally owing to the 
animadverfions of that Writer. 

There can be * no greater proof of a national 
depravity of manners, than when the fondnefs of 
the People for public Games or Diverfions with- 
draw their attention from concerns of more mo* 
ment, either as a Community, or as Individuals. 
Thus the Greeks applied a large portion of the 
Revenues of the State to the fupport of theatrical 
entertainments ; and no fmall part of thdr time 
was employed in debating on the refpediive merits 
of the Players. It 16 much to be queftioned, 
whether the Inhabitants of this Country do^ not, 
in the lad refpe£t, too much imitate the Greeks ; 
and fupport, at a great expence, out of their pri« 
vate fortunes, the feveral Performers on a piAAic 
Stage, not only in the dramatic walk, but alfo in 
others lefs rational ? Hence the tribe of foreign 
Itinerants^ who acquire large Sums for their Ikill 
in fqueaking out Italian airs | or for their dexte- 
rity in dancing. 

' A fondnefs for Diverfions procj^eds, as I have 
already obferved, from an incapacity of enjoying 
rational amufements, or from the dread of Soli- 
tude. Hence it is, that the Lovers of Pleafure 
defpifc a domeftic life 5 and, to fly from them* 
felvcs, have recourfe to company, or public Places. 
This manner of confuming Time may, indeed, 
diflipate their fpirits, and banifli ferious thoughts, 

but 
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but caiit by no means, produce t^at fcfene bftp- 
pioefai in which true chcerfulnefs confifts. 
Another confequence of this propensity is Intern* 
perance ; on which i Ihall make a few remarks* 

Intemperance may be defined, in a general 
fisnfiv ^n immoderate indulgence of any favourite 
obje£l of gratification. In this view wc hav6 al- 
ready had oocafion to confider it, by an appUea->' 
^n to tbc^, whofe fondnefs for pleafure inducei 
tJkem to exceed the Umits of Priidence and Dif» 
"Option. Luxury in the article of food, is its par- 
ticiahs and more ufual acceptation } and it is ia 
tkis £enie I ptopofe now to make fome obflanra- 
tiens upon it. . 

Tbofe, who keep much company, or wl^ave 
much abroad, aie p»rtic«larly expoied to inteoK 
perance^ For amidft the great variety of doUeato 
▼tands» which, arc fenred up at feafts, the moft 
abfttmious will be oftea tempted to exceed the 
bounds of moderation. But to thofe, who aro 
di^fed to indulge their appetite in this particular, 
the temptation will be irrefiftible. The difcafcs, 
of which mankind fo generally complain, proceed 
more from intemperance, than from any other 
caufe; which proves that the moft plain and fim- 
pie food is the moll falutary and nourifliing; 
whereas high fauces and ^compound diflies fcrve 
dnly to produce a plethoric habit, and bring oa 
bodily pains and infirmities. Thefe effeds fuffi- 
ciemly confirm the obfiuvation, that the more 

frequently 
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frcqtientlf fcnfiial Plearares arc cnjojrtd, the Ms 
agreeable they become. For the Inteitiperate9 by 
their exccfles, fo titiatc the tafte, that thej cannot 
rdifti a diety iRthich t$ not feafen^ by art; though 
the plaitieft is moft agreeable to nature, and moll 
condtteive to heahfa. And without health crery 
gratiificatton loft$ its tt&. Td prcftnre it, there- 
lore, h an objeA deferring our regard, if ^c 
wduld both enjoy and ptcloiig Mfc. Yo»th, in 
particular, (hould Carefully attend to this; left 
they defttoy their cmiftitutiotts, before they arrive 
to that age when their ftrength (hould be moft n<* 
gorous, and their beauty moft flouriflnng. 

As the quality of ifhany articles of food is often 
tendered injurious front culinary preparations, (0 
Hkewife the quantity even of the moft wholefome 
may be hurtful, where Temperance is not obferr- 
ed. But in this particular- it is impd&ble to pre- 
fcribe rules. - What is moderation in one may 
be excefe in another. It inquires but little obfer- 
vation' to make ourfelves acqusunted^ with the 
foundnefs or imbecility of our feveral conftituti- 
ons ; according to which were we to regulate our 
diet, there would be Jefe obcafion for the affift- 
ance of Medicine; it being a well known axiom, 
that Temperance is the heft PJbyftdan. . Yet how 
many are tempted to quaff ^* the poifon mantled 
in tfec golden bowl," and partake of the " lufcious 
fe^*" prepared by Circe, till at laft> to ufe the 

. " language 
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language of this ancient fable^ they are transform- 
ed into other (hapes. 

But the pi£kure drawn by the Grecian Bard,* 
is, in no one inftance of intemperance, fo much 
exemplified^ as in the zGt of drunkenneft; for 
what is intoxication, but a deprivation of Reafon! 
And ^hen Reafon is gone, though the human 
form be retained, yet the human ^nature is loft. 
Though this Vice be not common to your Sex, it 
being much oftener found in the other, yet, as 
there have been inftances of female ebriety, I 
. would juft take the prefent opportunity arifing 
from the nature of the fubje£t, to obferve, that 
when it do happen, it's caufe, it's appearance, 
and its effefls are more dreadful. It's caufe is an 
habitual fondoefs for the pernicious draught. In 
a Woman it is a fScnfual appetite — a felfifli Vice — 
a folitary gratification. It is committed in private, 
not from the accidental flow of focial mirth. 
Whereas in the other fex, Ebriety is 'oftentinies 
occafional ; produced by the felicitations of Com- 
pany ; or is the confequence of a more than ordi- 
nary degree of iFeftivity and good humour. Many 
being fometimes overtaken by intoxication, who 
may be pronounced, in the general tenor of their 
con<lu£l, Perfons of Sobriety. — It's appearance ia 
your Sex is alfo too difgultmg to be mentioned, 
as being jLotally repugnant to. the delicacy of 

female 

• Homer. 
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female behaviour. The Spartans, in ordeir to give 
their Children a diftaftc to this fort of intempe- 
rance, would fometimes intoxicate their Slaves^ 
- that they might fee, in their behaviour, what an 
odious vice it was. — And its eflfefls muft be ex- 
tremely injurious; becaufe the domeftic govern- 
ment of a family muft, by fuch a practice, be 
totally deranged — wafte, extravagiance* and ruin 
muft inevitably follow. Some propenfities may 
\ befubdued; but this is a habit fo unconquerable, 

' that the evil is feldom eradicated but by death' 

: itfelf. — By this Praflice alfo, the mental Poweni 

I arc enervated, and rendered unfit for aftion. 

From all which we infer, that Temperance is 
i neceffary^ both to health of Body and fanity of 

mind--:a truth fufficiently verified by experience 
i. and obfervation. If any Virtue have its reward 

. here, it, is this ; or if -any Vice receive -its punifli- 

j- ment in this World, it is intemperance. We fee 

J the fruits of the former, in the bloom of youth, 

in the ftrength of Manhood, and in the checrful- 
^ , nefs of old age. But the confequences of the 

Y latter are plainly vifible in the emaciated Bodies of 

^ the luxurious, or thofe addided to ebriety; in 

u the excruciating Pains they foifer from difeafe, 

and in their prematura deaths. Add to all, thtfe 
J the poverty and difgrace which many entail on 

their families by their intemperate mode of living, 
and by their fondnefs for giving and receiving 
entertainments ; in which there is often a kind 6i 

rivalihip 
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rivaUhip for fplendouic and profufion. This effcA 
is well Uittftrated in die ParaUe of the Prodigal^ 
Son, who fpent his iubftance in jollity and riot ; 
and was, at laft, reduced to want the commoa 
neceflaries of life. Mr. Addifon has remarked^ 
that when he beheld a faihionable Table fet out in 
all its magnificence, he fancied that he faw Gouts 
andDropfies, Fevers andJLethargieSf with oikeg 
innumerable Diftempcrs lying in ambjafcadc 
among the Difhes. Health is only to be io^^aJt 
in the (hert and fimple repaft, to\rtiich ciercife is 
the beft incentive. 

Temperance is alfo a religious duty. But they, 
who abufe the bleflings of Providence, muft 
fiirely be accountable for the mifemployment oi 
the Talent committed to their charge. Riches 
were not fent, that the Pofleflbrs of them might 
fpend their time in revelling and fports. But the 
luxurious ubles of the Opulent fufficiently prove 
that if Profperity have it's charms, it hath dib 
its temptations. They, who abound in affluence, 
are too apt to fay, with the Rich Man ia the Gof* 
pel — Toie thine tafe^ eat^ dtink and be merry \ 
and to be ungrateful to the fupreme Giver of aQ 
good gifts, like the Ifraelitcs, who murmuredi 
though they received food from Heaven — though 
a Table was fpread for them in the Wildirnefs, 
They eat and drank, and rofe up to play ,• wholly 
unmindful of the hand that fed them. 

Loiury 
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Luxury and intemperance are particularly fatal 
to the middle orders qf Society, who, being enga- 
ged in the offices of a Profeffion, or the duties of 
an employment, cannot be competent to dlfcharge 
either, unlefs they preferve their Bodies in health, 
and their minds, in fuch a tone, as, in all emerg- 
encies, to be fit for thought and application. But 
this can never be the cafe, without the ftrideft 
moderation arid fobriety. They, who are irregu- 
lar in their modes of life, will be equally irregular 
in their tranfadions of bufinefs ; by which means, 
their credit will be diftrufted, their affairs unhing- 
ed, and their fortunes ruined* 

Amongft the inferior or lower claffes of the 
Community, Intemperance will be produdlive of 
the extremeft Wretchednefs and Want. Their 
averfion to an induftrious occupation, will tempt 
them to, the pradiice of difhonefty; which muft 
fooner or later terminate in ignominy and punilb- 
ment. 

If we are bleffed with a found conftitution, it 
is our ^uty to preferve it. It is a gift committed 
to our care ^ which, if we abufe, we are guilty of 
ingratitude to that Beingj^ who beftowcd on us fo 
fingular a favour. But many, prefuming upon 
their natural health and vigoiir, are thereby tempt- 
ed to a greater freedom in their manner of living. 
For though the effeSs of their Intemperance m^y 
not be vifible for a time, yet, like a flow poifon, 
its operations will be fure and certain, by the in- 
L flidlions 
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fli^lions of difeafe^ and fay fliortcnlog the natural 
term of human life. 

I conclude, then, from what has been faid, 
that the excufe fo frequently made for the Intem- 
perate, lofcs it's force and validity. Tbefc Apolo- 
gifts fay, (hat fuch Perfons are Enemies to ftokady 
but them/elves: Are they not Enemies to thttf 
Creator, \fhofe laws they have violated — which 
laws enjoin them to live foberly in the prefini 
World ; and to take heed^ left at any time their 
hearts he over-chargfd with furfeitingsf Are they 
not Enemies to their families, whofe Intereft and 
Welfare they neglcfk } Are they not Enemies to 
Society, by the pernicious influence of their ex- 
amples 5 and by contrafling debts \^hich they arc 
unable to difcharge ? He that hveih Pleafure^ fafys 
Solomon, Jhall he a poor Man ; and be that Itrttth 
Wine and Oil Jhall not he rich. - 

If thefe are (he effefts of being much abroad, 
or of keeping much company, it evidently ap- 
pears, that this kind of pfeafure fhould not be too 
eagerly purfucd. There is certaitofy a greater 
temptation to Excefs and Intemperance, by fre- 
quenting thofe Places, where the cuftom of feaft- 
ing prevails. It is not there that Cheerfulneft 
is acquired; nm* from thofe fcenes wti^ich Only 
produce a tranfient joy. The delights of Wtem- 
perance flourifh but for a fliort time; but l?hc 
pleafures of abftincncc- are permanent. Learn 
then to defpifc tl^at Mirth whofe end is forro^v.— 

If 
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It is Jnetter to go into the Houfe of Mournings than 
into the Houfe pf Fedfting ; that is, we fhould a£l» 
^wifely to think often on the vanities of life \ and 
contemplate thofe objedts, which will promote in 
us a ferious difpofition, as well as thofe, which 
will excite hilarity and merriment. To this end, 
we fhould frequently (bift the fcene. We ibould 
TfiGt thofe who are moiirfiing for the dead \ as welt 
as thofe who are feafting for joy. In the midft of 
'Tleafure we are apt to be diflblute-^to forget our- 
felves, and the inftability of all human enjoy- 
ments. But the fad fpedacle of mortality, leads 
lis to.refle^on, ami difpofed our ^ minds to calm- 
'iicls and fobriety. 
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•* To love Frugality, we muft -pradice and enjoy it. It ts^ 
•* not thofe, who are enervated with Pleafore, that are fond of 
'* a frugal Life ; neither is it thofe, who envy and admire the 
« Luxurj of the Great." 

MONTI S^UIKV.. 



Jr it o M the confideration, that there is no Paf- 
fion fo fatal to young Perfons, ^nd particularly to 
your. Sex, as the love of Pleafure, I entered upon 
this fubje£l with an intention to exaqiine it in 
every point of view, flattering myfelf, that my re- 
marks might make fuch impreflions ou your minds 
as woulihe of ufe to you in your future conduft. 
I fhall proceed now to dcfcribe farther the ufual 
e&e£ts of indulging a propenfity to Pleafure. And 
if I fliould repeat any obfervations, which I have 
made before, the repetition will admit of this ex« 
cufc— that you cannot be too often reminded of 
thofe errors and miftakes, which Youth are moft 
liable to commit. 

The firft I (hall mention is this — that an extra- 
vagant fondnefs for gaiety and amufement is pro- 
^u£live of a mifemployment of time. 

ihav« 
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I have before remarked, that even innocent 
Pleafures, if immoderately purfued, become cri- 
minal; ibecaufe they divert the attention from thofe 
ferioiis thoughts and ufeful applications, to which 
fome part of life fliould be devoted ; and from 
which no one ought to plead an exemption. The 
higheft as ^ell as lowed orders of Society have 
fome knowledge to attain, and fome duties to 
perform: But all thefe muft. be neglecled by the 
votaries.of -Pleafure; who, in conCequence, con- 
tradi a habit of idlenefs; the effc£ls of which are, 
irrefolution, negledl of order, and the love of , 
diflipation* The mind, that is thus influenced, 
wifl feldom apply to any thing that requires dili- 
gence or refleftion ; without which there can be 
no improvement in profeffional knowledge, in 
Science, or in Virtue. It can receive no ufeful 
culture, if continually agitated by the tumults of 
Paffion. To fuch Perfons, every ferjous avocation 
has a melancholy afpe£l. The propenfity to Plea- 
fure, which they acquired in early life, increafes 
in maturer age, and plunges them into fuch a 
circle of gaieties, as gives them a .diftafte to a re- 
gular life. But a continued fucceflion of amufe- 
ments is more fatiguing than bufincfs; as they 
fatally experience, whofe fituatibn in life exone- 
rates them from the latter -, and who, to alleviate^ 
in fome meafure, the pangs of indolence, have 
recourfe to the former; which, . however, foon 
• tires and diffatisfies ; though to the bufy and im- 
proved 
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proved mind, diverHons, \^hen rational, and mo- 
derately purfued, give that relief, for which they 
were' intended. But when any of your Sex, in 
particular, have been brought up in ignorance, 
thejr are commonly at a lofs, both in the article of 
amufement 'and employment. Their inc^pacitj 
will ^ifquallfy them from ^applyI»j^'tfii^f®^9Hff ^ 
ufeful purpofes; and their want of tafte and good 
fenfe, will prevent them from making a proper 
choice of diverfions; oi* even of enjoying thofj 
which are pleafing and inftru£live. 

Be then afTured, my young Audience, of this 
truth, which, I hope, you will never learp from 
experience — that idlencfs is not pleafure— that it 
is pain — that it is infupportable. If this diftemper 
fliould feize you, where would be your remedy ? 
You \vould feek for it in amufemcnt; but here you 
would be difappointed. Like opiate it would lull 
your fenfes for a time ; but when its force is fpent, 
your uneafinefs would return. 

If Time, as a late Author f has aflerted, be 
nothing more than a fucceffion of ideas, and a£ti- 
ons, it follows, that they, who havethought much 
and done much, in a fliort period, have in tSk€t 
lived longer, than thofe whofe ideas and a£iions 
have been but few, though their years have been 
many. To apply this maxim, therefore, to your-. 
Selves, I would obferve, that if, in the courfe of 

f -Soamc Jenjrns. 

your 
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your education, you hav;e applied your minds to 
fucb objefts of enquiry and improvement, as have 
been the means of bringing before you a variety 
of new ideas, and , which have thereby increafed 
your knowledge, and kept you conftantly employ- 
ed, you may be then i^iid to have Jivjed longer thft^ 

^thqfe, who, though fuperior to. you in age, are 
yet inferior to you in undprilanding ; bqcaufe, 

' having negle£led to improve th^mfelvcs, during 
the period of education, they have had, in the 
CQurfe of it, but few things to engage their at- 
tention.' Such Perfons, when arrived, perhaps to 
a middle age, are yet but infajus in refpqdl to 
time, if meafured by a fucceflion of ideas that 
have pafled in their mmds ; whereas thofe, in tb^ 
ftatc of youth> may be faid to have attained to 
riper manhood, who have thought and afted to 
*more profitable purpofes, in their fmall fpace of 
^xifUnce, than the former, in their more extend- 
ed one. This, then, is a very ufeful inference, 
^txd which I would recommend particularly to youi; 
nctice-r-that our lives, when diverfjfied by a mul* 
tiplicity of objefts, and bufied in a variety of pur- 
fuits, will certainly be longer, than when dozed 
away in, floth, inaftivity and fupinenefs; though, 
perhaps, in point of years, tliey are of lefe dura* 
^ tiop. 

The confideration of the (liortnefs of human 
life is, therefore, very improperly applied by thofe 
who ufe it as an incentive to Pleafure ; becaufe, 

by 
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by difiipation,. Time is contracted j whereas, by 
action, it is confiderably extended. They, who 
devote thcmfelves to pleafure, can find no obje£l 
on which to employ their attention, till the hour 
of diverOon is, at hand. We will fuppofe, for in- 
fiance, that they are engaged for fomc evening 
amufement. The interval between that and the 
morning is a fpace of time, which they would 
wifli to be annihilated ; becaufe they are riot capa- 
ble of employing it; fo that, in faft, it is to them 
no additional meafure of exiftence. — But let us 
imagine, that there are others, who intend with 
the former to partake of the fame divcrfion, but 
whofe minds and difpofitions are totally different. 
In thcfe we difcover no impatience for the arrival 
of the evening, nor any lethargy or inaftivity dur- 
ing the progrefs of the day ; every part of which 
has been profitably fpent : So that it has been to 
them a period of real exiftence ; and they may be 
faid to have added to their lives, not the bare 
fpace of a natural day, but, in fa£k, a length of 
time, in proportion to the improvements they have 
made, or the benefits they have done to fociety. 
And though they have been thus engaged in the 
day, did they relifh the diverfions of the even- 
ing, as well as the former, who waited fo anxi- 
oufly for it's arrival, and who fauntered.away the 
preceding hours } Doubtlefs they enjoyed them 
better; becaufe Amufements thus ufed afford re- 
lief to the Powers both of Mind and Bodyj 

whick 
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which have been already fufficiently exerted and 
require reft. Neither do they receive difappoint- 
ment like the others, who anticipated the joys ia 
reverfion at too high a rate. 

Becaufe life is fhort, we are to fpend it in Plea^^ 
fure, is a fentiment though flatterin^i yet falfe. 
Guard, therefore, againft it's infinuation ; to- 
which you may poffibly be expofed, in the hour 
of feftivity •, when yoar imaginations will be then 
warm, and more eafily enticed. It will come re- 
commended to you, by the charms of Poetry and 
MuGc. For in the dreis of fhe one, fuch fenti- 
ments are nfuaUy cloathed; and the other lends 
it's aid to increafe their influence.. Songs are, in. 
general, the vehicle,, by which they are conveyed : 
But as thefe are the produftions. of the fportive 
Mule, and are chiefly intended to promdte a fhort' 
interval of gaiety and mirth, you are not to fup- 
pofe, that the Precepts there introduced are always, 
conformable to moral truth and propriety ; or that 
they are to be confidered as.ufefuland pradical* 
maxims. In them you are advifed to banifh grief,, 
to drive away care,, and, Gncelifc is but a Paffage*, 
to ftrew the way over with flowers ; which expref- 
fions, if literally interpreted, imply, that Man was 
h6Tti to trifle away his time, in mirth and gaiety.. 
The beft and moft favourable conftrudion you can 
put on thefe and (imilar fentiments, is that we are 
not to be too folicitous about worldly matters ;» 
and. thatj at proper feafons, recreation is ufefuU 
L , 5 an4^ 
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and neceflary. But it is much to be apprehended, 
that this is not the (enfe, in which they are gene- 
rally receifcd: For which reafon, I thought it 
proper to caution you againft any ill impreffions 
they might make. ^ 

There cannot be a more wretched fet of Beings 
than thofe, wbofe whole (ludy is to diffipate time, 
becaufe they cannot enjoy or improve it ; and 
whofc invention is on the rack to find out a con- 
llant fcries of divcrfions. They are a burthen to 
themfclves ; and their company is infupportable to 
others — to th'ofe, I meati, who are not of the 
fame temper, or engaged in the fame idle pijrfuits. 
Is this a life of Pleafure ?^ The moft that can be 
faid in favour of it is, that it's greateft enjoyments 
are but a fufpenfion of Pain, and fcrve only to 
make its Votaries forget their prefcnt mifery; 
which will, however, return with a keener an- 
guilh. 

It is not, therefore, from idlencfs, my young 
Friends, that you can receive Pleafure. Upon 
which account, it ♦ is particularly incumbent on 
you, at this period of life, to avoid fo pernicious 
a habit, which, if once contra£led, you will find 
it difficult to conquer. Wifdom. is not to be ac- 
quired without affiduity and application. It will 
never be the lot of thofe, who confume the morn- 
ing in flumbers, and the remainder of the day in 
fauntering and indolence. For believe me, -what- 
ever you may think, or however it may appear to 

you. 
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j«u, from beholding the feeming bappinefe ol 
others, yet an idle life is the moil painful and the 
moft miferable* And this muft inevitably he your 
portion, if you do not now quaKfy yourfelves for 
a life of refleftion and employment i of which 
the mind of man ftands fo inuch in need, that 
could we indulge ourfelves in indolence, we ought, 
if we couldjtafte true Pleafure, to avoid it. But, 
in fad, idleneis is not the lot of mankind. We 
have all of us^ of whatever fex, rank or cond^^ 
lion, fome indiipenfable duties to perform* , 
Th^ purfutts ofPieafure are expenfive. This is 
, another evil arifing from the propenfity now un^ 
ier confideratiofi». Youths it muft be confefled,. 
are too apt to imbibe notions of extravagance. 
Fri^ality appears to them a fordid Virtue ; though 
it wiU be found, in the end, beneficial to themr^ 
felves and, to the Public. Prodigallity will never 
want for admirers ; the %(X\(:ir\ itfelf has fome- 
thing fpleadid in it's appearance. But if the ex«- 
tfavagant ipend their money pfofufely,^ they fre«^ 
qiiently do it from vanity or oftentation. The 
- praifes they receive are chiefly from Parafites and 
Dependants^ who will doubtlefs flatter that folly 
Iky which they are benefited ; and extol tha^ pro- 
&rfi<Hi, of which they partake. But no real efteem 
is to be expe£ied from fuch perfons. When the 
Sources of the Spendthrift's liberality are eiihauft* 
dd, the attendance and adulation of thefe pretend- ' 
^ fiiendi ceafe together \. probably they join i)i 

(cenfurfng 
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cenfuring the imprudence and diffipation of their 
former generous benefaflors ; who, in the hour of 
diftrefs, expe£ti perhaps, to icccivc affiftancc frona 
thofe, who have been fo often fed at their expcnce- 
But they will find, to their mortification, that the 
friends of Profperity are not always the friends of 
adverfity. 

Beggary and^Want, are, at laft, the portion of 
the Prodigal. But in fuch cafes, he is. not the 
only fuflferer. His bankrupt fortunes will fome* 
times involve others in diftrefs. And it may he 
obferved, that, thofe Perfotis, whofe generofity is 
fo much extolled, and who fpend their money 
with fuch apparent marks of liberality and uncon* 
cern, are yet churlifh and morofe, when a juft 
demand is made upon them by aii importunate 
Creditor. His accefs is, if poffible, prevented^ 
*4md a variety of fubterfuges is contrived to evade 
payment ; which, however, if they can no longer 
pollpone, it is performed with fo ill^ a grace^ as 
fufScicntly proves, that nothing but neceffity could 
induce them to' do an aft of Juftice. Would any 
one, who had been privy to fuch a tranfaftion, 
fuppofe, that the Perpetrators of- it, could be 
lavifh in their expences ? Let him fee them after- 
wardf, amongft their companions, and he will 
difcover no figns of Parfimony. Not any cpft is 
fpared in their diverfions and entertainments. 
Without the leaft relu£lance, they wiU give td 
thofe who aik 5 and lend to tbofe, who want to 

borrow*. 
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bdrrow. — But can this be true gcneroCty, which » 
fupported by ,Pra£kices, that are not honeft; or 
rather, at the expence of others ? 

If thefe are the confequences of Prodigality, i$ 
it not matter of aftonifliment, that this vice ihould 
be fo captivating to youth ? But the £s£t isy they 
are firft caught by the fplendxd appearance of it in 
others ; and are then induced to imitate it them- 
felves. Whereas frugality has but few favourites. 
The prejudices too often conceived againft it, pro- 
ceed from an opinion, that the frugal are avarici- 
ous. But this is a miftaken notion. There is a 
wide difTerence betwixt oeconomy and avarice; 
becaufe they, who prad^ice the former, not only 
perform afts of benevolence,, but have it morje 
in their power to exercHe this virtue, than tho& 
who fquander their money extravagantly. They 
will alfo decently fupport their rank in focicty. A 
life of dependance mud be extremely mortifying 
to a liberal mnid ; and they only can maintain an 
independent fituation, who have adopted a life of 
frugality; the comforts of which will be lafting: 
But the joys of the Spendthrift are orJy for a 
feafon ; and even in his convivial moments, the 
profpeft of indigence will force itfelf upon him, ' 
and deprefs his fpirits : And the indigence arifing 
from Prodigality is commonly treated with con- 
tempt. To be expofed to this, is a condition fo 
much to be dreaded, as to afford a ftrong recom- 
mendation of ccconomy. Hufiand thy Pojfejfton^^ 
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18 an ancient maxim '; yet our Youth are inclined 
to defpife this frugal virtue •, and to ^dmire thofc 
who make a diftinguifliing figure in the world, by 
their expenfivc refinements in luxury. 

Having thus confidercd the. ill confcquences of 
expenfive Pleafures in general, let us next advert 
to their tfftAs on your Sex, in particular. And 
here wc will apply our remarks to two difierent 
fituations of life — that of the unmarried ; and that 
of the married ftate. 

Firft, A difpofition to' expence in young Un^ 
married Women is attended with a confequence 
which, they little think o£ — ^To drefs — to appear 
gay— and to be feen in public places^ will un- 
doubedly attrafl the attention of young Men; 
but not of thofe, with whom a connexion for life 
would he eligible. Defirous as thefe might l>e of 
an honourable alliance with ybur Sex, yet whetL 
they dricover a want of oeconomy, ai^d a prone- 
nefs to extravagance^ even in little matters, im 
your own private concerni, in the eoftlinefs of 
your clothes, and your little care of them, ^fter 
they are purchafed ; and laftly, ' in th^ expendU 
ture of money, which you may be allowed, or 
which you are permitted to difburfe, they will 
have reafon to expeft the fame conduct in afiairs. 
of greater moment v which would, of courfe, be- 
produdive of evils more alarming and extenfive ;; 
becaufe the truft committed to your charge would 
be more important i And the means of fupplytng 

youp 
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your prodigality being Icfs confined, you would 
lavifll with more unbounded freedom. Thcfc pru- . 
dential conGderations will deter many from offer- 
ing their hands, where their hearts feem favour- 
ably difpofed ; bccaufe, they will be apprehenfi? e 
of bringing on them fe Ives a train of expences, 
which their incomes could not fupport. They 
would, likewife, fufpeft, that the love of'domef- 
tic retirement, would not be found in thofe Ladies, 
who have been accuftomed to a life of gaiety and 
'pleafure. 

There arc fome Females, who juftify this mode 
of living, on the fcore of fortune ; which they 
either pofiefs, or are in expeftation of. But this 
bait often fails *, fioce it has been obferved, that 
their expences have been frequently not in pro- 
portion to their dowry ; which, under fuch cir- 
cumftances, would be of little advantage : and 
that a union with a young Woman of Prudence 
and Frugality, though without fortune, is much 
preferable. 

Lycurgjia inftituted many laws for promoting a 
fpirit of frugality amongft the Spartan Youth of 
both fexes^ He enaded, that young Women 
(hould be educated in habits of oeconomy, that 
they might be chofen, not for money, but becaufc 
they were qualified to make good Wives. 

Secondly, If a difpoCtion to expejQce be hurt- 
ful in your fex, in the unmarried date, It is much 
more detrimental in the married ^ becaufe in the 

firft 
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firii inftance, its coafequences are confined to 
them&Ives ; but in the fecond, they are extended 
to others. The ruin and diftrcfs, which are the 
ufual attendants of profu(ion» will fall upon them- 
felves and their families. If they are not devoid 
of human feelings, they could not furely behold 
fuch a fcene without a tear of rcmorfe. Poverty 
and difgrace entailed on their hufbands and their 
offspring, are no trifling objeds of concern. A 
conduct that could produce thefe muft be ftigma- 
t'lzed not only with indifcretion, but with guilt. 
He^ who provides not for his own houfehold^ fays an 
Apoftle, // an infideL But flie who fquanders that 
which is provided, deferves equal reproach. 

Every young Woman, then, before flie changes 
her condition, (hould confider the nature of that, 
into which (he is going to enter 5 and what thofe 
duties are which will be required of her. The 
prudent management of houfehold matters, as I 
have before obfe^ved, will be her immediate bufi- 
nefs. But if (he imagine that the alteration of 
her name will be a fanftion to her to alter her 
manners, that is, to ufe more freedom, and to> 
engage in more cxpence, (he is a total ftranger to 
the domcftic offices and charafter. Though (he 
may have Servants to perform the menial employ- 
ments of a houfc, yet it is her peculiar (lation to 
fuperintend them, to aft with ccconomy hcrfelf, 
and to prejrent wafte and extravagance in others. 
But if an txtreme fondnefs for dhrerlion, for drefs,- 

Uxt: 
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^r fliow and for vifTtlng, be prevalent, all theic 
affairs nauft be ncglcfled ; and too much will- be 
entrufted to Servants, who, if not faithful and 
honed, will not negleft the opportunity given 
them of promoting their own intereft by pecula* 
tion ; or of taking pleafure and rambling abroad^ 
in imitation of their miilreiTes. 

.The influence of your Sex on the other may 
alfo contribute, in a great meafure, to prevent 
fcenes of diffipation, botb at home and abroad, 
ihould the Hufband difcover an inclination for 
them. A Miftrefs of a Family may, by the civi- 
lity and complacency of her manners, render home 
agreeable *, and the habits of ceconomy it will be 
in her power to introduce, will be very beneficial 
in their efFefts. But, on the contrary, if, when 
thus fituated, die ihould give an unreftrained in- 
dulgence to her fondnefs for gay amufements, and 
involve herfelf in a continued circle of deceiving 
and paying vifits, (he may influence her hu(band, 
contrary perhaps to his wifh, to negle£^ his own 
aflTairs, and be totally improvident in his expences ; 
An extravagant mode of living will prevail in 
every branch of the family: and Children, inftead 
^of having their minds improved, by prudent max* 
ims and good examples, will acquire ho other 
notions, but fuch as contribute to promote a fpirit 
of vanity, pride and diffipation. 

The lafl inference which I fhall draw from thi 
.propenfity to Pleafure and Diverfions, is this — 

that 
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tbat though It generally ends in fatietjr and difap- 
pointment, yet thofe, who are cnger in the pur^ 
fuit, arc incapable of reliQiing other amufemcnts, 
more innocent, and more agreeable to our rational 
nature. 

Though the Beauties of the Country have been 
the conftant theme of Panegyric, by Moralifts, 
Poets and Philofophers, and indeed by every Per- 
fon of tai!e and literature, yet tbofc, vho have 
devoted themfelves to town amufemcnts, ard not 
fufceptible of the delights it affords, or the variety 
of pleafing obje£^s it exhibits. 

They, who are fond of much company, Will 
prefer Cities and large Towns to the Country and 
Retirement. The latter, indeed, will only fuit 
fuch as c^n employ themfelves in rural occupa* 
tions, in folitude, or in domedic pleafures. Jn 
populous Towns, there are greater temptations to 
Vice, than in the Country ; therefore, a refidence 
in the latter fliould be conftdered as the mod 
fsiTOurable to innocence ; becaufe there is le& in-* 
ducement to 'expence and diffipation. Yet how 
diflatisfied are many with a fituation, remote from 
Cities^ though it has been the envy of fome, and, 
the defire of others ! But thefe are the happy few, 
who aie capable of enjoying the beauties and 
tranqaillity of a Country life ; which to ratfonal 
Beings, that delight in Nature's feafts, far exceed 
the crpwd and buftle of ^ Town. 

Walking 
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miking in the open air is not only an agreablc 
amuVemeiit, by the variety of pleafing and natural 
objefls, which arc prcfentcd to the view, but 
affords alfo that gentle eiiercifc, which is adapted 
to the female conftitution. 
. A G^YiiffL^,z\Q> be^H eftecmed for it's pccu- 

-M%e^tl^5^t?Harve^ has made it the fub- 
jca of religious refieaions.: And Mr. Addifon, 
thufi. fpeaks of it, " I look upon the pleafurc, 
" which we take in a Garden, asonfe of the moft 
" innocent delights of human life. A Garden 

^* was the habitation of our firft parents, before 
« the fall. It if naturally apt to fill the' mind 
« withcalmnefs and tranquillity ; and to lay all itS: 
«' t^rbulcnt Paffions at reft.. It gives us a groat 
** infight into the contrivance and wifdom of 
<^ Providence i and fuggefts innumerable fubje£i;a 
",for meditation" To raif« the tender Plantg^^ 
to obrei:vQ this variegated flower£> and to mairk th^ 
progrefs of veget^a^a/ are grateful amu&mentSj. 
and particularly adapted to the female IV^nd« 

Ti look through Nature up U Nature* s Godf . 
cannot fail of furniftiing you with ufcful re&efti- 
ons. . A knowledge of the vegetable Kingdom is ^ 
called the fcience of Botany. *^ And the fair 
*^ Sex may derive confiderabk advantage from. 
*^ tbU fource. The fixed attention, which the 
" comparifon of iaatural Qbj'e£l8, with the dcfcrip*- 
" tions of them neceffarily requires, will beftow 
" that fteadincfs and folidity, in which the 

" female 
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<< female mind it generally fuppofed to be defi* 

" clcnt.'^t 

The ftudy of nature, for which the Country is 
particularly favourable, will never tire. The 
• diver fity of its objeds will always furnifh fome- 
thing new. But (hould they, who habituate them- 
fclvcs to Town Araufements, retire from thefe 
diiGpated fcenes, at that feafon of the Year, when 
many of the places of public divcrfions are (hut, 
and betake themfelves to the country, they would, 
however, derive but little pleafure from the 
change ; becaufe their Minds are not prepared to 
enjoy it's natural beauties, or relifli the calm dc' 
lights which it affords. To them, the purling of 
a dream — the lowing of herds— the bleating of 
Sheep, and even the melody of Birds are but me- 
lancholy founds. Rural occupations are too fim« 
pie to excite the notice of fuch Perfons, as have 
been long accuftomed to exhibitions of artificial 
fplendourj decoration, and ornament. Hence it 
18, that many have attempted to carry with them 
fome of the divcrfions of the Town 5 and to dif- 
turb the quiet of retirement, by the noife of mirth 
and diverfion. 

The quiet of retirement — what a dreadful idea 
to thofe, who never think ! But the reflefting 
Mind will not, even in folitude,' feel itfelf alone. 
It will confidcr itfelf in the prcfence of the 

f Engliih Review. 
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greateft, and belt of Bemgs ; with whom it will 
maintain an intercourfe, by contemplating his per* 
fedions and by confiderlng the works of his hands. 
** It is in the-depth of retirement, the filence of 
^< Thought and Paflion, that this infpiring Pre* 
<< fence fteals upon the mind, and whifpers a lan- 
^^ guage, which the heart may hear, but the 
^^ tongue not exprefs.. Nor is it in the Clofet 
^* only that his Almighty voice is heard ; but ftill 
^^ more in the open air, in the fields, amidft the 
^< general chorus of the Creation, where all 
^^ around confpires to raife, to footh, to harmo- 
^' nize the Soul, and lift it up on wings of 
^' Praife, to the great Author of Beings and of 
« Beauty." t 

t Goadby. 
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-Thought fond Maa 



Of there, and all the thoufand nsuhelcfs Ills, 
That one inceflant Stmgrgle render JLtfe, 
One Scene o£ Toil, of SuiFering and of Fate* 
Vice in his high Career would ftandappall'd, 
And heedkfs rambling Impulfe learn to chink; 
The confclous Heart of Charity would warm. 
And her wide Wilh, Benevolence dilate. 

Tb ait SON. 



X O improve the Temper is one of the princi- 
pal obje£bs of Education. By Temper, I mean, 
in general, a difpofition to Virtue or Vice ; and 
in particular, thofe feveral propenGties and incli- 
nations which form the charafter, and govern the 
conduft of every Perfon. Great Talents may be 
obfcured by immoral habits ; and whilft we admire 
the' former, we have often too much reafon to 
lament the latter. In the one cafe, we contemplate 
with pleafure the efforts of human reafon ; but in 
the other,' we pity the depravity of human afie£i:i- 
ons : Yet as the laft has the greateft influence on 
Society ; and is more obvious to common obferva- 

tioH 
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tion than the firft, tee ufually form our opinions of 
Mankindj not from their abilities^ but their nian* 
ners. And indeed when we fee knowledge united 
with bad difpofitions, or with a vicious pradice, 
it lofes it's yalue and refpeft. Virtue, itfelf is dif- 
graced, from the confideration, that thofe, who 
are the b^ft informed^ are the word eiamples of 
their own do£lrine«. ^ 

It IS from moral attainments, that a Charafter 
is eftabliftied. Thofe, who arc defirous of ac- 
quiring arid prefetving a good one, muft regulate 
their temper in early life j and bring the mind to 
habits of vit-tue and goodriefs. And as fpcial and 
domeftic happinefs fo much depends on tfic tem- 
pers and difpofitions of the female Sex, it is a 
-duty particularly incumbent on them to order their 
afFeftions aright. A good temper is not always 
conftkutional : And though fome have more fa- 
vourable propenfi ties than others, yet every difpo- 
jfition 1^ fufceptible of improvement. A bad tem- 
per may be reformed by feafonable difcipline: 
And a good one may be corrupted by negledl. If, 
indead of reftraining an evil inclination, it (hould 
be encouraged and indulged, the word confequen« 
:ce8 may be expedled from it. But if it*s malignity 
be checked in due time, that heart, which might 
have been totally depraved, will be prepared for 
the beft principles and habits. 

To govern the Temper betimes is a very necef- 
fsiry rule of coflduft; . I (hall, therefore, proceed 

to 
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to defcribe thofe qualities, of which it may be faii 
to confift. 

The firft I (hall mention is Good-nature. This 
is a difpofition fo very comprehenfive^ that in 
order to difplay it in it's full extent, it will be 
neceflary to difcriminate thofe feveral particulars, 
which, when combined, confUtute the happy tem- 
per, that is thus diftinguiihed. 

But here I would previoufly obferye, that we 
muft be cautious, left we confound Good-nature 
with Good-humour. A Good-humoured Perfon 
may be deftitute of Gk>od-nature ; but where the 
latter is found, the other will be it's infeparable 
companion. Yet the World has often miftaken 
thefe two chara6iers ; and a Perfon of Good- 
humour has received the Praifes due to Good- 
nature. 

Good-natured Perfons are of an even,. uniform 
temper, both at home and abroad, in whatever 
circumftances, and whatever may be the rank or 
condition of thofe with whom they convcrfc, or 
have any intercourfe. They are alfo merciful and 
benevolent. 

Good-humoured Perfons are, on the contrary, 
of very fla£tuating difpofitions. In company, or 
in their convivial moments, they are gay and 
cheerful j and are ready to promote hilarity and 
mirth : But, in their families, and in their tranf- 
aflions, efpccially where they are invcfted vnth 
power, they are frequently morofe and uncivil ; 

impetuous 
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itnpetuous and tyrannical. For though they may 
fometimes perform an a£k of beneficence, they 
are, neverthelefs, ftrangers to the finer feelings of 
humanity. 

Let us next confider the effcfts of Good-nature. 
— It is that temper of Mind which endeavours to 
promote cheerfulnefs and contentment around us ; 
to give relief to the indigent and needy j to ad- 
minifter confolation and advice, to tbofe who arc 
affli£ted with forrow or misfortune ; aiid, in Ihort, 
to contribute to the comforts of life. Such a con- 
d\iQ: as this no lefs advances our own happinefs, 
than that of others. There is an undefinable plea? 
furc in doing good ; there is a fecret fatisfaftion 
in rendering ourfclves agreeable by the fuavity of 
our manners. Thefe, indeed, are duties we owe 
to Society. For can it be expefted, that^ others 
will be kiiid to us, if we (hew no kindnefs to 
them; or that they will ufe any dieans for out 
accommodation, when we ourfelves afford nothing 
to the common dock f 

By Good-nature we may alleviate the ordinary 
difallers and perplexities of life. But, by a con- 
trary temper, wc (hall rather increafe- them. — 
Sufficient to the day is the evil thereof. We fliould 
not, then, add to this evil, by afflifting others as 
well as ourfelves, in order to gratify a fplenetic or 
implacable difpofition. This kind of behaviour 
incapacitates us from fupporting with fortitude, 
thofc feveral accidents and difappointments, to 
M which 
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vhich human life is fubjeiSl. For Perfona who 
2(TC always unquiet and diflatisfied, create to theii(i"r 
felves imaginar/. evils. Their Spirits, lik^e the 
troubled Sea, are never, at reft. They repine afe 
feeing others happier tb^n themfelves. And per- 
haps the misfortunes .of their neighbours would 
I^e to them a fpurce of fecret pleafure, 

A Univerfal Philanthropy, or a fpirit of mild«« 
nefs and bq^^vplepce towards all mankinds is aa 
eiTtnti^ property of Goodrnature ; which does 
npt confine itfelf to particular fefls or ibcietie^ 
but endeavpurSf as. far as it's influence extends, 
to prosQote general bappinefs. There can be na 
greater proof of an illiberal muid, than to defpife 
others, hecaufe they are of a diflTerent coin«^ 
plexion from ourfelvea ; hecaufe ^ they fpeak a- 
diflferent language $ or becauie they do not join 
with us in the fame mode of wor(hip. This 
behaviour mufl appear very. unreafonable> whcii* 
we confider, that they, as well as we, are part o£ 
the human Species ; that they are alike fubjeA 
tp the infirmities of human nature ; and that the 
thoughts ,of Men are free. No authority what' 
ever can deprive thofe, who are fubje£t ta itj^ of* 
the liberty of thinking ; but it may d&nf tb^^i 
the privilege of exprei&ng or publifliijig their 
thoughts, .f we live undfr a mildec Govera- 
ment than others; if we enjoy more of the 
bicffiogs of life than fall to their lot, we ihQttld> 
not, on that siccount, treat them with contempt. 

Such 
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Such a CDndu£l: would be an lingrateful rctuni 
for the peculiar favours w^' poflefs ; it vs^oUld be 
a mifapiplication of that freedom in which we 
participate ; and which a benevolent Man w6uM 
wifti to fee extended to the whole human r3€e. 
Thofe, who are unhappily born to Servitude, and 
deprived of th< benefits of Education, are irt titled 
to our Pity and Compaffion. A FelIoW*Cfeatufe 
in diftrefs, of whatever nation— of whatever reli- 
gJofl, has a claim to our humafthy.- Tb confinis 
Mt civiliried to thofe only, who fpeak zs we f|yeaky 
or think as we think— to be fo far attached to anjr* 
paf ticti^ai' Sf6^tAi as to ddfpHe all other fe£lts, id a 
nisnrk either of mental weaknefe, or of an ui*-^ 
d!iarkabte difpofltion. It certainly betrays 2k Want 
of that fenfibiRty, wbteh is the diftinguiilrilig 
. charaOeriftic of Gdod-nature. The bfenevdient 
Samaritan could affift a Jew in dlftrefSi though 
one of bis own Countrymen had pafied him by 
With negleft* 

We afra too apt to* aflume art afrdgaiit fop«- 
riority, oh account of the colour of tlie fkid. 
Hence it is, that the Negro Tribe hav^ bean c<Jrt- 
fidered as a fpecies fubordinate to tbe reft of matt- 
ktnd^ though inhabiting Countries luxuYibufly 
fertile, and though pofSsifing mental fac'uhk^'as^ 
cafiiabte of improvement as at^y other race of bus- 
man Bdngs. The treatment, which they havt 
fometimes met with from their Mailers, i^ not 
only dtfgraceful to that cbmplexioti 6f which they 
M 2 boa(^, 
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boall, but alfo to their feelings as Men; and t# 
tbofe divine precepts of cempaflion and kindnefs, 
recommended by the Chriftian Religion. It is to 
be hoped, however, for the credit of human na- 
ture,, that the Inftances of cruelty which have 
been lately publiflied by the Advocates for the 
abolition of the Slave Trade, are not fo numerous 
or fo flagrant, as have been reprefented. Their 
zeal, though in a good caufe, has probably in- 
duced them to exaggerate fa£ls. Neither is it juft 
to condemn the condud of all, for the inhumanity 
of a few. There is no doubt, however, but the 
late difcuflioa will tend to meliorate the condition 
of ilayery ; till at laft the bleiBhgs of freedom and 
civilization may extend to tbofe Countries whofc 
inhabitants are fubje£t to all the oppreflions of 
arbitrary power, and to all the wretcbednefs of 
favage life. 

Charity is one of the peculiar properties of 
Good-nature. Poverty and Want (hould at all 
times excite commiferation ; but our indigent Re- 
lations, if we havb any, fhould particularly expew 
rience our benevolence. All have not equal abi- 
lities to aiTifl the needy ; but there are very few, 
who have it not in their power to adminifter fome 
kind ^f relief. The emotions of fynipathy, at 
lead, are pleafing; and efpecially in young People, 
who, as yet unacquainted with the arts of hypo^ 
crify and diflimula'tion, which ire too often prac- 
tifed to-awakejj pity, can have no plea for infenfi- 

bility. 
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lilitjr. Their hearts fliould be fufccptible to a talc 
of woe ; on which if it fliould make no impreffion, 
I am fearful that they are callous to every gene- ^ 
rous feeling. If, thus early in life, they can be- 
hold unmoved the tear of diflrefs ; and pafs by the 
form 6[ mifery, without compaflion, they betray 
a difpofition, which may, in the end, lead them 
into ads of unliindnefs. - 

I am not here pleading for the exercife of Cha- 
rity, without any controul or limitation. Good- 
nature does not confift in beftowing it's favours 
on all alike. It diflinguiflies merit. It encourages 
the dcferving. It prote£t$ the opprefTed 5 and par- 
ticularly thofe, who, not through vice, but. mis* 
fortune, or the injudice of others, are labouring 
under the calamities of life. My obfervation went 
no farther than to intimate, tbat^ in young Per- 
fons, an indifcriminate diftribution of the fmall 
relief It might be in their power to beftow, is an 
excufable weakncfs ; becaufe, if they do err, it is 
on the fide of humanity: and is a proof of an 
amiable temper. When their judgments are matu- 
red by experience, they will have prudence enough 
to dire£t them in the manner of conferring bene- 
fits. And when I fee a young 'Lady, who can 
debar herfelf any little gratification for the fake 
of relieving an objefl: in jdiftrefs, I am convinced 
that flie is pofleflcd of all that fympathy, which 
does honour to her Sex ; in whom we expe£t a 
greater portion of the milk of human kindnefs. 

, ; Here 
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Here I would juft obfervc, that there is ft pr<v 
fufe generofity, which is often miftaken for Good^ 
nature. Such Perfons are liberal through often- 
tation; and they frequently coi\fer their favours 
on Parafites and Flatterers ; till perhaps, at lad, 
they involve themfelves in ruin. CEconomy is by 
no means inconfident with true genero£ty. Good 
nature fteers the middle courfe, bdtwiit extrava* 
gaoce on the one hand, and covetoufnefs on the 
Qther* ' But the h(k is, the Av^ricioua have 
ftpppcd up every avenue through which compaffioa 
may aiTail the heart ; though BencYolence is one of 
the diilinguiibiog chara£lerifti<;s of the Chrifiian 
Religion. There is no Virtue more forciUy, or 
inore repeatedly inculcated than this. The Scrip* 
tures abound with admonitions io do gaod — /9 feed 
the hungry^iQ cloath the vaked^ ani to vj/U tbi 
dijlreffid. 

Though a benevolent temper is fo warmly rC* 
convmended in the facred writings^ yet a want of 
it is often vindicated, by the mod frivolous ex- 
cufes. Charityy it is obferved by fome, begins at 
home* But this proverb is frequently perverted ; 
and ferves at bed, but as a weak apology for a 
fclfifli condu£k. The welfare of our own families 
ought, undoubtedly, to be the fird obje<SI of ouar 
temporal concern : dill we are commanded to 
minifi^r 9ne' to anothery acccrdwg as *ufe have re»* 
selved tie gljt. The poor widow, whobedow® 
her rate, di&over» as cbaritabk a di^odtio% aa 
- the 



Ae Afflufent,"who hiake large donations. And, 
indeefd, ^ variety of dccafions may offer, wherein 
^e may exetcife benevolence, though it liiould not 
b^ in our power to give alms. 

But the Rich are, in a particular manner, ex- 
hofted to do good and dijlrihutel All frivolous 
excufes, virhere there is abundance, will only re* 
fle£i difhonour on thdfe who make them. £^^ mi 
untb thy Nnghbdur^ go ahd come again; and tO" 
Htor'fa'W X wiV/ ghtf ivhen ihou haji it by thee* 
'f his' is often a prttetict to filence importunity ; 
ct td tfcmovfe ffottt biir fight objefts of compaffion^i 
without any defigti df givirig relief on the morrow; 
though W^re it fittdeSre, yet a beriefadlion, by delay, 
i6fe$,its importance. A fm^U affidahce, rendered 
iti the time of tteed, is frequently of more ufe, 
thtfft a Islrge ofte, If poftponed to a future day. 
HdW many miferabte Beings are now funk in vice 
afid* fwefty, who might have been virtuous and 
happyi had fome kind Friend, like a Guardian 
Angel, ftepped in, at the crifis of misfortune, and 
afforded them a feafonable aiil ! 

But the Avaricious are not the only Perfons 
\(rho neglefi: the performance of works of charity. 
The votaries of diffipation are fo inceffantly enga- 
ged in fcenes of luxury and riot, as to have no 
conception, that whilft they are fcafting' for jdy, 
there are others afflifted with penury, or mourn- 
ing fof grief. — But could fuch Perfons experience, 
for a fhoft time only, the ftroke of adverfe for- 
tune, 
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tunc, how foon would they learn the difFerenee 
between real and imaginary wants — ^bctween the 
cravings of hunger, and the calls of luxury ! 
Whilft they fare fumptuoujly every doy^ the Mendi- 
cant at their door is rcfufed, perhaps, the crumbs 
nvhich fall from their table. What an unkind re- 
turn to that Providence, who has liHerally fupplied 
them wiih the good things of this life ! For wide 
as the difproporcion may be betwixt the Rich and 
the Poor, yet they arc Brethren — the children of 
one fupreme Being. They^ therefore, nvho mod 
the Pooty reproach their Maker, But why, it may be 
flked, has this common Father, difpenfed his gifts, 
with fo unequal a hand ? Why is one pining in 
want, and another abounding in fuperfluity i Not 
from motives of partial affe£lion. The Wealth 
of this Man, or the Poverty of that, is no proof 
that the former is a favourite, or the latter an 
outcad, of Heaven. The general good of the 
whole requires an unequal diftribution of tem- 
' poral pofleffions \ but undoubtedly with a view, 
that all, in fome degree or another, (liould partake 
of them. The Poor are particularly recommended 
to the attention of the affluent. Charge them^ 
fays St. Paul to his Son Timothy, nuho are rich in 
this Worlds that they do good ; that they be rich in 
good works ; ready to dij}ribute ; willing to commu- 
nicate. Upon this principle alone we may recon- 
cile the benevolence of the Deity to what may 
appear a partial diflributipn. I3ut there will be 
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!!• ciufe for murmuring, when wc comfidcr that 
all thefe inequalities will be brought to acXTount 
hereafter, at the final retribution, when the time 
of trial or probation is over. The Parable of the 
Rich Man puts this queftion beyond all doubt. 
JHc in this life abounded with wealth ; and enjoyed 
every luxury^ but that of* doing good* Lazarus, 
or the Poor Man, was not permitted to tafte of his 
bounty, though reduced to a ftate of extreme 
mifery and want. — ^Xheir future fituations, after 
death, may be clearly inferred from the addrcfs 
of Abraham to the Rich Man. — Son, faid he, 
remember, that thou in thy life»time, receivedj^ thy 
good things, and like wife Lazarus evil things ; 
but now hejs comforted, and thou art tormented* — 
There is no article in the Chriftian Religion more 
evident than this, that Men will be rewarded in 
proportion to the good they have^done. With 
the fame meafure that ye mete withal, it /hall be 
meafured to you again. He wh9 foweth fparingly 
Jball reap fparingly / but he who, foweth plentifully 
Jhall reap plentifully. It is not faid, becaufe of 
your belief in fuch a doftrine or fuch an opinion, 
you have been a good and faithful Servant, but 
beCaufe you have affifted thofe who were in need. 

Giood-nature is likewife di(tingui(hed, not only 
by the favour done, but alfo by the mode of doing 
it. A benefit may be conferred in fo ungracious 
a manner, as to cancbl the obligation. When 
aiSllance be given grudgingly, and, as it were, 
M s by 



hf compulfioo). ffiy wb«ft thfif vbo do a^ a^ 
of braevolence^ afterwards, hos^ oi k» or, publilb 
it to the World, tfaft ai9Jon Iqks- all it's meri£« 
When fbey, who relieve^ crjnuaate without qzv^^ 
tbofe w.ho are reliev.edi they bo.tb add to^ and 
infulty their diilrefe. Manyi are uedu^ed bjr n^ 
(ortune from, competencjt tp NMaoii. Theib vi^uJd 
be moce hurt by a fayouD iUrbcilQW.ed, thaa if it 
hadbeeii witbbeki.. ^* he* patronage o£ the Froud 
i& grievoua. But they who do good, from aPbi-^ 
kntbropy of Tempcfj, or frpr» a^ Gbriftian Pi'ifi* 
ciple^ will find out the retceats of indigent merits 
anda,fecreily reward it. They will riot, like the 
Pb^nfee, do their alms in public to be feen of 
Men, but in fo private a, manner^ tia^ tMr: hft 
hand will mi know %uhat. tbtir Kight hand. daiL 
They will imitate the example o£ our Saviouj^ 
He not only was coix&antiy. employed in doing 
good; but he charged thofe, whom. he had l^aled 
of: any difeafe, not to declare it.. Sfir ibou U.ll. /n? 
m^kn^ was bis conftant expreilion. 

But good-nature does not cop&ne itfelf to ojur 
own fpecies. It extends to the Brute Creatioii) 
wlio are equally fubjc£t to pairi with ourfclv/ef^ 
To tprment, thcreforci any..animal> bepaufe it is 
in. our power, is fiich an a£l: of. c^uelty^ as* I 
(hould be concerned to fee yjbung Perfons conmiit. 
You Oiottld not only, difcourage the lead incliniih 
tion, in yourfelves^ of infli^ng- any/ barbarity oa 
Brutes^ but you (bou]d alfo tjspti^ yaun deteita^. 

tion 
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tion of it in others; When h be ncceffary to dd- 
ftroy them, either for fubfiftawce, or becatife they 
are noxious, it (hould be done vfith all poffible 
tendernefs ; and in a^ manner, by whidh the lead 
pain caif be given ; But to prolong the pangs of 
death/ in- order to gratify a pampered appetite, of 
9 deprared humour,, denotes a favage or Unfeeling' 
di(po(itian. The Love, which* Parents have for 
their ojfFspring, is- extended through all aniti^al life. 
To robv therefore, t^ poor Bird of its pUng^ i& a 
fpecies of wanton barbarity. 

The inferior creatures arc fubjcft to our fuperior 
power or fagacity. Bur the divine Creator, whofe 
mercy is ovek^ all his works, did not give us dottii'^ 
mon- ovbr the Beads of the Field, that we ihould^ 
exercife it with fetpcity. Their ufefulnefs to uif 
demands, in return, out care and proteAk>n. 
Tet how often; do we fee them treated in fo barba- 
rous a manner, as if they were void of all fenfa'-* 
tion ! But> fays Sliakfpearey 

——the poor Beetle which \^ tread ttpon> 
Iiii corporal' fufferonee feeb a pang as* great 
A9 iviien a GJanr- dies. 

The public Gomesf o£ the^ Ronfatisf, ti^hich I 
htfve rireadf mentioned, redounded but little t^ 
their credit as a dv^i^ed nation Af thie^m vA\A 
Beaftsi were frequentlf eSLhibited; Dghtitig with^ 
onte anothcry or vitfa' Men>^ ttfidtictf tc^ e^iertjifea 
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of this kind.— But though, in our own country, 
wc arc ftrangers to this fort of diverfions, yet 
fomc remains of a (imilar inclination, are ftill to 
be feen amongft'us. The cruel Sports, which 
were formerly fo common, are now, in a great 
meafure, fupprefled, by the humane interpofition 
of the Magiftrate. Yet Animals arc frequently 
tortured in our Streets for the amufcment of the 
Populace. And there are fome places of genteel 
refort, not altogether Jree from this reproach ; 
where brute Creatures are introduced in a variety 
of Attitucfes, for the entertainment c{ the Spec- 
tator. This muft certainly be confidered as a 
fpecies of cruelty ; becaufe they -could not have 
been prepared for thtfe exhibitions, without a 
previous fevefe difcipline. — You fhould, therefore, 
avoid every fpeftacle of this kind 5 becaufe of it's 
tendency to render you infenfible to the feelings of 
others. 

You know, by experience, that Pain is an un- 
pleafing fenfation. You (hould, therefore, com- 
miferate, and, if poflible, alleviate the Pangs of 
Animals. To be diverted with them difcovers a 
temper prone to cruelty, . from which all your 
Sports (hould be totally exempt. To torture Flies, 
Birds, or othfer diminutive Creatures, which are 
too often the objefis of juvenile paRinfte, is both 
b^rbarqu^ and cowardly. It is barbarous, becaufe 
it is wantonly inflidting an evil upon Beings, 
whofe bare exiftence is their only enjoyment. It . 
". if 
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is cowardly, becaufe they arc not able to defend 
themfelves from your aifaults. A good Man^ fays 
Solomon^ regardeth the life of his Beaft. From the 
fame benevolent principle^ Mofes diredied the 
Jews, not to muzzle the ox^ when he treadeth out 
the Corn; as if he had faid. Permit the poor 
Animal to tafte of the grain, whilft he is labour- 
ing to feparate it from the chaff, for your ufe. 

To conclude in the Words of the Author of 
the Polite Lady. " Cherifti and cultivate Bene- 
** volence, or an univerfal love and gpod-will to 
** all your Fellow-creatures without exception. 
" For however diftinguiihed by country, climate, 
*^ language, or complexion ;. by difference of re- 
** li^ion or politics 5 by wealth or poverty, or by 
** any other Circumftances, we are all the Children 
** of the fame Parent ; we are all Members of the 
*< fame family, and, therefore, (hould treat one' 
<* another with the tender affe£iion of Brothers 
*' and Sifters. The black African, the tawney 
<' American, and the white European, are equally 
*< intitled to our good-wjfhes and friendly allift- 
** ance. It is of no confequence where they 
" were born, what language they (peak, or what 
" religion theyprofcfs; whether they are high or 
** low, rich or poor : It is enough that they are 
<< human creatures ; that alone gives them a claim 
** to our benevolence and good«will. 

L9CTU11B* 
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rooD*NATURC IS a- very eflentisd qualitjr ia 
forming, the temper; On which aK:couQt I pro^ 
pofed, in mjr preceding Leflure, to defcribe to 
you thofe feveral- il^roperties: of which it is com- 
pounded. Benevolence, Compafllon and forgive- 
ncfs of Injuries are its- ufual emanations. Thft 
two firft have been already confkkred. £ proceed 
now to the laft. 

It has been fdid of fbme, that they aee warm 
in theip attachment«|* but implacable in their- ani« 
roofitie&: Or, iu. other words^ that thej^ ate: affec-- 
tionaite Friendsi). but bitter Enemiesi Now it is- 
poffiUe, ths^' their mo^vea^^ for kit^dneb to thofe 
"whom tbe.^Itke; or unkindnefs to tbofe,> whom 
they diflike,: are eqM^lly c&prieiousb But> fufvpo*^ 
(mg that the for^ner are deferving- of their favouss^ 
and that the latter^.by fome impttiident' ftepi op 
by fome improper condudt, have incurred their 
difpleafitfci^^yet to difcovcr it in ads of refent- 



taent^ i» no^ proof o£ a good tempecj or of a 
aoUe mind. 

To. convince you of the odious nature of Re** 
>penge> it will be fufficient to ob&tve, that it is 
fed by hatred, and is attended^by a train of enils ; 
that ftrife and enmity, oppxelBoa and injuftice 
mark it's. pvogre(s.» that it tends to difturb the 
peace of focie^ v^ and that the mificht^fs it ocoa« 
f»on» are fpequently irreparable. We are com* 
manded to love one another^ becaufe Love worheth 
no ilL to ifs neighbofir : But Revenge, on die con»» 
trary, excites Men to commit every fpecies of 
cruelty and wrong., 

Anger^ though dreadful in: it^s appearance, and 
oftentimes, horrid, in it's effe£is, is yet but a fhort^ 
lived Paffion ; whereas Revenge is of long cons* 
tinuance, and deliberate in it's operations.. Per* 
fons of vindidave difpofiiions retire into their 
clofets' to. nauriihr their re&fltments, and to medi* 
tate on mifcbief. Give the angry Man but time 
to* cool, and, he forgets the provocation wfakh he 
basiceceivifid : But the Revengeful hides the malice 
of bis heart,, by wearing a fmile on his counter 
nance* He plans his defigna in fecret \ he revolves 
them in Ids mind v and watches an opportunity t0 
. put them into execution. Thought and. refledl^ioa^ 
. wihkh, in mod cafes^ contribute to meliorate the 
Temper, and divert it from any evil purpofc^ 
fcyve cnlyi to aggravate thc^ zefentment. of him^ 
1rfao^i$.determineiioa vengeaacct 

But 
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But (hall Man, fubjeft to infirmities himfcif, fo 
fevcrcly punifli the faults of another ? We arc, 
on every account, unfit Judges in our own caufc. 
Our minds are liable to prejudice, from a variety 
of motives. - We are, therefore, incompetent to 
determine impartially; And fo much arc we 
biafifed by Self-love, that we often pafs fentencc 
on our adverfary, without condefcending to hear 
his defence* Perhaps the ati^ront given was not 
intentional; or will admit of many palliations. 
Perhaps the officious interpofition of others has 
magnified the injury by mifreprefentation. But 
admitting it to be as^great as we fuppofe, yet the 
AggrefTor, by lenient treatment, may be convided 
of his fault, and be difpofed to make a proper 
conceflion. 

If, ;n a moral fcnfe, we are not qualified to 
revenge our own caufe; neither are we, in a 
political one. The community, of which we 
are Members, has made ample provifion for the 
diilribution of Juftice, and for redrefiing the 
lyrongs done by one man to another. But even in 
this cafe, when we are obliged to have recourfe 
to the laws of our Country, either to recover our 
right; or to profecute a criminal for offences com- 
mitted ; yet this fhould be done, not through 
animofity and revenge ; but with moderation, and 
from a fenfe of public duty. 

Neither ought we, as Chriftians, to revenge 
•ur Qw» caufe. . I or fuppofing the offence to 

be 
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I 

\>c of that nature as is not cognizable by humnn 
laws, yet let us refer It to that fupreme Judge, 
vho will finally determine betwixt Man and Man, 
mnd who is pcrfcdly acquainted >vith the motivc$ 
of all our a£l ions. 

It has ^ been obferved by fomc, that Revenge 
is fweet» But were we to enquire into the 
truth of this remark of thofc perfons, who have 
encouraged thia vindi£livc Spirit, and have watch- 
ed every opportunity of retaliating on thofe who , 
have offended (hem, they would fay, if they dared 
to make an ingenuous confefliou, that, during 
the whole time of this fufpence, till the day of 
Triumph arrived, in which they hoped to have 
full fatisfa£lion of their adverfary, their thoughts 
had not been free from inquietude. Obliged, 
perhaps, to afTiime the appearance of Friendfliip 
whilft they were meditating a blow, their hypocrify 
was painful to them. And when they imagined 
that they had gratified their refentment, and that 
their n^nds would be at Peace 5 their confciences 
convjc^ed them of guilt, and overwhelmed them 
with remorfe. The reproaches of others ferved 
likewife to aggravate their felf-condemnation. 

Revenge is frequently more hurtful to thofe 
Perfons, who are under the influence of this 
baneful Paflion, than to thofe who are the ob- 
jefts of it; becaufe the laft are often out of 
the reach of their malice. The darts they throw 
at others may fall to the ground, without doing 

' any 
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any mifchicf ; or they may recoil upon thctt^f^hes. 
But fuppofing that they tool; ffi«€l, can they re- 
oeive pleafure from bchoMfng another involved in 
the diftrefs, which they have infliftcd ? If it fhould 
afterwards appear that the injury^ which they thus 
revengCi was only an imaginary one ; and that no 
provocation had been really gtveni how paxnfol 
muft be their reflediions t 

Clemency forms (o efiential a part of good- 
jsaturO) that they) who poflfefs this benignant 
temper^ are at all times difpofed to forgive an 
oflence^ By fo doing, they will, In a manner, 
difarm their enemy ; and perhaps convert his 
enmhy into fricndlhip. Or if their lenity fliould 
not have the deCred' cffcft, yet they will meet 
with a foflScicnt recompcncc from the tranquillity 
of their own m}n6$. For hatred and revenge are 
perpetaal flings m the brcafts of thofe who har- 
^ hour them. They are affliftcd by the pain which 
they give to another; But if it be not- in their 
power to gratify their refentment j or if, out of 
prudence, the'y finother, not extinguifh the flame, 
j-et it will be a perpetual fource of fecret grief. 
Yet fhould an opportunity of Revenge offer itfelf, 
the Perfon on whom it falls, may defpife their 
feeble efforts, and increafe their difappointment 
by the raoft mortifying contempt. 

We cannot, indeed, efteem thofe who have 
done us wrong. Neither does Religion, or our 
awn fafety require, that we fliouid take them to 

our 



•ur bofoms. But it is a Chriftian and a pradioa* 
ble duty to forgi^ an injury 5 and, inftead of re- 
taliating on the Aggreflbr, to compafEonate hit 
unhappy temper. Yet there are, in the World, 
Perfons of fuch implacable difpofitions, that they 
never can be pcrfuaded to pafo by the fmalleft 
affront. From this principle darted up that 
horrid Phantom called modern honour^ which 
purfaes, even to blood, a perfonal indignity; 
though, perhaps, trifling in it*8 nature, unim** 
portant in it's confequencesy and probably com^ 
mitted without any de(ign/cf offending. 

Sut what is bottQury which makes fo diffin^* 
guiflied a figure, in the annaU of the prefent age I 
One, unacquainted with ic^s htftory, would con-» 
elude, that thofe, who proCefied it, were a£iuated 
by a nice fenfe of right and wrong 5 that they 
were juft in all thcix dealitigs \ that they were 
more anxious to redrefs the wrongs of another, 
than to revenge their own 5 and that their intcr- 
eottrfe with the world, particuhrly with the 
female Sex, was marked for gcnerofity and can- 
dour. But the occurrences of modorn tiroes 
evidently fbow, that no word in thfc Englifh Lan- 
guage is mjore perverted. The heroes of thefe 
days, who enlid under the banners of honour,^^ 
will probably refufe to pay their juft debts; and 
will diiTipate their time and their saion^y at tlie 
Gaming Table, at Brothels, and in ebrlety. Yet 
if you queftion their veracity, arraigu their raif^ 

condufk. 
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condu£lj claim your rights, or demand reditutioK 
for the ill they have done, they wUl tell you, that 
they will vindicate their honour by the fword. 
They will, perhaps, injure the Wife or the Daugh- 
ter of their Friend ; who,- fhould he accufe them 
of their perfidy and bafencfs, muft expofe his life 
to make reparation for the infuh he* has thus 
offered to thofe votaries of honour. 

Nations have been frequently involved in all the 
calamities of War, in confcquence of the perfonal 
hatred or quarrels of individuals. But civil WarSj 
that is, thofe unhappy contentions, which have 
frequently happened amongft the fame People, 
and in the fame Country, have» in general^ been 
conduced with the greateil rancour and malice. 
Revenge has driven both Parties to aAs of favage 
b^irbarity. 

England has been the Theatre of much confu- 
fion and bloodftied by civil wars. The Houfes of 
York and Lancafter, by their mutual Hatred and 
Jealoufies, irritated their fcveral Partizans to afts 
of Cruelty and Revenge. The religious diflenfi- 
ons of the fixteenth Century were produ(flive of 
horrid maflfacres and inhuman flaughters. Many 
Proteftants fuffered death, to gratify the malice 
and refentmeut of their enemies 5 whofe hatred 
they had incurred, becaufe they prefumed to dif- 
fer from them in c^pinion. But thefe mifgulded 
Zealots had forgotten that benevolent {)recept of 
the Gofpel, which exhorts Men to bUjs thofe that 

€urfi 
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durfe them. So that had they received an injury 
from thofe, whom they perfecuted, their conduCt 
was unjuftifiable by the principles of that Religion, 
whofe ftandard they had erefted* But how much 
more criminal muft their condufl appear, when 
it is obferved, that the wretched objefts of their 
fury had done them no harm ; but were (inglcd 
out for deftruftion, only becauie they dared to 
worihip the Deity, in a manner diflfcrent from 
their Perfecutors \ 

But there is no need to fearch Hi (lory for ex- 
amples of the pernicious efFeds of Hatred and 
Revenge. Daily obfervation will convince us of 
the fatal confequences of thefe PafTions. They 
have difturbed the Peace of Families. They have 
fet the neareft Relations at variance, arid have 
been produ£\iyc of much domtftic unhappinefs. 

Tou are di/ecied, to love your Neighbour as ^ 
your/elf. This precept, pundually obferved, will 
induce you to form the generous refolution of 
hurting no one, in word or In deed. Thus deter- 
mined, every motive for Revenge will be done • 
away. Thofe, whom you love, will certainly 
experience from you nothing but kindnefs and 
civility; and you will not hate' even thofe, whom 
you cannot efteem. Now where there is. no 
hatred, there can be no Revenge. Endeavour, 
therefore, to cultivate this an^able principle of 
Go^i'iviil towards Mtn^ as the on.y means of pro- 
curing Peace on Earth* And this will ever be the 

conduct 
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condufl of thofe, who aft from the impulfe of 
good-nature. They confider, in the firft place^ 
that the defigns of thofe Perfons, who have offend- 
ed them, might not have been fo bad, as the faft 
itfelf, feparateljr confidered, would induce them 
to believe ; and, in the fecond, that they them- 
felves, from fome falfe notion perhaps of perfonal 
importance, might have put a worfe conftruftion 
upon the aftion itfelf, than it deferved. And 
this caution is the more nece(&ry, when it is 
obfcrved, that, betwixt contending Parties, each 
thinks itfelf aggrieved. But. fuppofing the injury 
to be clear and indubitable, yet if the Offender 
acknowledge his error, fuch candour is intitled to 
our fincereft forgivenefs ; For who axe there that 
{hall fay, they are without fault ? And if we for- 
give not another, how fhall we expeft pardon 
ourfejves ? Or, fuppofing, in the laft injlaaee, 
that the Perfon offending will make no reparation 
to the Perfon injured, yet if it be not of that 
nature as to require the hand of juftice to inter- 
fere, a benevolent mind will forgive the offence^ 
though it might be imprudent any longer to repofe 
confidence in the offender. But, on the contrary, 
to lie in wait for revenge, argues a malevolent 
temper, and is a conduft not much unlike the 
Affaffin, who ftabs his enemy in the dark. 

To forgive an injury^ may be thought, perhaps^ 
an hard duty. It was doubtlefs thought fo bf 
the Heathens; becaufe it is not ranked amongft 

their 



tlicir virtues^ The Roman's efteemed it merito 
rious for a Son to revenge the wrongs his Father 
had received, on the Pofterity of the Aggrcffor. 
Some of their falfe God» are defcribed as im- 
placable and revengeful. A like vmdiJlive temper 
feems to have aftuated the Jews. But the Reli- 
gion we profcfo breathes a milder fpirit ; and I will 
challenge the Writings of antiquity for an example 
equal to that of the great Author^ 6f Chriftianiiy, 
forgivi;ng his Enemies at the very time they were 
tmjuftly putting him to death. Had the Heathen 
World furniflied fuch an inftance of Moderation, 
on the one band, and Heroifm tm the other, in 
what ftrains of Panegyric would their Writers have 
publifbed it ! But becaufe this remarkable example 
of kindnefs in the pardot> of injuries is related in 
a Book that is familiar to us, we are too apt to 
bverloofc it's dignity and importance. The warm^ 
eft Admirers of ancient Philofophy would fearch 
in vain for a fentiment fo noble and generous as 
that which proceeded from the mouth of the 
' Mei&ak when expiring*— J^^i/^r, fays hc^ forgive 
them (.tliat'is> his Perfecutors) — theyknoti) not 'what 
ihey do. 

The example of our Saviour is frequently- re- 
CMnmended to out. imitation, with refpeft to this 
diity of tht forgiventfs of injurur. Though he 
w^it about doing good, yet no man experienced 
greater mfults than he AA. But. he bore ^em 
with the moft patient refignatioty-, and exhorted 

his 
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his followers,^ npt to recompense evil Jar eviL 
Though this is not the perfedlion of the Chriftian 
Law, with refpeft to the exercife of the focial 
afFe£lions, yet the Heathens were ftrangers even 
to this part of it: For they were implacable in 
their refentments ; and thought it an a£l of Jadice 
to revenge an injury. In comparifon of which, 
the forbearing to retaliate a wrong muft appear 
meritorious. But our Saviour extends the Pre^ 
cept ft ill farther— iow pur Enemies ; Do good U 
them that hate you. This will be an inftance of 
true greatnefs and magnanimity of mind. To 
receive an injury, and confer a benefit on the 
Aggreifor, will be a triumph of the nobleft kind \ 
becaufe it will be a viftory over ourfelves. The 
divine Author of this Precept has condefcended 
to aflign a reafon in vindication of it's propriety. 
If ye love them who love you^ ivhut reward have ye f 
Do not even the Publicans the fame f To be good 
to thofe, who have been good to you, may be 
confidered as an a£t of Gratitude, though not of 
Generofity. Even Men, who are th^ outcads of 
Society (for fuch were the Publicans in the opinion 
of the Jews) are not deftitute of a ptoper fenfe of 
favours received. 

Forgivenefs is due even to an enemy. And, 
(hough in the prefent ftate of political i^ociety. 
War is one of thofe evils which feepi Unavoid- 
able, yet it may, and ought to be, condu6bed with 
humanity. The Romans difgraced their national 

charafter. 
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charaftcr, by the treatment of their Prifoners j 
who were often put to death ; or, if fpared, were 
led in chains through the city, to grace the tri- 
umph of their Conqueror. ' But to the credit of 
modern times be it fpoken, the Cstptives of War 
iexperience that tendemefs, which is due from one 
fel]ow<«creature to another. 

T^iis duty of forgiving injuries is farther re- 
commended to us, from the confideration, that 
if tue forgive Men their trefpajfes^ our heavenly 
Father ivill qlfo forgive us. If we are fo uncba- 
titable as not to pardon chofe who have ofTended 
us, bowman we eipecJ pardon of our offences at 
the great day of retribution J And there are none 
fo upright as to (land in no need of forgivenefs. 
Human nature is frail and liable to err : But how 
can we alk for a remiffion of our faults, if wc 
are inexorable to the fupplications of our Brother, 
for the pardon of his ! 

Our Prayers can be of no avail, unlefs they arc 
offered with a charitable tempeT. We rather in- 
voke the vengeance of Heaven, when we fay— 
Forgive us our trefpajjesy" as we forgive the m that 
trefpafs againjl us — and yet continue in hatred 
and malice againft our neighbour. What is this 
but challenging the Juftice, not entreating the 
mercy of the Deity ? Thofe, therefore, who join 
in. this petition, with rancour in their hearts, do 
furely not confider it, in it's full extent aiftd mean- 
itig. Inftead of a Peace-offering it~ mufl be ia 
N them 
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them an imprecation. Every malicious piirpofc 
they retain againft others, fubjcfts them, accord* 
ing to their own prayer, to the fcvere law of re- 
taliation ; becaufe they pray to be forgiven, in the 
fame manner.in which they forgive. 

Though this dutyof^fbrgivenefs be fo pleafing 
in theory, yet hoyr little is it regarded in prac- 
tice ! How often do we hear it obfcrved by many 
who think themfelves injured, that they canforgiRji^ 
lut not forget I This is doing the bufineft by 
halves. For whilft they retain in memory, a 
fenfc of the. injury, their forgivenefs cannot be 
complete. Though they may ftifle their |levenge, 
yet ftill there are diilike and enmity lurking with«> 
in ; and they might feel a relu£tance in doing a 
good office, were it in-iheir power. 

You fee, then, how amiable is this Virtue of 
forgiving injuries; but, on the contrary, how 
odious is Revenge ! Thofe, who practice the one, 
are, eflcemed for their clemency and forbearance ; 
thofe, who cherifli the other, are dreaded for the 
mifchief they are capable of doing. Refentment 
is too apt to fpring up in young minds. The firft 
thought that occurs on receiving an affront is, if 
not an immediate, yet a future retaliation. But 
the laft would be lefs excufable than the former ; 
becaufe inftant Revenge may proceed from a fad- 
dcu guft of paffion ; but to inflicSl a blow, after 
there has been time to deliberate, rnuft be the 
cfTeft of premeditated malice. Either mode of 

proceeding 
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proceeding is unjuftifiablc.— Endeavour, then, fo 
far to command your tempers, as to bring your 
minds to an examination of the fuppofed injury. 
Perhaps on a review of it, in all it's circumftances, 
attended, probably with fomc provocation, on 
your fide, it may appear of a milder complexion 
than at firft. 

But whilft I inculcate that happy temper of 
mind, which would induce you to forgive an 
injury received, I would, at the fame time, ad* 
wife you to be fo circumfpeft, as to avoid, in 
your own conduit, the commjffion of offences. 
On thi» fubjefl: I need not enlarge ; becaufe thofc 
Perfons, who are poffeffed of the Good-nature I 
have already recommended, Would do a violence 
to their own inclinations, wisre they, by their be- 
haviour, to excite pain and uneafinefs in another. 

Inftead of encouraging a fpirit of Revenge, 
how much more plcafing would be the office of 
a Mediatory which confifts in healing divifions, 
and reconciling differences ! If any Chriftian Vir- 
tue deferve a preference to the reft, it is that of 
kindnefs, which, amongft other humane a£ls, 
endeavours to prevent difcords, pxfferve Friend- 
fhips, and reftore 'harmony and peace, B;ut, on 
the contrary, how many Bufy-bodies are there in 
Society, who widen a breach that is already made; 
or who, by mifreprefentation, create animofity, 
where none perhaps would have happened, if the 
Parties had n6t. been influenced by their falfe and 
idle fuggeftjons. 

N 2 LECTURE 
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Hie Sue'vlter In Modo alone would d<rgenefatc and fink into 
a mtan timid Complaifance, and Paffiyenefs, if not fupported 
and dignified by the Farilter in re ; Which would alfo run into 
Impctuofity and Brutality, if not tempered and foftened by the 
Suavitcr in Modo : However, they are feldom united. 

CHESTERFI£I,0. 



\jr R A c E F u L manners are particularly recom- 
mended to the female Sex : And though Pcrfons 
of an auftere Virtue may defpifc thefe exterior 
accomplifliments, yet, in the intercourfes of So- 
ciety, they will be found indifpenfably requifitc. 
When I fpeak of graceful manners, I do not 
mean, thofe which are formed on the fantaflic 
cuftoms of faftiion, where there are much diffi- 
jmulation and infincerity; but that mode of be- 
haviour, which proceeds' from gentlcnefs, com- 
placency and •affability. A conduft regulated by 
thefe agreeable qualities, will not only be pleafing 
in it's appearance, but ufeful in its e3c£ls. It 
will fmooth, as it y^efe, the thorny paths of life, 
and produce tranquilfity of mind. They, who 
adorn themfclves with thefe graces, experience 
not the inquietudes which arife' from a relllefs 
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tJifpoCtion: And they are lefs cxpofed to the vio- 
lent commotions of thofe ungentle fpirits, who, 
being at variance with thcmfeives, would difle- 
minate ftrife and contention around them. As 
the Waves are faid to be lefs agitated, whofe fur- 
face is fpread with oil ; fo a meek and mild be- 
haviour has the power of foothing the mod vio- 
lent and refraflory. — J foft avfwer tuvneth 'aw^y 
wraths 

It has been obferved, that Men of true courage 
and bravery are yet in their manners mild and 
gentle. The laft have, indeed, been confidered 
as the criterion of the firft ; infomuch, that Pride 
and Tyranny are almoft infallible marks of Cowar- 
dice. Neither is this a novel opinion. Cicero, 
a celebrated Roman Orator, has made an obfer- 
vation to the fame effeft. " Nothing,'' fays he, 
** is more commendable — nothing mote worthy- 
" of a great and brave Perfon, than mecknrfs 
*' and gentlcnefs of fpirit." If, then, this dif- 
poHtion be not uncharaderiftical in Men, even 
thofe, who are engaged in bold and arduous pur- 
fuits, how much more congenial is it to the fe- 
male fex; whofe fphere of aftion is more con- 
fined, the objeft of which is focial harmony and 
domeftic peace ; and in whom, a gentlenefs of 
manners is perfedly confonant to the delicacy of 
their forms ! 

Be courteous^ is the maxim of an Apoftle ; and 
he places it next in rank to the duties of Pity and 

Companion; 
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Compaflion ; which duties he had j a fl before Iq- 
cutcated. Courtefy and Affability are thofe re- 
fpedful manners, which the French have diftin- 
guifhed by the name of Les petiies Morales. For 
though they may not be placed in fo high a clafs 
as feme of the Chriftian Virtues, they are, never- 
thelefd, very eflential to the eafc and happinefs 
of life : And the greater the elevation of rank or 
fortune, the 'more co^ifpicuous, and the more 
engaging will this civility of behaviour be. No 
condition of life will exempt you from the prac- 
tice of affability and complacency, which (Iiould 
be particularly attended to by Perfons of ypur 
Age and Sex. 

Tour Parents ihould receive the firft fruits o£ 
this pleafing temper. They are intitled, in an 
cfpecial manner, to your moft refpeftful atten* . 
tions. Inftead of which, hqw many inflances are 
to be met with of young Ladies, who can behave* 
with a tolerable degree of ^condefcenficjn and good? 
humour, whilfl: abrQad ; but who think that they 
have a privilege at home, to be fretful, petulant^ 
or fuUen; and all this, in return, perhaps, for 
the mod unbounded kindnefs ! 

Your Relations, of whatever rank, or in what' 
ever circumftances, are alfo intitled to this com- 
placeney of behaviour. Befides the general mo- 
tives which may be urged in it's favour, there is 
another obligation arifiiig from confanguinity. 
Your Relatibns muft be confidered as a part of 

your 
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your sfamily : They, .therefore, who defpifc thofc 
of their own houfehold, do, in fa£l, defprfe them- 
fclves. Some of them, probably, arc not in fo 
flourifhing a fituation as you may be \ but Poverty 
of itfclf is no difgrace. Nothing is certain in 
this life. For, in the mutation of human affairs, 
whilft one is rifing into diftin£kion, another may 
be finking into obfcurity. Yet neither the one, 
nor the other, is always the natural confequencc 
of worth or demerit. To ^hofe, therefore, in an 
indigent condition, you ihould not only, as the 
Apoftle advifes, jBe courteous^ but aHb, be piiifuL 

Refpeft and Complacency are Iikewife due fronv 
the Young to thofe,^ who are more advanced in 
years ; but particularly to the aged. Grey hairs 
are venerable, and demand our reverence. It has 
been the pra^ice of all civilized nations to pay 
thehigheft veneration to the aged; fo bear with 
their infirmities \ and even to return a peevifh and 
fretful humour, which is fometimes incident to 
that laft ftage of life, with afFability and conde*- 
fcenfion. It is a miilaken notion, which young 
People are tooiapt to imbibe, that the company of 
the Aged is gloomy and infipid. Many and daily 
inftances prove the contrary. The Converfation 
of old Perfons is oftentimes as cheerful and agree- 
able as that of the young — frequently more fo,. 
from the variety of Hlftorieal Anecdotes, which 
their long intcrcourfe with the World has enabled 
them to colled. This iatercourfe, added to their 

own 
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own obfcrvations and experience^ will likewifc 
fumifli them with the means of rendering it in- 
(IruQive : So that Young Perfons may be im- 
proved as well as entertained by their difcourfe. 
OLl age fhould be didinguiflied with peculiar re- 
{pe£k. Such was the command of Mofes to the 
Ifraelites. Thoujbalt rife up before the hoary head i, 
and honour the face of the old Man.^^HearheN^ 
fays Solomoni to thy Father^ and defptfe noi thy 
Mother- when fbe is old^ 

To deride another, on account of perfonal de- 
formities, is a fault which young Perfons are too 
«pt to commit : Such Kind of mockery is indecent 
and unbecoming : becaufe it is reproaching others 
ior a natural blemiih, which they could neither 
prevent, nor is it in their power to remove. 
Raillery, if direded againft impropriety of be- 
haviour, may, by producing reformation, have a 
HOod ^efie^; But the crooked cannot be. made 
ftraight, nor the ugly rendered beautiful, by the 
farcafms of others. Very different emotions (hould 
the fight of fuch Perfons excite within us — ^Pity 
for their misfortunes on the one hand ; and Gra- 
titude to the great Author of all Beings, who has 
made us without any of thofe pejrfonal defeds we 
fee in them. 

There is alfo a degree of civility due to Servants 
and Dependants; towards whom. Children, in 
particular, (hould accuftom themfelves to behave 
with mildnefs and afFability : But the impatience 

and 
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and impetuofity of Youth, joined to an opinion 
of fuperior'^ank, difpgfe them too often to be 
fupercilious to Dome(lics : as if they were of an- 
other fpecies, and born for no other purpofe, but 
to be held in flavifti fubjeftion to their peevifh 
humours. This conduA is not only- repugnant 
to that meeknefs, which is ornamental to your 
Sex ; but is alfo indefenfible on the principles of 
humanity. Do not entertain an opinionj that one 
part of mankind was born to be the Slaves of the 
other, who have a right to exercife over them an 
arrogant and tyrannical domination. True it is, 
that in the prefent conftitution of things, there 
muft be an inequality* of rank. The lower Orders 
of Society are dependent on the higher ; whence 
arife the relative duties of fidelity, an* obedience 
from Servants ; and kindnefs and humanity from 
thofe whom they ferve, 

^ The refpefl due to Superiors is fo feldom omit- 
ted, that it will be fuperfluous to ufe any argu- 
ments in it's recommendation. — ^To your Equals, 
or to thofe who are nearly of the fame rank as 
your(elves, a courteous and complaifaht addrefs 
will conciliate favour and efteem. It mdy affift 
you in your temporal concerns, and procure you 
friends. It will render your company agreeable ; 
and create affeftion or attachment in every rela- 
tive or fecial connexion which you may hereafter 
form. 

N 5 But 
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But wbilft I am recommending this fuavity and 
niildnefe of behaviour, I would not be underftood 
to mean by it, that you arc fo to accommodate 
yourfdres to the temper of others, as to flatter, 
dlflcmblc, or play the hypocrite. This would be 
a£iing under a mafk ; and would be fuch a fpecies 
of diffimulation, as, when difcoyered, muft cx- 
pofe you to contempt. You are to aft from fixed 
principles of Probity and Juftice. Here your re- 
folutions muft be unfhaken ; and your opinions 
inflexible. Yet two Perfons may be a£):uated by 
the fame motives, and pofTefs equal integrity, but 
their behaviour may be fuch as to render one re- 
fpefted, and the other difliked. The one, though 
confcious of no ill intention, frequently offends 
by a rude and choleric bluntn^fs. The other 
meets with civility and attention in return for a 
mild and affable condufl ; yet, at the fame time, 
not timid, or meanly fubmiflTive. It is, in fliort, 
that kind of behaviour, which unites firmnefs of 
Mind with gcntlenefs of Manners. Far different 
is that demeanor which confifts of unmeaning 
ceremonies and ridiculous diftin£lions, ^ whofe . 
principal fupport is fimulation, and whence are 
excluded all the^ focial and benevolent feelings of 
the heart. It is an intercourfe not of fentiment 
or civility, but of ceremony and oftentation. 
This grimace, however, is called the Ton ; and it 
is in this vortex that the fafliionable World weary 
their Spirits, and corrupt their Principles. They, 

^ha 
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who conform to thefe manners, fubj^£l: themfelves 
to fuperficial modes of life, which arc fluftuating 
and farcical. Urbanity, on the other hand, is 
the genuine offspring of Good-nature and Good- 
fcnfe. 

Tour behaviour at home, when withdrawn, as 
rtwere, from the public eye; and your conduft 
towards all ranks of Perfonsi will be the real 
criterion of courtefy.. Thh deference fliown to 
fuperiors will not be an infaliible proof of it j be- 
caufe it may proceed from a fervility of temper, 
or from mercenary confiderations. — -JBefides, it 
has been obferved, that Perfons of this difpofition 
are generally ignorant of the true nature of re* 
fpefl:. They arc fawning and fubmiffive to thofc 
of higher rank, but haughty and domineering to 
tfiofe of lower. If you prcferve an equanimity of 
mind, thefe extremes will be avoided ; and you 
will imprefs a fort of dignity on your own cba- 
raftcr, which will intitle you to civility from> 
others^i 

When the Affeflions of the mind have been* 
properly regulated, it retains its ferenity amidft 
the various viciffitudes of human affairs ; but thofe^r 
who have ncglt£tQd this falutary 4ifcipline, difco- 
▼er a fretfulnefs and vexation at the common* 
accidents of life. We are all fubjefl: to difap-^ 
pointments y no age or condition is exempt from 
them. Young Perfons are not without their fliarc,> 
though of lefs importance. They ferve, neverthe- ' 
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Icfs, as trials to cxcrcife- the tbrnyfer ; which, if 
ihej can command, in matters of fmall con<:ern, 
there IS no doubt, but they will behave with the 
fame cafe, in thofe of nciorc moment.— -Pleafure is 
fedu£iive to Touth. Even the amicipation of it 
afibrds delight. But if difappointment enfue,* how 
changed is the countenance ! The eye, which 
fparkled with joy, is now fufiufed in tears. When 
hope prefcnted the pleafing vifion, all was good 
humour and complacency; but when prevented from 
the gratification of their wiflies, how are they 
tortured with grief and vexation ; the effefts of 
which will appear in fullennefs and chagrin ! How 
much more pleaGng is it to fee young Perfons 
fupport a difappointment of this kind without any 
of thofe difagrccable emotions — without any 
change of their manners — with the fame cheer- 
fulnefs in their converfation, and with the fame 
civility in their behaviour towards others ! Such a 
triumph of the temper will not lofe its reward. 

The gentle Virtues, which I have been recom- 
mending, may becomprifed in the general term— 
Pblitenefs ; yet there is no word in the Engllfli lan- 
guage that is lefs undcrftood. True Politenefs 
iprings from Good-nature and Humility. It dif- 
plays itfelf in a thoufand namelefs civilities, in 
z(\$ of geherofity and kindnefs, more particularly 
with refpcft to the manner of conferring a favour; 
and, in ihort, in an afliduous. attention to plcafe, 
as far as is confident with honqur and integrity. 

On 
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On the other hand, there arc many, who pretend 
to Politenefs, that continually offend by a proud 
and impertinent behaviour. It is not the mixing 
with the fafliionable Worici, at all places of genteel * 
refort, that conftitutes Politenefs ; but the adapt- 
ing our manners to our ftations, fo that it may be 
found in a Menial, as well as in thofe, who move 
in the higher walks of life. It is not, however, 
innate; neither can wealth purchafe it. For a 
Nobleman may want politenefs ; and a Plebeian 
may praftice it. A fenfible Woman will confidcr 
Rank and Fortune as adventitious circumftances. 
She will alfo be perfuaded, that thefe alone, with- 
out a fuitable behaviour, will not form the Gen- 
tlewoman. Upftarts are thofe who make the 
' greateft pretenfions to politenefs, though deftitute 
of thofe Qiialities, which necefiarily adhere to this 
charaftcr. Where there is neither complacency 
nor affability, there can be no real Politenefs, let 
the rank in life be what it may. 

Politenefs, it is thought by fome, confiftsin 
external ceremonies, and in a fcrupulous obfer- 
vahce of fafliionable cuftoms. All civilized liati- 
ons have, indeed, adopted fome general rules for 
the prefervation of good order and decorum. 
Certain exterior forms are ufually employed to 
denote our civility and refpefl to one another. 
But then our attachment to thefe cuftoms may be, 
in fome inftances, ridiculous. When an Englifli- 
man laughs at tjie ceremonials of other Countries, 

and 
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and efteems only his own, he difcovers a national 
prejudice, which rnufl: leflen him in the opinioti 
of foreigners. He is, in this particular, guilty of 
ill manners; and, therefore, offends againfl the 
laws of politenefs, which can never excufe thofe, 
who deride the eftabliflied cuftoms of other na- 
tions. 

* In all thefe exterior fymbols of refpeft, two 
things are to be avoided — Affeftation and Parade ; 
faults which thofc Perfons are apt to be guilty of, 
who place Politenefs in the pomp of ceremony. 
Afraid of doing too little, they do too much. By 
which means, ftepping beyond the bounds of Na- 
ture, as well as Cuftom, they not only appear 
aukward, but are, at the fame time, troublcfome 
to others, by endeavouring to (how them a more 
than ordinary civility. Whereas, they who right- 
ly appreciate all thofe external ceremonies, will 
adopt them as far as is neceFary and proper; 
therefore they are always at eafe and unembarraf- 
fetfj and they give to others an opportunity of 
being equally free and unreftrained. For there is 
fcarce anything more painful than forced civilities. 
Politenefs is ufed by many as a* cloak for infin- 
cerity. Hence the fefpeft they (how to Perfons, 
whofe .rank Is fuperior to their own, borders on 
adulatiotj. They endeavour, by the moft cring-^ 
itig fervilities, t6.attfa£l their notice, or ingratiate 
themfelves into favour. Perfons of underftanding 
will be difgufted with their flatteries, and dcfpife 

their 
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tbcir ferviccs. But as the confcqucncc.of fomc 
has no other bafis than Wealthy or Authorityi fo 
ta them this homage is by xio means difagreeable. 
Neverthelefs it is not Politenefs, but diilimalation. 
It may ahfwer the defign of thofe who practice it ; 
but will never be adopted by Perfons of Senfe and 
Integrity ; who will always pay to their Superiors, 
that refpeft which is due to them j but will never 
compliment them for that Merit, or for thofe 
Qjialifications, which they have not. The fubor- 
dinatlon, fo neceflary to be maintained in civil life, 
demands from us honour where honour is due^ 
but it does not require us to countenance Vice, or 
prajfe Folly. 

There is a certain uniformity of temper, of 
fentlment and a£^ion, in the condu£): and con- 
verfation of Polite' Perfons. They difcover a 
modefty without bafhfulnef^, a cahdour without 
bluntnefs, a freedom without aflurance, and, in 
fhor^, a complaifance without adulation. They 
are not afraid to deliver their opinion ; neither do 
they rudely contradiO: another. They are atten- 
tive to what is faid by every Speaker} and reply 
with good nature and condefcenfion. All who 
converfc with them arc fatrsfied with their man- 
ners and addrefs. Though it is not their inclina- 
tion to offend, yet they have that proper degree of 
reverence for themfelves, as not to fubmit to in- 
dignity or infult A^ing, . indeed, upon this 
^lan, they feldom have occs^on to refent any im- 
proper 
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proper behaviour*, becaufe their own condufl; 
rouft command refpefl. 

We have thus feen, that PoUtenefs is compati- 
ble with fmcerity. But whilft I condemn the fer- 
vilities of Parafites, or the inGpid routine of cere- 
mony and compliment, praflifed in what is called 
fafliionable life, I am no advocate for the furly 
bluntnefs and uncontrouled freedom of ihofe, who 
ftyle themfelres Plain -dealers ; who fpeak what 
they think without refpeft to Perfon, Time or 
Place ; who openly reprove the faults of others, 
and throw out their fatire indifcriminately. Such 
Pcrfons, however unexceptionable their Morals, 
and however true their remarks; are notwithftand- 
ing unpleafing Companions. For doubtlcfs it is 
as eafy to contradift with refpeft, as to be cour- 
teous without adulation. 

Though I do not fubfcribe to the do£lrine of 
Lord Cheftcrficld, who would facrifice the Vir- 
tues to the Graces, yet I agree with him in opmi- 
op, that a certain degree of Politenefs is neceflary 
to be obferved amongft our moft familiar Acquain- 
tance, and amongft the feveral Members of a Fa- 
mily ; left eafe and freedom (hould at laft degene- 
rate into rudenefs and negle£L 

That other extreme is alfo to he avoided— -of 
banifliing hofpitality for ceremony and compli- 
ment. Hence it is, that many, who move in the 
fafliionable Circles, and are engaged in a conti- 
nued round of viflting, have fcarcc a Friend, 

To 
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To that pleafing intercotirfe, where hearts and 
minds are united, they are total ftrangers. They 
are flaves to company, without focral enjoy- 
ment. They are linked together, not fey mutual 
efteem or regard — not by perfonal refpeft or 
afFeftion, but by the inGpid, cuftoms of falfc po- 

Htenefs. 

4 / 
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« Anjrcr engages us In perpetual Troubles and Contention?. 
** It alters the very oature of Man, and punlihes itfelf In the 
• •« Pcrfccution of others." 

Seneca. 



JlIaving, in my laft Lc£lurc, defcribed to you 
the happy cffcfts of a injlld and placia temper, I 
propofe next to conGder the ufual confequencea 
of Anger ; a propenfity to which you fiiould en- 
deavour to refi/l, as being direftly repugnant to 
that gentle difpofition fo amiable in your kx. 

Be ye angry and Jtn not^ fays St. Paul to the 
Ephefians; ht not the Sun go down upon your 
nvrath. Anger is, without doubt, an emotioui 
from which few Perfons are altogether exempt. 
It may fometimes proceed front a laudable, as well 
as from a criminal motive. Thus, when a good 
Man hears of an injury which another has re- 
ceived, he expreffes an honed indignation againft 
the Perpetrator of it. Buti perhaps, it is his 
Friend, who fufFers by the injuftice. He. then 
hc\s his rcfentment more powerful j te'fti'fies his 

abhorrence 
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abhorrence of the a£lion In more animated terrnsi 
and refoives to aflift in punifliing the offender ; or^ 
at iealty in defending the caufe of the injured. 
The love of juftice may probably influence his 
conduQ; But is it not likely, that fonle more 
fecret impulfe may a£luate him^ He nuy confider 
the wrong done to his Friend^ as done to himfelf ; 
and; therefore, he becomes a Party in the caufe. 
Here then is the danger to be apprehended, left 
his Anger, which proceeded from a juftifiable' 
motivd! ihottid, in the end, ^ovtjtrtful. He may 
punifli with too much feverity*. He may lofe fight 
ci die injured Peribn, whom he was to relieve ; 
and purfue the Aggreflbr with implacable reient- 
ment. In fliprt, he may fufier the Sun to go down 
t^on bis. wrath f £a that his anger may be changed 
into revenge. 

Anger unreftrained may not only be £nful, but 
defeat it's own end. For as -the proceedings of 
public juftice are calm and deliberate, fo ought 
the redrefs of private wrongs. An angry Man may 
magnify their extent; and not proportion the re« 
tribution to the offence; In the heat of his paffi- 
on, he may alfo purfue meafures, which are im- 
proper and unjuftifiablc. But when a Man hears 
the cafe with calmnefs and compofure, he will, 
with the fame tranquillity of mind, enquire impar- 
tially into all it's circumftances ; and will then be 
heft able to decide what kind of recompence ought 
to be made, or what fort of punifhment ought to 

be 
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be ihflicleil. ,By this pl»n of proceeding he does 
not betray a pufillanimity of fpirit, but difcovers, 
on the contrary, a greater degree of firmnefs, 
than is to be met with in angry Perfons. For 
though they bluftcr and make a grest noife, yet 
their violence, like a fudden blaze, often vaniflies 
in fmoke. The former, giving himfelf time to 
deliberate, cxercifes his rcafon, decides with juf- 
ticc, and afts with confiHency. The latter fufier 
their underftandtngs to be blinded by pailion ; 
and, when their Anger cools, forget perhaps the 
injury they (hould have redreflcd ; or clfe they 
punifli firft, and then enquire into the nature of 
the offence. 

If then wc arc fo liable to an improper <:onda£l, 
by indulging the emotions of anger, in matters 
which do not fo immediately concern us, how 
much more fubjeA are we to make an erroneous 
determination, where we fuppofe that we are our- 
felves aggrieved! Every Man has his prejudices, 
his averfions, or his affe£btons, in a greater or lefs 
degree. Vanity and Self^ovc have no fmall in- 
fluencej^n the human heart. Thofe, who are the 
freeft from them, will yet turn the fcale in their 
own favour. If they are partial in another's 
caufe, there is more reafon to expe£l this bias in 
their own. They conceive themfelves wronged or 
affronted; th^ir Anger is inflamed ; they, there- 
fore, proceed to inftant fatisfaAion. But how 
frequently have fuch Perfons had occafion to re» 

pent 
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pent of the violence of their rage ! For iii the 
moments of reflexion, they have been convinced, 
that the caufe of their anger had been mifreprc- 
fcnted, that they had mifunderftood it, that the 
offence was not intended, or that it had been 
aggravated in the relation. When it is too late, 
they are convinced, that the Party, who had thus 
felt the effedts of their anger, vvas innocent, and 
had been unkindly treated. Thus is the angry 
Man tempted to commit.a wrong at the very time 
when he fuppofes, that he is vindicating his own 
honour, or afferting his own rights. 

The. Man, prone to Anger, by dlvefting him- 
fclf of reafon, is at once incompetent to judge 
fairly and impartially. Such is the fenfibility of 
his Temper, as he calls it, at any inftance of dif- 
rcfpeft i or rather, fuch is his impatience, and 
fuch the ungovernable fury of his Paffions, that 
he will not give himfelf time to hear the whole 
of what he judges an offence j much lefs to in- 
veftigate the truth, or attend to any alleviating 
clrcumftances. He inftantly takes fire, like fome 
combuflible matter, and vents his fury on all 
around him ^ who indifcriniinalely fuffer from his 
outrage or madnefs. And then, when the turbu- 
lence of his Paffion has fubtfded, he wonders at 
the niifchief he has done. 

Even where the provocation is great, a prudent 
Man will endeavour to fupprefs his anger. It is 
cerlttin that, by fo doing, he will miich fooner 

convince 
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contince the Perfon, who has offended bim, of 
his error^ than by exprefiions of afperity ; or by 
loud denunciations of vengeance. Thefe will only 
exafperate the party, and render him more his 
enemy. But when faults are committed, which 
proceed not from bad intentions, but rather from 
inexperience, from juvenile levity, or ftrong temp- 
tation, every reafonable allowance (hould be made 
for the delinquents. — Gentle admonitions and mild 
refproofs will have more effcft, in preventing any 
future deviation from reftitude or propriety of 
condu£b, than Iharp or angry accutations* But 
fuch is the irritability of difpofition in fome, that 
great or little offences equally excite their refent- 
ment. Many too are often angry without caufc ; 
and, on that account, render themfclvcs the fport 
of thofe, who having nothing to fear from their 
difpleafure, take every opportunity to provoke 
them : So that the fociety of fuch Perfons is either 
avoided on the one hand ; or, on the other, they 
are tormented for the diverfion of their compani- 
ons. But thofe who are dependent upon them, 
live-in continual dread of their anger.. They never 
fpeak or a£t, but in fear, or under fome anxiety 
of mind. Whence it appears, that paflionate 
Ferfons make others unhappy, and are miferable 
themfelvcs. 

In all queftions of debate, whether on points 
of fpeculation, or on matters of bufinefs, the 
Man of calmnefs and temper will always have the 

advantage 
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sidvanlage of him, who is hafty ,and impetuous. 
The laft incapacitates himfclf from urging fuch 
arguments in his own favour, or in defence of his 
own opinion, as reafon would fuggeft to him, did 
be fuffer himfclf to liftcn to her dilates. For 
the paflionate Man is off his guard. He puts 
arms into the hands of bis enemy, by which he 
may hurt bis fortune or his reputation. He alfo 
forfeits the efteem of his Friends, by having ufed 
fuch expreiEons, in the paroxifms of his fury, as 
he is afterwards afhamed of ; and, for the purpofe 
of reconciliation, is obliged to make fuch humilia«* 
ting conceiSons, as ill accord with thofe fenti- 
ments of perfon^l dignity and honour, which he 
pretends, however, to profefs. 

We have thus fccn, that Anger is no proof of 
courage or fenfibility. It is poflible that a Man 
may be angry and ftn not ; but there is danger in 
encouraging a propenfity of this kind. He may, 
at firft, exprefs only a juft indigtiadrion at an un** 
worthy aflion, or a perfonal affront. This emo- 
tion may fopn fubfide, and no rancoui- may remain 
in the bread. But when it is confidered that bad 
habits arife from fmall beginnings, we may fairly 
infer, that Anger, by repeated indulg^ence, may 
fix itfelf fo deeply in the conftitution of a Man, 
as to make him eafily provoked. Things of no 
moment will kindle a flame within him; it will ^ 
rage with more and more violence ; it will be of 
longer duration, and may not only do mifchief at 

t the 
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the time, but leave behind it very unfavourable 
imprcffions ; fo that he, whofe anger was former- 
ly foon appeafed, and the caufe^ which excited it, 
foon forgotten, may, in the end, harbour refent* 
ment in his bread ; and in his cooler moments, 
meditate revenge. By which means a hafty tem- 
per will be changed into a vindiftive one. And 
he, who, at firft, meant no harm, will become 
implacable and malicious. 

The unreafonablenefs of Anger fai^ther appears 
from this consideration, that we are all fubje£l to 
errors and frailties, and therefore fliould bear with 
one another, and make proper allowances for 
human imperfedions. Society would be in a 
ftate of continued warfare and contention, were 
we allowed on all occafions to exprcfs our refent- 
ments at the opinions, the mifconduft, or the 
indifcrctions of our Neighbours. — B^fides, the 
paffiooate Man feldom diftinguiflies betwixt foi- 
bles and vices — betwixt miftakes of the Mind, and 
errors of the Heart. Neither docs he give himfelf 
time to examine into the motives or caufcs of any 
action, which he is fo quick in mifapplying, and 
fo ready to refent. We farther obfcrvc, that the 
angry Man is, in general, lefs exempt from thofc 
faults and mifdemcanors, at which he i% fo much 
ofTendcd in another. 

When I intimate, what are the ufual indicati- 
ons of anger, and in what manner it externally 
operates/ 1 am perfuaded, my young Audience, 

that 
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. that you will not encourage a Paffion, which will 
fo much contribute to deface the. human form, and 

V S 

render even beauty difgufting. > 

Anger is juftly called a fort of madnefs; the 
Prognoftics of which are too vifible not to denote, 
that a ftorm is gathering ; which, when it burfts, 
how tremendous does it appear ! The face is at 
once fuffufed with a fiery rednefs ; it puts on a 
fietc6 and menacing afpeft ; indignant flafties 
fparkle from the eyes; the countenance is dif- 
figured; the Body is agitated by violent contor- 
tions ; and a torrent of rancorous expreffions pro- 
ceeds from the mouth. With fuch a pifture who 
is not difpleafed ? But when thefe paroxifms of 
rage are feen in a female fliape, who would not 
turn afide ? In your Sex they affume a more odious 
appearance ; and muft evidently difappoint you 
in that profpeft of domeftic happinefs, to which, 
at a certain period of life, you extend your views. 
Such Furies are not formed for Society ; and their 
company will be fbunned by both fexes. Would 
they, in fuch a fituation, behold their forms re- 
flected in a Glafs, I am fare they would be fright- 
ened at them. 

If the outward appearance of anger be thus 
hideous, how wretched muft be that mind, which 
is difturbed with it ! It is beyond all human power 
to ftill the raging of tempeftuous feas. The voice 
of reafon is almoft as inefFefiiual iii it's attempts 
to moderate the violent perturbations of irafcible 
O Perfons, 
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Pcrfons. They arc deaf to counfel and remon- 
ftrancc ; and they are loft to all fcnfc of decency 
and good manners. 

The angry Female acquires, Hkewife, another 
appellation. Solomon calls her a Scold and a 
brawling IVotnan ; one, who fpreads confufion 
and uproar throughout the houfe ; where, on the 
contrary, it is the duty of your fex, to promote 
quietnefs and peace ; and, as much as it is in your 
power, to extinguifh the fparks of refentmentj 
whidi are likely to be kindled in others. But if 
you have not that command over your own tem- 
per, fo as to fupprefs the ebullitions of -anger, how 
ill will you be qualified to perform the taik of 
the Peace-maker ! Arcording to Solomon you will 
yourfelves engender contention : For he obferves, 
that a wrathful Per/on Jlirreth up Jlr'ife ; but that 
he, who isjlcw to Anger ^ appeafeth wrath. 

Meeknefs and gentlenefs are, as I have before 
remarked, virtues peculiar to the female fex. It 
is their province ^o preferve peace and tranquillity 
at home •, and not to render it, by their turbulent 
manners, a place, which thofe would wi(h to 
avoid who ought to be happy in it \ and who 
fhould there find a retreat from the cares and 
perplexities of bufincfs. They fliould not only 
govern their own temper ; but they ftiould endea- 
vour to moderate the wrath of others. A woman, 
therefore, cannot be engaged in a more pleafing 
taflc, than in pl-eferving domeflic harmony and 

quiet. 
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quiet. The mildnefs of her commands will en- 
foTcc obedience, more than if they were delivered 
in anger, . Fy the foft arts of perfuafion and meek- 
nefs (he will preferve conjugal afFeSion. Her 
children will love, and her Servants will refpeft 
her. — But how unbecoming muft be the behaviour 
of that Wife, or Miftrefs of a family, who is 
embroiled in perpetual quarrels and difputes •, and 
whofe voice — the voice of clamour— is heard in 
every apartment of the houfe ! — Solomon hath 
particularly ftigmatized females of this defcription. 
It is betUr^ fays he, to dwell in the Wildernefs^ 
than with an angry and contentious Woman. 

Anger not only excludes love, Jjut alfo diflblves 
friendfliip. It is, however, dangerous to enter 
into friendfliip with Perfons- of this irafcible tem- 
per; for Anger fpareth neither frienS nor foe. 
It deftroys the comforts of Society ; fo that their 
Acquaintance, and even Relations, are not eafy 
in their prefence. 

- It has been alledged by fome, in excufe for their 
anger, that it was an unhappy 'temper, which 
rendered them obnoxious to thefe fudden gufts of 
Paffion — that they meant no ill — and that they 
were fincerejy forry for having thus expofed them- 
felves. We have here their own teflimony, in 
the moments of contrition, to prove the hateful 
quality of this difpofition. ~ Their condudl aftei^ 
wards ferves farther to confirm it ; as they are 
generally afliamed of the confequences of their 
O 2 violence; 
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violence j and the Perfon who felt tne largeft ihare 
of it/ has been often rewarded with gratuities by 
way of atonentent. But this, inconfiftent beha- 
YJour begets neither love, refpc£t, nor gratitude. 
Perhaps thefe Peace-Offerings may be but a fair 
recompence for the wrongs they have done. But 
fometimes the injury committed is Irreparable; 
and there have been inftances of Perfons who 
have forfeited their lives, by the laws of their 
country, for the calamitous effects of their violent 
and ungovernable Paffions. 

Others alledge the impoflibility of fupprelBng 
their anger. If we had not reafon to dire£t us, 
but were abfolutely under the guidance of our 
Faflions, this juilification might be allowed. We 
know, on the contrary, that there is no human 
affediion, but may be rendered fubordinate, bj 
proper care and difcipline. Their apology, there-' 
fore, is by no. means admiflible) as it is accuCng 
Nature for .propenfitics which they might have 
conquered. It has been remarked, however, of 
Paflionate Perfons, that before their Superiors, 
and before thofe with whom it was their intereft 
to conciliate favour, they have behaved with mild- 
nefs and cotidefcenfion. Thofe only, who are in 
their power, or over whom they can exercife 
authority, are fubje£t to their outrage. If then 
thfey can command their temper at one time, there 
is nq doubt but they might reflrain it at another ; 

What 
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What Policy tempts them to do in the firft in- 
ftancc, reafott (hould efFe£l in the fecond. 

The Almighty is reprefented in Scripture as 

Jlo*w to Anger, This is fufficiently proved by his 
lenity and forbearance to the Ifraelites : For though 
they frequently rebelled ^gainft him, notwith- 
{landing the many favours they had received^ yet 
he refrained from punifliing them, till they were 
become incorrigible and impenitent^ 

Learn of me^ fays the Saviour of Mankind, 
for 1 am meek and loiuly in heatt ; which difpo- 
fition he illuftrated by many inftances of modera- 
tion and clemency. When he was reviled, he 

- reviled not again j and, amidft all the perfecutions . 
which he fuffered, he betrayed no fymptoms of 

. anger. ' The ill treatment which he met with from 

* the Samaritans, who would not receive him into 
their village, excited no refentment in him. But 
diiFerent was the cojidudl: of his Difciples. Incen- 
fed at this refufal, they deGred his permiffion to 
command fire to come down from Heaven, and 
confume them : But Jefus rebuked them thus 
mildly — Te know not what manner offpirit ye are of 
Heathen as well as Chriftian Philofophy- con- 
demns alfo an irafcible temper. — " It (hould be," 
fays Cicero, " a general rule for the condudl of 
*' our lives, that we make it our bufinefs to ^e 
" free from paflion. All our difcourfe (hould be 
«^ calm and difpa(rionate, without any tranfports 
" of anger; And in every company we fliould- 

" carefully 
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♦* carefully endeavour to (how a fort of kindnefs 
" ajid refpcft for thofe Perfons, with whom we 
*' converfe. It may fometimcs happen, that 
** chiding is neceflary •, in which to raife the voice 
*^ a little, and to ufe more fharpncfs and autho- 
** rity in our expreffions, may be allowed : But 
" we muft be careful not to difcover any paflipn ; 
** for whatever is guided by its influence and di- 
" reflion, can never be done with prudence or 
" moderation. Our rebukcsr fliould be mild and 
** -gentle j and we fliould avoid breaking out into 
*^ angry and contumacious language/* 

Enough has been faid to explain to you the 
nature and etkfks of Anger. It, therefore, par- 
ticularly becomes you, to guard againft it, and 
acquire habits of felfcontroul. Then will your 
adorning be not that of plaiting the hair, cf wearing 
gold, or putting on of apparel ; but the ornament of 
a meek and quiet fpir it* 
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** He has no Statues they cry, of his Family. He 
** can trace no venerable Line of Anccftors. — What tlien ! Is it 
** Matter of more Praife to difgrace one's illaftrious Anceftora, 
•* than to become illnflrloiis by his own good B-haviour?" 

C. M.'VRiu8*s Oration to the Romans. 



Jl RIDE tvas not made for Man; yet weak and 
imperfeft as he is, he arrogates to himfelf honours 
and diftinftions. When he looks towards the 
heavens, he vainly fuppofes that for hiiti alone the 
. Sky is decorated with innumerable orbs of light ; 
when he looks down upon jthe earth, he expedls 
to receive homage and adoration. The rank 
which he holds in the fcale of created Beings, and 
that in which he is placed amongft his own Species, 
neither intitle him to prefume on the Goodnefs of 
God, nor to treat his Fellow-creatures v/ith info- 
lence and contempt. 

The Proud are arrogant. Having imprefled 
their minds with an inflated idea of theii: own con- 
fequence, they.fupport this felf-created dignity 
with pomp and oftentation. In their behaviour 
there is an affc£led ftatelinefs mixed with difdain. 

Though 
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Though totally inattentive to that refpca, which 
others have a right to receive, they are fcrupuloufly 
tenacious of iheir own prctcnfions. 

Pride is of a felfifh nature ; becaufe it demands 
from the World that reverence which it will not 
repay. But the' contemptuous manners of proud 
Perfons will be refleded on themfelves; becaufe 
eveny Man, in whatever rank of life, has fenfi- 
bility enough to feel a perfonal indignity. If 
the lower clafles of Society pay to the higher 
that refpeft to which they are intitled, they 
have no right to receive, in return, infuk and 
opprefiion. 

If things are to be eftimated by their intrinfic 
yalue, how infign'ificant muft thofe obje6b ap- 
pear, on which the proud build their importance ! 
Eanjc ai)d Fortune liave no worth in themfelves 
^bftraAed from perfonal merit •, becaufe they .are 
often poffefled by right of inheritance^ not as 
the rewards of integrity, induftry, or virtue, 
fhcy are frequently the lot of the undefervi^g 5 
who, without thefe adventitious circumftances, 
would live and die in obfcurity. Their Follies 
would pafs unobfeived, and their vices un- 
noticed. Had they been born to a more bumble 
condition, they would have been unknown : 
Whereas we now hold in veneration the names 
of many who have lived before us, and in pad 
ages, not becaufe they were of honourable ex- 
traction, or endowed with Riches^ but becaufe 

they 
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they had diftinguiflied themfelves by eminent Ta- 
lents, employed for the benefit and inftruftion 
of mankind. Without the boaft of heraldry ; 
without the comforts, and perhaps the neceflaries. 
of life, they have emerged from obfcurity ; and 
will be recorded in the annals of Fame to thc^ 
lateft period of time, which, in the naturaLcourfe 
of things, will deftroy the fuperb monuments of 
human Pride. Of what confequence, then, are 
Rank and Fortune, if unaccompanied with thofc 
gifts which. ennoble the mind : or thofe Virtues 
which dignify the foul ? Thefe may add afplen- 
dour to Birth, and difpofe the Opulent to make a 
right application of their wealth. 

But let us more particiilarly examine the ikitrin* 

fie value of Birth and Riches, the ufual fupporters 
of Pride. 

Though the rank gf life, in which we are born, 
is, as I have before obferved, an accidental circum- 
ftance ; and of itfelf can neither confer honour^ 
nor ftigmatize with difgrace ^ yet how many are 
there, who boaft of a long line of Anceftry, and, 
on that account, claim pre-eminence and cfiftinc* 
tion ! How many are there on the other hand, who^ 
having raifed themfelves from indigence, arealham* 
ed of their Birth, and therefore endeavour to con* 
ceal it ! 

It might be thought envious, perhaps, inTuch as^ 

are of an inferior rank, to defpife the Pride of Gc-^ 

nealogy ; or to depreciate the honour of thofe, who> 

O 5, ^ ' can. 
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can boaft of a long fucceffion of illuftrious Ancef- 
tors. But It has been the opinion of the wife, and 
of the Great themfelves, if diRinguiflied by Wif- 
dom, as well as by Birth, that true Nobility refid-- 
eth in the Soul, and that there is no dignity but in 
Virtue. 

Though honour by defcent is confidered by fome 
as the moft noble, yet diflindion muft be more me- 
ritorious in thofe, who have acquired it by the cele- 
brity of their a£lions, and by the Services they have 
rendered their Country. They, who receive it, in 
the firft inftance, are indebted to their Anceftors : 
But on the lad it is conferred as a Reward. In 
this cafe it (hould be regarded as an incentive to 
laudable undertakings ; and the Pride of di{lin£li« 
on may be ufeful to the Community. But if their 
Defcendants pollute the honour that is thus derived, 
by a bafe and degenerate condud, it will only dif- 
grace them ; and the Virtues of their Progenitors 
will not. hide the depravity of their manners; 
but if thefe Virtues defcend as well as the Ti- 
tles, the laft wiil derive a luftre from the for- 
mer ; otherwife they are degraded by vice, and 
the profligacy of their PoflTeflbrs will be more 
obvious i and their examples will be more perni- 
cious. 

It appears, then, from what has been faid, that 
the diftinftion of rank is no longer honourable, 
than a^ it is fupported by Virtues, fuitable to, 
and corrcfponding with, it. There is but one 
' ' fort 
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fort of Pride that is juftifiablc In Perfons, who 
are nobly born, and that is, the Pride of not dif- 
gracing their Birth by the meannefs of their adi- 
ons. If they claim refpef): on no other accounti 
but becaufe of their illjiftrious defcent, they will 
claim that to which they are not entitled ; and 
which the wifer part of mankind will not pay 
them : who confider this fort of honour, indepen-^ 
dent of perfonal merit, as a Bauble fit only to 
amufe little minds. 

Titles were undoubtedly firft conferred as the 
diftlnguifhing badges of great and heroic deeds. 
But when once they are beftowed indifcriminately, 
are profufely diftributed, and are granted as the 
wages of venality and corruption, which is often 
the cafe in Governments debilitated by luxury j 
they are then fo far from being honourable, that 
they arcj on the contrary, the difgraceful infignia 
of political fervitude. . 

In republican States, thefe diftinftions lofe 
much of their confequence. Every private citizen 
feels his own importance, as derived from the 
cquaKty* of the Government to which he belongs. 

He 

* The word equality is not here ufed in the fenfe affixed to 
it, by fome modern political writers, becaufe in that acceptation 
it is a chimera, and can neither be fupported by hiftory, or the 
experience of mankind. We fee the efiedls of an 'attempt to 
make all men equal, in the prefent democracy of France, where 
Xlwjugh one of its abftrad propofitions of Government is equality^ 
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He glories m beiog free^ not in holding 9 rank 
fuperior to others* He. therefore^ thinks him felf 
houndi from a fenfe of public duty, to ferve his 
Country in times of diftrefs or ennergency. Thi9 
approbation of his own Confcteace, and the ap- 
plaufe of his Countrymen^ are confid.ered as 9 
Aifficient recompence for the fervices he has per- 
formed. We ready in the Roman Hiftory^ that 
Cincinnatus was called from the Plough to aflTume 
an office of great trufl: and authority; but when 
bis affiftance was no longer necefiary, he returned 
to his domeftic avocations, and mixed with the 
mais of private citiaxns. 

In abfolute Monarchies, the pride of Rank is 
fupported with^ a moft fcrupulous exadnefs* 

Thofe, 



yet tlie preftnt rulers have ufurped fto abfplute power, and have 
cxcrcifed it with the utmoft tyranny and oppreifion. But in no 
form of government can equality fubfift. In the freefl fUtes 
tlvere mud be^ and there always has been, a difference in rank 
and authority, Even aniongft Savages, where equality is moft 
Hkely to be found, there is yet a head or chief, who, whilft he 
aflbrds prote^ion, receives obedieace from the proteded. For 
as there will be ^ difference in the talents of men, fo fome will 
acquire more power than others. But when this power be not 
reftrained by general laws, the inferior clafles are fubjeA to 
the defpotiim, not of one, but of feveral. Public freedom an4 
happincfs are fecored, not hj an equality in 'Power, but hj am 
equality in Law. Equal laws conilfl in diilrlbuting jufticc with 
like impartiality to all ranks and degrees of men ; not in con- 
/ founding thefe neceffary diftindions, and dcftroymg every 
principle of civil obedience and ful^ordination. 
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Thofe, who are ennobled, would think it an in- 
dignity to converfe with Plebeians, however fupe- 
rior to them, in point of fortune, or however ufe- 
ful to the ftate, in point of employment* They 
had rather ftarve with a title, or be dependent on 
a Court, than live in affluence and refped as a 
Merchant or a Citizen. 

in our own Country, a Commoner is as refpe£l- 
^ble as a Nobleman. Hence it is, that a polite 
intercourfe is maintained betwixt both orders. No 
preference is given to Rank, where ability is re- 
quired : And feveral inftances may be produced, 
from the Englifli Annals, of Perfons, not of Pa- 
trician dignity, who were held in high favour by 
the Public, for their great talents, and meritorious 
fervices ; which, however, they afterwards forfeit- 
ed, by the acceptance of a title ; this being, in 
their opinion, lefs honourable than popular efteem. 
I mention this circumijtance not out of difrefpefl 
to an order of Men, who have it in t,heir power to 
be ufcful Member? of the^CommunityJ but as an 
illuftration of the fentiments of a free People, on 
the diftin£lions of rank in Society. 

What I would infer froni the preceding obferva>- 
tio»8 is this — that every ftation of life may be dif- 
graded by improper Manners ^ and that there is a 
booming condu^ due from each. We are feldom 
wanting in refped; to our Superiors ; wbofe duty 
it is to behave, in return^ with condefcen&on and 
affa(bility. Thif* hind of behaviour will confer a 

real 
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real dignity on'thofc who prafticc it; and will 
never be omitted by fuch as are poflcffed of true 
greatnefs of mind. Wc may obfervc, indeed, that 
Courtcfy and Complaifance arc more frequently to 
be met with from th'ofe, who are nobly born, 
than from thofe, who, 'by fortunate circumftances, 
have advanced themfelves from indigence to a> 
fuperior (lation in life. — ^This brings mc to the 
fecond' object of Pride which I propofed to con- 
fider, and that is, Riches. 

The folly of thofe, who have raifed themfelves 
to opulence, and have endeavoured afterwards to 
hide th* obfcurity of their Birth, is obvious from 
this conGderation — that they are afhamed of what 
is not in itfclf contemptible. Why fliould Pover- 
ty be thought a difgrace, when it is often the lot 
of the dcferving ; and, in' the fluSuation of human - 
aflfairs, may befal thofe who have lived in affluence I 
It is only a reproach to fuch as have reduced them- 
felves to want by diilipation and luxury. 

They, who have emerged from obfcurity, by 
their own induftrious applications, have no reafon 
to be aCbamed of their former condition, becaufe 
to have improved it implies merit ; And they would 
doubtlefs meet with refpefl, provided they could 
bear Profperity with moderation : and did not fo 
far forget themfelves, as to be proud and arrogant. 
But if, elated by fuccefs, they lofe all recolle^ion 
of their former acquaintance ; and treat with dif- 
dain thofe^ who are now their infsriprs in point of 

Fortune, , 
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Fortune, then it is, that what they wifli to con- 
ceal will be expofed. The difguft occafidned by 
fuch a behaviour will induce- others to enquire, tiot 
what they are, but what they have been : And 
Ihey will be always fubjefk to the mortification 
of hearing what they, in vain, attempt to hide. 
Their Genealogy, their Education, their Employ- 
ments in early life, will all be publiflied to the 
world -, not becaufe they are difgraceful in them- 
felves, but becaufe the Parties concerned are 
afliamed of them. Thefe circumltances then be- 
come obje£ts of derifion; and are held fcH'th as 
arguments for a more humble behaviour. So that, 
in this inftance. Pride defeats its own end, and 
makes them appear d^fpicable, who would other- 
wife meet with civility and deference. 

It is more difficult to bear Profperity than Ad- 
verfity. The firft requires fortitude of mind as 
well as the laft ; becaufe of the Temptations with 
which it is furrounded. But there is none, to 
. which the heart is more expofed, than to the infi- 
nuatiohs of Pride. Daily experience convinces us 
of this truth. They, who in a low eftate have 
felt the negleft, which generally accompanies it, 
are yet too apt, on a reverfc of Fortune, to look 
down with contempt oil thofe, who remain in a 
fitaatlon fimilar to that, from which they have juft 
emerged. They receive their former Friends with 
, coolnefs and indifference. They form new affoci- 
ations, in which, however) there is neither fince- 

rity 
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rity nor cftecm. Thcj adopt new mannersj in con- 
formity to the modes of faibionable life. Their 
fentiments are changed with their condition. The 
Virtues of an humble life are defpifed , and accord- 
ing to their new creed, their effentials of honour 
are wealth or rank. To be feeri in the company 
of their inferiors, whatever good qualities th6y 
may be endued wkh, would, in their opinion, be 
more degrading, than the com mi (Bon of any vice i 
becaufe they arrogate to thcmfelves a privilege of 
finning, in confequence of their (lation. There- 
fore, they are more anxious fot perfonal diilinc- 
tion, than for preferving a virtuous charaAer. 
They are great adepts in the forms of Precedence, 
and in the etiquette of Ceremony. 

But it is no wonder that this clafs of proud 
Perfons (hould forget their former Friends and 
Acquaintance, when they even treat their poorer 
Relations with contempt. Perhaps too an aged 
Parent pines in obfcurity and indigence; whofe 
decline of life, inftead of being made eafy and 
comfortable, is embittered by filial negled and un- , 
kindnefs. Thus does Pride deaden the finer fenfi- 
bilities of nature ; and make Riches a curfe inftead 
of a bleffing. it cannot be expe£led, that they, 
who have no tendernefs for their own families, 
will exercife the duty of benevolence j which 13, 
however,^ ftrongly recommended to the opulent 
But there is no fpecies of Pride fo odious, or which 
difcov^rs a bafer fpirit, than that which obfiterates 
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all the ^obligations of love and obedience to thofe 
who gave^us birth. To honour our Parents is a 
divine law.. To aflift them in diftrefs, when it is 
in our Power, is a debt of gratitude. And is it 
pofEble there can be an human Being, fo loft to all 
fenfe of filial duty as not to provide for thofe, in 
the infirmities of old 'age, who fo amply provided 
for them, in the helplefs ftate of childhood ? Is it 
pofSble there can be an human.Being, fo deftitute 
of natural affedion, as not to reverence thofe, 
who gave them life 5 tmd who watched over its pre- 
fervation, with all the anxiety of parental love ? It 
is pofliblc, when once Pride has taken poffeflion of 
the heart, which is a Paffion of fo baneful a ten- 
dency, as to pervert the beft propenGties and incli- 
nations. 

How apt is wealth to intoxicate the Mind ! How 
few are there, who enjoy the gifts of fortune, with 
digfiity to themfelves, and as the inftruments of 
good to others ! Luxury tempts them with her 
.dainties. Grandeur dazzles them with the page- 
antry of pomp and fplendour. Pride flatters them 
with ideas of felf-^tmportance. And the voice of 
Truth is but feldom heard in the midft of Profpc- 
rity ; a fitaation in life, that requires the advice o£ 
Friends more than any other, though, if oflFered, 
it is generally received wick difdain, and rejeAed 
as impertinent. 

Mankind, it is true, have fixed a value oh Riches, 
fuperior to their real worth j bccaufe, though they 

cannot 
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cannot purchafc Wifdom or Knowledge, yet they 
can procure, what fomc imagine of more confe- 
quence, the gaieties and fuperfluities of life ; and 
are, therefore, regarded as the fources of human 
happinefs. Wants are frequently multiplied with 
the increafe of wealth : And they, who could be 
contented in a moderate ftation, are often ynhappy 
in an elevated one. We ought, no doubt, by 
every honed means in our power, to fecurc fuch a 
portion of this world's goods, as may fupply our 
real necefTitles, provide us with thofe convcnien- 
cies, which our Ration requires, and, if poffible, 
place us above the temptations of dependance. But 
Riches ought not to be eagerly purfued, for the 
purpofe of gratifying Pride, or pampering Luxury. 
For though their utility is obvious, yet their power 
of conferring pcrfonal Merit, muft appear to the 
Moralift fmall indeed ; efpecially when it is con- 
fidered, that, in the courfe of human events, they 
are promifcuoufly. diilributed ; and are too often 
the Mammon of unri^hteoufne/s. When acquired 
unjullly — when hoarded covetoufly, or employed 
improperly, they communicate no honour' to the 
Poffeffor, but are often the means of fenfuality, 
oppreffion, and revenge. But when, on the coti- 
i trary), they arc the rewards of integrity and dili- 

r ge'nce; when they are received with humility; 

enjoyed with moderation ; and a re£lfonable portion 
of them difpenfed to the relief of penury and 
want, they flied, like the dews of Heaven, a-grate- 
' : ■ ful 
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ful refrefhment around. In fuch bands wealth is 
a bleiTmg. It is a fource of xheerfulnefs to the 
Poflcflbr, and of happinefs to others. The Almo- 
ners of thefc gifts of Providence procure to them- 
fclves refpeft and eftcetn 5 not on account of their 
Kiches, but becau'fe of the, ufeful application. Yet 
how often does it happen, that thofe, who know 
not their real-value, bring on themfelves an odium, 
inftead of receiving that honour, which they proud- 
ly expeft I How often has the fudden poflefTion of 
Wealth, deftroyed that felicity which was enjoyed 
before ! A change of Fortune has produced, in 
many, a change of manners ; which, from being 
virtuous ^d refpe£lable, have become vicious and 
intemperate/ Inftead of being courteous and affa- 
ble, they have arrogated a proud fuperiority over 
others; and have defpifed the reftraints of decency 
and decorum. 

From what has been faid, we tnay fairly infer/ 
that Rank and Fortune are but the feeble fupports 
of human Pride ; that they are. not refpedlablc 
without perfonal merit, that fuitable nianners are 
requifite to ftamp them with worth and dignity ^ 
and that Perfons, in high Rations, can only render 
themfelves honourable, by being ufeful to that 
community, in which they naakc fo confpicuous a 
figure, on account of the external advantages they 
enjoy. We (hall have lefs reafon to envy Perfons 
of condition, when we refledl, that their exalted 
Rank, or their abundance, enlarges their fphere of 

a£tion, 
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a£tion^ and encreafes their duties of life ; fpr unto 
whomfoever much is g'tviriy ofhlmjball he much re^ 
quired. Tbcy arc, at the fame time, expofed to 
more temptations, than thofe who are placed in a 
more humble department. They are the light of 
the Worlds becaufe of the influence of their exam- 
ple, which cannot be hid. But if their lives and 
a£^ions are depraved, it is impoiBble to fay, how 
far the mifchief of fuch manners may extend, be* 
caufe of the pronenefs of mankihd to imitate their 
fuperiors. 

But unfortunately vice and luxury are too pre- 
valent amongd the Oreat. Many, prefuming on 
tlieir wealth and fittiation, negleO to acquire thofe 
intellectual and moral qualities, which alone can 
enable them to employ the Icifure, that falls to their 
lot, a9 rational Beings. The manner, in which 
they fpend their time, renders them of but little 
conlequence to Society ; however important they 
may appear in their own eyes. They feem to live 
for no other purpofe than, as Horace fays, to con* 
fume the fruits of the earth. Can fuch Perfcns have 
any pretenfiom to Pride } They ought rather to 
hide thchr diminiihed hcaids^ irifteid of boafting of 
that Birth, which they diflionour, or infulting 
others with that wealth, which they mifapply. 
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LECTURE' XXir. 



■ beauteous Order reigns ! 



Manly Submiffion, unimpofing Toil, 
Trade without Guile, Civility that marks, 
From the foul Herd of Brutal Slaves,' thy Sons, 
And fearlefs Peace. . 



Thompidn* 



X HE Pride of Power, or the Luft of Dominion, 
is .a paflion very predominant in human nature. 
Authority, when lodged in good haftds, is pro-' 
duftivc of general benefit ; but when pofleffed by 
Perfons of a cruel and tyrannical temper, is the 
caufe of evils both public and private. It is of fo 
intoxicating a quality, that many, when fuddenly 
elevated to high places, have been deprived, as it 
were, of reafon ; and have behaved \yith arrogancy 
and imperioufnefs ; though, before their acceffion 
^o power, when in an humbler department of life, 
they condufted themfelves with moderation and 
affability. This is a ftriking proof of the weaknefs 
of the human mind, and how apt it is be fcduced 

. by 
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by the pride of authority i which, in fsi&, makes 
thofe appear little, who would endeavour to feem 
great. 

This fondnefs for command is a propenCty, 
which difcovers itfelf at an early age. -It makes 
its appearance amongft children, even in tfaeir 
puerile diverfions. We (hall obfervc one of an 
afpiring and ambitious temper, who afieds to lord 
it over the reft. The leaft oppofition ftirs up re- 
fentment^ which at once deftroys.the harmony 
that before prevailed. But if, by general confent, 
a degree of Power is conferred on one of their 
Comrades, we fee the pride of the little defpot 
break out into a£^s of violence and depredation. — 
Not fo the child of an humble difpofition. This 
is peaceable, cheerful and obedient. — How much, 
then, is it the duty of Parents, or of thofe who 
have the management of children, to reftrain the 
one, and encourage the other ! The former, in 
particular, fhould be checked in due time j be- 
caufe, in a more advanced age, this difppiitiou will 
be the means of difturbing the peace of civil and 
domeftic fociety. ^ 

Thofe, who aim at Power and Authority, are 
ftrangely inconfiftent in their manners. When it 
is their duty to obey, they are trainable, and 
frequently abjeft. When it is their duty to com- 
mand, they are haughty and overbearing. In order 
to procure favour, and to attain the obje£l after 
which they afpirc, they will conJefcenJ to mean- 

nefs 
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nefs and fervility. When once they have reached 
the fummit of their wiflies, and are invefted with 
authority, the mafk is then thrown off; their hu- 
mility is changed into pride 5 and their adions are 
marked with defpotifm. But however important 
they may affe£l to be, yet there is fo little dignity 
in fuch a conduft, that, though they may procure 
an' unwilling refpeflf from their dependants, or 
thofe in fubordinate ftations, yet the reft of Man- 
kind will defpife them. 

It unfortunately happens,, that, in a ftate of civil 
Society, the pride of Power is accompanied with 
the means of doing mifchief. In the hand of 
Kings and their Minifters, it is a political evil ; 
and the page of Hiftory is ftained with a relation 
of its deftruftive confequences. A Prince, accord- 
ing to the application he makes of the authority 
with which he is intrufted, may be the Father, of 
the Oppreflbr of his People. He may fprea'd 
around him Happinefs, Plenty and Contentment ; 
or he may be the fcourge of mankind. Inftead of 
redreiling wrongs, which is the duty of the chief 
Magiftrate, his Government may be a continued 
fcries of evil and injuftice. His fubjefts, inftead 
of enjoying the bleffings of Peace, and cultivating 
thofe arts by which both public and private felicity 
.is infured, every Man twder his own Viney and 
under his- own Fig-tree ^ may be perpetually cm- 
broiled by foreign wars, or civil commotions. They 
may live in momentary apprchenfion, that the 

fruits 
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fruits of their Induftry will be fnatched from them 
by the Istwlefs hand of defpotifm. The end of a 
well-regulated GoTernment is to fecure the liberty 
and property of all its members; but under the 
adminiftration of a Tyrant, both are in danger. 
In- this inftancei fo important to the rights of man- 
kind| how fatal are the effeds of ambition, when 
armed with fuperior power ! It has been the pride 
of fome Kings to imagine, that the People were 
made for them ; not them for the People ; and to 
difregard thofe from whom they derived tbeir au- 
thority ; which was conferred upon them for ao 
other purpofe, but to give efficacy to thofe Laws» 
by which the community have confented to be 
governed. 

The wants and neceflities of Men oblige them 
to enter into apolitical union ; which can only be 
prefervcd by a regular chain qf fubordination, from 
the chief, in whom the executive Power is lodged, 
to the inferior orders of the ftate. In a Society 
thus formed, the various Members, which com- 
pofe it, have an opportunity of employing their 
refpedlive talents ; and of ufing the authority they 
have received,' for the benefit of the whole. Hence 
it follows that Power muft ncceflarily be diftri- 
buted in different degrees and proportions amongft 
the feveral clafTes of mankind. 

•Such a Community would probably be happy, 
if they, who are to -command, exercife this right 
with clemency and moderation. Power, in the 

hands 
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hands of the wife and good, produces a-cbccrful 
confidence} and procures a prompt obedience. But 
when it is poOefied by thefe, who hare nothing ia 
view but their own aggrandizement, or the grati* 
fication of their own paffions, difcontents and dif. 
afFe£tion muft be its natural eflPdfls* 

Hiftory is precept teaching by example. And 
there is no one truth more forcibly illuftrated, by 
innumerable inftaoces, from the earlieft periods of 
Mankind, through aQ fucceedtng ages, down to 
the prefent, thad this — that Pridr, unitfed with 
Power, 16 produ£live of the gTeateid ills that can 
befal Society. 

If we firft examine the Jewifli Hiftory, as re«^ 
lated in the (^d Tedament, we (halt find fufficient 
teftimonies of the abufe of Power* In the loeg 
fuGceffion of King^, who reigned over the Hebrew 
Nation, how fmall a number are-diftiiiguiflied for 
xhildnefs and equity ! Of how few is it faid, tAat, 
Hie Afa^ and Jehafaphat^ they did that which nvas- 
right in thejtght of the Lord I But how many zv^ 
recorded with this ftigma on their charafters ! And 
they did ewl^ and walked in the way of their Fathers^ 
dr ofjerohoamf who made Ifrael to fin^ by his aSfS 
of wtchednefs and impiety^ 

The Hiftory of the Romans is replete with 
crimes of the mod atrocious nature, committed by- 
tbofe, in whofe hands the Sceptre was placed. It 
would be tedious to recapitulate their names, much 
more to recount their villainies. Moft df them, 
P however, 
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however, as a juft punilhment for their enormities, 
were either affafiinated, or Jeftroyed themfelves. 
From the firft Emperor to ,the laft, what a number 
might be feleded, who, like Tiberius, Caligula, 
Nero, Vitellius and Domitian were Monfters of 
Cruelty, Avarice, Gluttony and Pride ! 

It. is with pleafure we contemplate the bright 
examples of Vefpafian, of Trajan, of Titus, of 
Antoninus, and a few others, who did honour to 
human nature, by the exercifc of the moil amiable 
Virtues s and who dignified the high ftations, to 
which they had been raifed, by employing the 
Power intrufted to them, for the happinefs and 
fecurity of the People. 

And if from the Roman we turn to the Englift 
Annals, we (hall find t<5o many examples of the 
perverfion of power. — Happy, then, the People, 
who have a Prince on the Throne, that unites the 
mod condefcending manners, with the mod benig- 
nant difpofition ; whofc public charafJ^r is diftin- 
guiihed by lenity and moderation ; and whofe pri- 
vate is refpedable, by the difplay of the focial vir- 
tues ! And whilft we pay this deferved tribute of 
commendation to the Britifli Monarch, let us not 
overlook the amiable qualities of his illudrious con- 
fort, who, amidft the animofities of Party, is held 
in high efteem by the Public. Not tempted by her 
rank and ftation, like many of her Predeceflbrs, to 
engage in the political contefts of the Times, (he 
cultivates the milder arts of domeftic Government, 

. by 
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fey. difchargingy in a moft exemplary manner^ the 
humble duties of ji Wife and Mother ; by patroni- 
fing female ingenuity ; and by the moft engaging 
affability. — ^We ought^ likewife, to be thankful to 
Providencefor the bleffings of a free Conftitution 5 
where both Power and Liberty are fo happily blend- 
ed, and fo circumfcribed by wholefome laws, that 
neither the one can ufurp on t^he rights of the Peo- 
ple; nor the other degene/ate into liccntioufnefs. 

Ttiough the fphcre of life, we have been already 
confidering, falls but to the lot of few, yet as the 
happinefs of the People fo much depends on the 
behaviour of thofe, who are deftined to appear in 
it ; and as their aflions form fo diftinguifhing a 
part of the Hiftory of Mankind, I could not avoid, 
in a Diflertatiort on Pride, pointing but its efFefts, 
in the firft department of civil Society, And if we 
examine its confequences, through all thb fubordi- 
nate ranks, we (hall find, that Power, if not tem- 
pered with Juftice and Mocleration, will be j)ro- 
dudive of much mifchief. 

The infolenee of Office ^ is a charge, very frequent- 
ly, and with juftice, exhibited againft thofe, who 
are intrufted with any part of that authority, which 
defcends in a variety of degrees and proportions, 
from the Throne to the inferior clafTes of the peo- 
ple. But how much more refpeftable and ufefuL 
might thofef Perfons make themfelves in their fcvt- 
ral employments, were they to execute the duties 
of their refpe£live ftations, without afluming an 
P 2 arrogant 
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arrogant and haughty maaoer! Tbt prance of 
Civility will not only be much eaficr, b«tt they will 
aifo avoid the refentmenta of thftlc^ whom the^ 
cannot bul: offirnd by a contnury behaviour ; who^ 
at bme ftuuretime^ may have an oppoftunitj^ of 
(howiag their diipleafare. 

In domeftic lifC) the pride of F6«rer is deftruc- 
tive to private peace ; and tends to difiblve the bond 
of family love and union. Authority {hould be^ 
feen here ia its mildeft (hape. The obedieace it 
requires (hould proceed from a fcn& of duty and 
afieftion. But when its coBamaudii are arbitrary 
and imperiou8| all focial harmony will be deftroy- 
ed. This (hould be a caution to PilrentS) to excr* 
cife a gentle command^ left their viokoce (hould 
be the means of driving their childaeii- from that 
afylum, where their virtue (hould be (ecure. 

The Pleafures of focial life are oCteti^ diftucbed 
by the pride of di(lin£iion. Amongft the middltag 
cla(res of the Feopfe, the equality of Rank is (b 
. nearly the fame, that to draw a Hne of feparafitoa 
is both difficult and abfur.d. The admittance of 
many into cirdes of amuiement is often objefted 
tOf not on account of fortuae^ abiiitiesy educatiooy 
or manners^ but from a partial comparifon of the 
feveral ilations of life ; to fome of which has been 
affixed a degree of honour and refpe£l: ; whilft^ 
without caufe, a fligma of difgsace has been thrown, 
on certain (itaatrons by no means difreputable. 
Thus Pcrfons in mercantile or commercial occupa- 

tions^ 
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tions, though capable of contributing to focial plea- 
fure, are confidered by feme as difqualified for, 
what they call, polite alTerpblies. 

With refpeft to the mercantile employment, I 
would remark, that it ought to be regarded not 
only as ufeful, but as honourable, if purfued by 
Perfons of Integrity, Knowledge and Entcrprife. 
Thefe Men are of eminent fervice in a ftatc, whofe 
opulence and impoilance are derived from Trade 
and Commerce — the principal fources of the wealth 
of nations. Hiftory will inform us, that thofc 
People, who have defpifed th« Arts, by which 
manufadlures are eftabliflied, and by which the 
produce of one Country is exchanged Vith that of 
another, have been poor and iodblent ; whiift thofe^. 
who encouraged them, have been rich and fioUri(h« 
ing. It is to thefe we are indebted for that Great- 
nefs, which has been the envy of a neighbouring 
Idngdom; which now, indeed, begins to change 
its opinion in this refpefl: ; and to hold in more 
i^ftecm Che Merchant and the Tradefman. But the 
£ngli(b, on the other hand^ departing from the 
good fenfc of their Anceftors^ are degrading the 
ufeful citizen, and adopting the frivolous fen timents 
and manners of Pride and fafliion. 

How frequemly do we complain of the miferies 
of human life I Yet how apt are we to increafc 
them by our own folly ! The common difafters of 
mortality are fufficiently diftreffing. Why, there- 
fore, fhould we add to« them by pride and arro" 

gance ;, 
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gance ; when it is in our own power to retrench, 
or, at lead, to mitigate them hy mutual offices of 
civility and kindnefs ? 

In this world we are not to take up our final 
abode. We are only Travellers to another. How 
blind then are we to our own happinefs, not to 
make the journey of life as comfortable to each 
other as poffiblc ! Surely a Companion on the Road 
would be more agreeable, than to walk fullenly by 
ourfelves, from the pride of condition. For after 
ftU, we muft, at laft, reft in the fame place ^ and 
our Bones moulder together in the duft. Frail and 
weak as we are, we all ftand in need of mutual 
help and confolation. Could we but diveft our- 
felves of thofe notions of felf-confequence, with 
which too many are puffed up— Could we but con- 
fider ourfelves as Brethren; and as Profeffors of 
that Religion, which exhorts us to love one an- 
other, how might we alleviate the ills of life, and 
pafs the days ef our Pilgrimage here with eafe aad 
chcerfulncfs I Inftead of which, what jealouCes and 
envyings are occaConed by an oftentatious difplay 
of fuperiority ! 

The pride of opinion is alfo to 'be avoided, as 
being the frequent caufe of ^ftrife and contention. 
There are fomc Pcrfons, who carry with them into 
all companies, an obftinate adherence to their own 
fentiments; and, though convifted of an error, 
will nevcrtheiefs pertinacioufly maintain it. Whereas 
there cannot be a ftronger proof of, an ingenuous 

mind. 
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"hiind, than to acknowledge a miftake, when once 
it is convinced. But fuch is the pride of thcfe 
DifputantSy that though they expeft others fhould 
always accommodate tbeilifelves to their prejudices, 
yet they will not, even in uneflential articles, fliow 
any deference to the ideas or fuggeftions of another. 
Hence proceed quarrels and animofities, fatal to 
the Peace and good order of Society. 

When tho pride of opinion mixes itfelf In religi- 
ous concerns, the confequencc is much to be dread- 
ed. It IS too apt to kmdle a fpirit of Ferfecution ; 
which, in the reign of the bigoted Mary, appeared 
.with every aggravation of cruelty, againft Perfons 
of an innocent life ; whofe only crime, for which 
they fuflFcrcd Death, was a confcientious refufal to 
fubfcribe to fuch articles of Faith) ad the Church 
had then thought proper to eftabliih. Put in this 
age and country a' general toleration is allowed^ by 
which Men are permitted to wor<hip the Deity 
after their own manner. , Neverthelefs this pride 
of opinion is apt to difcover itfelf ; and fome are 
illiberal enough to defpife others, becaufe of a dif- 
ference in their religious tenets. — Let not this pre- 
judice take poffeflion of your minds. Affume no 
merit to yourfelvesj that you arc of one perfuafion 
in preference to another ; becaufe it is the mere 
cffeft of educations children being generally 
brought up in the principles of their Parents. Or 
fliould you think proper, at a maturer a^e,.to 
chufe for yourfelves, as you will be allowed the 

liberty 
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liberty of priTate jadgment, it is but reafonable^ 
that you ihould grant the fame privilege to your 
Neighbour. 

There is aHb another fpecies of fpiritual Pride $ 
but this is chiefly to be found gmongft tfaoTe, who 
pretend to be more righteous than others, becaufcj 
perhaps, they afltune a greater appearance of fane- 
tity. This opinion is not only pnefuming, but is 
likewife an enemy to moral improvement. 

That Pride Jhould g^ before de^u&kn^ and tf 
liaugbtyjpmt kefere a fall^ n an evedt to be €x« 
pedDcd in die natural oourfe <^ things; becaufe 
thofe who are infefled with this vice, »e almoft 
without a friend. The .many, who d^ftc'them, 
or who CBvy their fituation, will fpare no paina to 
MTen Aenr importance ; and precipitate them from 
<the eminence lo which thoy have eiimbe^^ Their 
own obftinacy will contribute to their downfal $ 
becauie they are too proud to receive advice, uikI 
are too much blinded by fdf-<;onfequenoe to fo 
their danger. But when pnce they shk fallen, how 
few will pity them ! They will be as abjed in ad- 
verfity, as they had been arrogant in profperity. 

Our Saviour not only taught, but pradifed hu- 
mility. As a proof that he condefcended to Men of 
tov) Efiatej be wa&ed the feet of his 4ifcfples, a<id 
preached the GoCpel to the Poor. In his youth lie 
lived in retirement, and was obedient to the com- 
mands of his Parents. And w4>en he entered on 
his miniilry, he refifted the impeftunities of tlie 
People, who wanted to anoint him their King. 

He 
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He wa^ not afliamed of the obfcurity of his Birth ; 
though this circumftairce was frequently mentioned 
by way of reproach. — // not ttss, faid fomc of the 
Jews, thif Carpenter^s Son ? — Even the Country, in 
which he was born, did not efcape the malignity, 
of his memies. Ca», faid they, any good thing 
come out of Nazareth ? — So far from defpifing the 
poor, he iele£led them as peculiar objeds of mercy,, 
by vifiting them in their afflictions, and by feeding 
their minds with fpiritual food, whilft he fat down 
with them to partake of their humble meal. — He 
frequently rebuked the Scribes and Pharifees for 
their love of honours and diftin^ions. They were- 
fond of chufing the chief rooms at a feaftj or Si- 
ting the uppermoft at Table. Theylik^d, befidesj 
the principal feats in the fynagpgues — in thofe 
&cred places, where they were to confider thcm- 
felves as in the more immediate prefehee of that 
Being, who is no Refpe^er of Perfons ; — who re- 
fifieih the Proud, hut givetb grace to the Humble. 

Our Saviour recommended humility to hi$. 
Countrymen, even at their public feafts ; by ex- 
horting thofe, who were bidden, to Jit not down in 
tie higheft room, left they fliould be obliged, with^ 
fiiame, to give place to more honourable Gueftd. 
Hut when thou art hidden, fays he, go and ft dowm 
in the loweft room, that when he, that hade thee^: 
Cometh, he may fay unto thee. Friend, go up higher.. 
—from thence he takes occafion to make the fol- 
lowing inference. Whofoever exalteih himfelfjhallhe.' 
abnfisds but he that bumhkth bmftlffiallie exalted^ 
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** Nothing can fo feniibly affed a generous Soul, as the tadt 
** Reproach (he cafts on herfelf when extolled for Excellendcs, 
** which (he knows in her Confcience ihe does not poflefs.** 

Ladjt's Peeceftoe. 



JL HERE 18 no immoral propenfity in young 
Perfons fo much to be lamented, as infincerity. 
That part of it, which confifts in falfehood or lying, 
I have already confidered. I propofc now to oflFer 
fome reflexions on another fpecies of diflimulation, 
which, as oppofed to fimpHcity, or, in the Scrip- 
ture IjznguzgCf Jtnglenf/j of hearty may be called 
affeffatioft, 

AflTeftation has been defined a perpetual difguife 
of ihe real charaEler by fiEi'tthus appearances ;* or, 
an awkward imitation of what we obfeifve in an- 
other. Thofe^ who praflice it, afTume a deport- 
ment, contrary to their ftation; and ftep out of 
their own fphere, in order to a£t a part for which 
they are not qualified by Genius, Education or 
Fortune. Hence it is, that what may be graceful 
in another, will be a blemi(h in them. Simplicity 
of character is refpe£led, becaufe it has truth for 
* ' its 

* Dr. Johnfon. 
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its bafis. It is eary, becaafe it is natural*. But 
Afie£lation will always be offenfirej becaufe the 
niind within, and the Anions without do not cor- 
refpond. This outward dcccption-7*this eflFort to 
impofe on the World under a borrowed drefs^ is 
not only ridiculous^ but often fails in its end; 
which end is the defire of pleafing) or of gaining 
admiration. There requires but little difcernment 
to dete£t the fr$iud i and we generally defpife thofcj 
who have attempted to deceive us. It is alfo abfurd, 
becaufe no Performs can appear fo advantageoufly, 
in a fiAitious charader, ajs in their own. In fup- 
port of the forn\er, they are indebted to the tricks 
of artifice, falfehood and grimace ; but to exhibit 
the other, nothing more is neceflary than to follow * 
the di£tates of nature ^ who attrafts the mod notice, 
when difguifed the lead. — I would here diftinguiih 
betwixt thofe Perfons, who put on the maik of 
hypocrify, in order to conceal ^heir moral depravi- 
ties; and thofe, who, from motives of odentation^ 
affe£l to be, what they are not. 

Having thus explained to you, what is meant by 
aSeflation, I will next endeavour to delineate the 
caufe, and exemplify the effeAs of it. 

AfFe£lation, for the mod part, proceeds front 
Vanity. The fird is faid to be the infeparaUe at* 
tendant of the lad ; and has been figuratively de* 
fcribcd, as feated near the throne of Vanity, hold- 
ing in her hand a mirror, by the means of which, 
ibe pra£tifes all thofe mimic and fantadic airs, by 

which 
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trhich (he thinks to zHntk fietiee, and f rocure 
admirers. 

When once you conceive an ezaked opinkMi of 
your own abilities^ whether natural or acqdredi 
you wili prefumei that they are iufieiently pofe&i 
and you wili be too conceited to regard either die 
cenfare or the admonition of your Friends. So far 
from fuppofing that you require advice or inibm:- 
tion, you will be vain enough to ittagiae, that 
your boafted merit is held in the fame cftimatieo 
by others. 

It does not, however, follow, that, becaufe yon 
fliall have flattered yourfelves with felf-apphufe, 
which is, indeed, purchafed at a very eafy ratt, 
you will then be certain of the approbation of 
others. You cannot command this approbation. 
It is a tax which the Worid will not readily pay. 
You muft firft dcfervc it, by your own propriety 
of conduA ; but receive it, at the fame time, with 
fq much diffidence, as if you were confcious yoQ 
had not defervcd it. You may obfervc, that Per- 
fons of real worth are not immediately rewarded 
with public refpeft ; becaufe they proceed filentij 
and modeftly. They have, befides, the torrent of 
calumny and detrafkion to oppofe, wfaich^ as 
Shakefpeare remarks, patient merit efthe unnvoribj 
takes. The Envious will fpare no pains to difcover 
fpots in the brighteft charaders : And Mankind 
feem more difpofed to find out faults than beauties. 
Ifi thcPi the approbation of others be fe rehifiaiit- 



ij givtn to the defervingy wliat muft they Aped, 
wlio <w3fli tx> attain it on fisMe pretences— 'by fuper- 
ficial ornamente, or by the afie£iation of Qjialtiiies 
which they do not pofiefs I The laft may be praife* 
^mnthy in the right Owner, but oontemptiUe in 
the ferviie imitator. If pure Metal can fcarce pafs 
through the fiery ordeal of public fcrutiny, that 
whidi is bafe cannot expe£% to efcape detedton. 
And ff (leriing fenfe will hardly make its way in 
the world, that which is counterfeit cannot kmg 
remain unexpofed. // // afufficient caufe cfdifgufi^ 
(ays Dr. Johnfon, that- there ir an ifitention to de* 
iteive, which every heart fwells to tippofe^ and every 
tonpte is hufy to deteB. It is an affront alfo to the 
underftandings of thofe, whom they defign to 
dope. 

How different are the fentiments of this cele- 
brated Moralifti from thofe which are contained 
in a faries of Letters from a Nobleman* to his Son, 
who is exhorted to the praAice of diffimulation 
for the purpoTe of promoting his worldly intereft. 
The general diflikei with which thofe opinions 
were received, is a fufficient proof, however, that 
we are not yet loll td* % true fenfe of the moral 
charaAer. 

The mode of conduct prefcribed by his Lord* 
4hip as founded on hypocrify and deceit. All the 
generous feelings of youtb-^all die ardour of 

iriendihip 

* Lord Clidlcrficld 
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friendfliip— every fentiment of bonour and efteem, 
are, in his fyftem, facrificed to private and mer* 
cenarjr views. He dire£ls his Son, in (hort, to 
make a bubble of all Mankind, in order to obtain 
power or preferment* His grand maxims are — 
to conceal his own opinions» but artfully to diico- 
vtr tbofe of the Perfans with whom he fliould con- 
verfe, or with whom he ihould have any concerns 
—and to difguife his own temper, but, by exciting 
the Paflions of others, to throw them off their 
jguard, and profit by their imprudence. To this 
end, he recommends a fpeciesof Hypocrify, which 
he divides fnto two kinds — Simulation and Difli- 
mulation. The former is to be aflumed, that he 
might the better find out the feveral defigns and 
inclinations of another ; the latter, that he might 
hide his own. 

But there is no part of his (yfte^n fo ungenerous 
as that, which rcfpeds your fex ; towards whom 
he advifes his fon to behs^ve with the greateft po- 
litenefs, and with the mod infinuating addrefs : 
But a regard to female honour has no place in his 
inftruflions. Your Sex ought, therefore, to be 
cautioned againft thofe Men, who may imbibe the 
principles of this School, in order to deceive by 
the fpecioufnefs of their manners; and by the 
affe£tation of thofe fentiments of efteem, whichj 
however, they do not feel. 

As the perufal of th^fe Letters has been very 
faihionable, I thought it no improper digreifion 

jud 
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juft to point out the baneful tendency of fome of 
the principles there inculcated. . Neither fophiftry, 
nor language can alter the nature of truth. Diffi" 
'mulation, however fubfervient to a private advan- 
tage, muft ftill be a vice ; and thofe, who pra£lice 
it, muft abandon the maxims of integrity. Friend- 
ihip betwixt the Sexes can> never be maintained, 
but by mutual confidence and mutual aiFeiStion ; 
without thefe, there can, be no efteem, and^ of 
confequence, no domeftic felicity. The manners 
requifite to form the intriguing Courtier, may, 
perhaps, contribute to the advancement of an Indi- 
vidual, but are not calculated for focial happinefs. 
-^That thefe Letter^ were hot written for the pub- 
lic eye, nor for general ufe, but defigned only to 
form a particular chara£ler, are the principal cir- 
cumftances, which can be alledged in their favour; 
And whoever reads them (bould be imprefled with 
this idea, left they (hould conceive a prejudice 
againft tho(e moral duties, which Religion fanAi- 
fies, and which Reafon approves. 

The behaviour of vain Perfons is generally dif- 
gufting ; for though, in other refpe£ls, they may 
poflefs fome good qualities, yet their weaknefs in 
this will affuredly excite contempt, and bftentimes . 
will provoke laughter-:7a mortification more than 
fufficient to counterbalance the pleafure arifing 
from the confequence they have aiTumed. But 
Mankind will not fee their pretended merits with 
the fame partial eyes. Self-love fo far influences 

the 
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die Tain as to fendcrthemUtnd to s^irown-foM>les 
aad imperfedions. 

Vain P^oos are ib full of their own knpoi^nce^ 
tfaar their vexy converfiirioa «riM icoeive a tin&aie 
from it J and ciieir Jear-Jifves w'M be the iiavaante 
^ei^ of their difcoiirfe. ikrt this o^ifiii « in- 
tderaUe ; i)ccaufe they are not of the Xainc cmfe- 
quenee in the opinion of the company wiiich ctey 
are in. For whatever be the topic of converiktiofl^ 
they will cndcaTOur, by every poffibte mcanB, to 
bring thenife)ve3 forwards. Not ad«ated by a 
defireof pleafing» iiutof being pleafed, as far<B 
eomplimentB and flattery can do it, their reniari& 
or obfervation« will be all caicalated toUazon forth 
their own merits, and procuic the praife of others. 

VThece Vanky be predominant^ and the Mind 
have been tinimproved, it is generally fupported by 
folly ; and has for M ohytSt fomething. that is fri- 
volous and unimportant. There are many, who 
endeavour to attract notice^ and gain admiratioDy 
by affc£ling to be, what they arc not. 

We fliould endeavour to delisrve Praife, but not 
to procure it« It is a htkdable ambition to afpire 
after fuch attainments — to engage in jfuch purfuits^ 
and to adopt fetch manners as are wordiy and meri- 
lorions. To imitate the follies and vices of anocfaer,. 
18 both v^eak and criminal; but to model our con* 
duSt after the examples of tbofe, who have diftin* 
gui&ed themfeives £ar their Virtues, is commend- 
able. But w& art too apt to copy from bad originab. 

Hence 
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Hence it is, tHat the wcakncfs of vain Pcrfons is 
rendered more confpicuous by affcaairon. 

It is abfurd to negled: the natural capabilities 
which we have, and which it is in 00 r power to 
cuhiyate, in order to (hinc in a charaAer, to which 
we are by no means equal. There are few hot 
have fame peculiar gift or talent^ by the improTe- 
went of which they might not only render them- 
felvcs refpeftable, but ufefuU It is, therefore, ^ 
falfc ambition to ddpife that, in which we might 
excel, in order to be diftmguiflied in a province 
for which we ar& not qualified. Genius points out 
the path that we Ibonld purfue. Affeftation dire£b 
us in a wrong courfe, by inuring QS with hopes ef 
attaining what is 1>eyond our reach. Thus our 
natural talent becomes of no fiSt& \ and our vain 
purfuits make us appear ridiculous. 

Iieft you thould contrad any bad habits, be pef- 
fuadedj my young Audience, that you never -can 
fueceed in the art of pleafing, by^ affedation— a 
truth which it will be very difficult to imprefs ^n 
your minds, when once you have changed fimpli- 
city of converfation and manners, which willbe 
natural to you, and wliich will be difkated by good 
fenfe, for thofe forms of fpeech and behaviour, 
which are the effefts of i falfe tafte, or of fervile 
imitation. 

But the AiTeded, inftead of making dupes of 
oA'ers, ftrangety deceive tbemfelves. The World 
has too much difcemment to be feduced by the 

little 
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liule cunning which they employ. If they afed i J 
fuperiority of underftanding, which has, ncTerihe- 1 
Icfs, been uncultivated ; if, dcfp^fing the ufual 
forms of f^eech, they ufe a pedantic language; if 
they utter fentiments direftly oppofite to their 
feelings^ if they ape the manners of thofc, wbo 
have been well-bred, without one eflential quality, 
which confticutes true politenefs, fuch behaviour 
will foon be dctcfted. It cannot efcape the notice 
of the moft common obfcnrcrs 5 but will ccrtainlj 
provoke cither mirth or indignation. Spmewill 
divert thcmfelvcs with the ridiculous airs which art 
aflfumed ; and others will be incenfed at the impQ- 
fiiion, which is praClifed. 

The Affc^ed not only mifcarry in their fchcnac 
of deceiving others, but arc liable to be deceived 
thcmfclves. Artful and deGgning Perfons, in order 
to gain fomc private advantage, will feem outward- 
ly to admire, what they inv^ardly dcfpife. Tbcj 
will feed the vanity of thofe, whom they mean to 
deceive ; and the accomplifliment of their plan vi^l 
cither terminate in^the difgrace, or to the iofs » 
thofe, who have fufFered themfelves to be thus 
duped. The Praifc, which is coveted on felft 
pretences, is, in general, dearly purchafed: For 
vain Perfons are fure to be furroundcd by a tril^ 
of Sycophants, if it be in their power to rewaw 
them. 

Bat in your Sex vanity is the mo(\, dangcrouS' 
Men, who are delighted with the compliments of 

flattery, 
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flattery, may fuffer, perhaps, in point of fortune ; 
but this propenGty may be hurtful to female repu- 
tation* Women of Prudence and Difcernment 
will be better pleafed with the language of truth* 
Befides, Men of fenfc and probity will never praifc 
indifcriminately like the herd of flatterers. TKey 
will approve of whatever is meritorious ; but will 
gently reprehend errors and miftakes ; and, when 
occafion require, will give wholefome and feafon- 
able advice. 

It would be tedious to trace the variety of dif- 
ferent (hapes, in which AfFeftiation, Proteus-like, 
appears. Sometimes the features of the face are 
diftorted from their natural pofition : And fome, 
^^hofe voice is harmony and fwectnefs, will 
yet counterfeit a lifp, that renders what thfey fay 
almoft inarticulate. Others affeft to appear maf- 
culine. They join in the athletic recreations of 
the men, by purfuing the fports of the field, 
or in endeavouring to riyal the dexterity of a 
coachman* 

Should you excel in any particular accomplifli- 
ment, or in any branch of knowledge, it is a 
difgufting Vanity to be always difplaying them, 
in order to extort the praifes of others. Moded 
rterit will never want for admirers. It may be 
fome time in difpelling the clouds which fur- 
round it; but when they arc diflSpated, it will 
fliine forth with greater luftre. It has been rp- 
marked of the celebrated Females of the prefent 

day, 
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dayj who have didinguiflied themfelves by theii 
iiterarjr publications » that their converfation is 
familiar and afiabkj without any parade of eru- 
dition. 

If Vanity be unpardonable in thcfe, who bare 
fome grounds for its fupport, bow intolerable mull 
it be in fuch afi^affcd to appear in a cbarafler, 
for which Nature or Education never defigned 
them ; and who will^ not with (landing, prefumeto 
judge and .decide on matters, with which they are 
unacquainted I 

Equally abfurd is it for Perfons to talk on fob- 
]c€tBi concerning which they have attained but 
little information. Pedantry is at all times odious} 
but more particularly fo in th^ fenoale (ex. Tou 
fiiottldy therefore, carefully guard againft any vain 
propenGty of this kind. Smatterers in knowledge 
are generally oftentatious of the lictk they bare 
acquired. Bi}t their fuperficial attainments gea^ 
rally lead them into blunders j and when once 
tbey have gone beyond their depth, there are very 
few, who will have patience or good nature enoagb 
to help them out. 

What fatisfa£lion can l^ci^ns derive from re- 
ceiving applaufe for any particular quality, vrbicb 
they do not poflefs ? The Pleafure, if any pica- 
fure can arife from the deception, mud be of {hort 
duration, and they mud live in continual dread 
of a difcove.ry. But when detected, they will not 
be defpifcd for wanting that Quality, but for pre- 
tending to have it, when they had it not. 

To 

■ ■ 1 
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To ape or imitate another is alfo a piece of 
afibaation, founded on that ridiculous Vanity, 
with which little minds are too apt to be elated* 
If Perfons of a^ certaia rank in life endeavour to 
makd the fame appiearance with others, whofe for«- 
tune and condition are nmch.fapcrior, they are 
not only inclined to fupport this oflentation, at an 
expenccy which they can ill aflbrd^ but alfo render 
tbemfeiviBs ridiculous. To fuch I wodd recom- 
mend the apoftolic advice of learfdng contentment^ 
in nab^evet Jiaiion> they are placed s and of ej> 
deavouring to a& well their part in it. lliis 
habit of Contentment would be more eafily ac- 
quifed) if they would fometimes look below as 
well as above them. By fo doing they would per*> 
ceive, that there arc^ certain claffles of Mankind 
inferior to then,^ who have lefs reafon to be fatis- 
fied than tfaemfelves; but who repine hot at the 
dsTpenfations of Providence. 

But this imitation of the ciiftom, or the way of 
life adopted by Perfons of fuperior rank, is not 
confined to thole, who' want ability to (bine in 
real fplendour, and therefore afFe£t that which is ^ 
borrowed or fuperficial^ but extends itfelf to fuch 
as, haying experienced a fortunate turn in their 
afiairs, are not deficient in pecutiiary refources, 
but are deftitute of thbfe mental and perfonal qua- 
lities» which alone are intitled to certain marks of 
refpc£t and diilin^lion. Th^ more plain and fimpte 
theiir manners^ the more eafy they would appear; 

and 
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and if they do not receive applaufe^ they would 
avoid, at leafl, contempt. For applaufe and air 
fniratfofif as Dr. Johnfon has obfenred^ are by m 
means to be 'placed among /§> the heceffaries of life; 
fo that to facrificc" the latter for the former^ is en- 
gaging in a falfe purfuit after happinefs. 

They, -who cannot fill a moderate condition with 
decency and refpe£t, will be lefs capable of ac- 
quitting themfclves with dignity in another more 
elevated. Their Vanity, upon the change of for* 
tune, will be troublefome to themfelves^ and dif- 
gufting to others. The blefliings of Society are 
more certain and reciprocal amongft thpfe of nearly 
equal rank, than where there is much difpropor- 
tion in external circumilances. But they, who 
dcfpife their former aflfociates — the companions of 
their early years, in order to mix witb the Great, 
will leffcn their own enjoyments. In the comp^nj 
of their Superiors, their vain confequence will be 
defpifed and overlooked ; and their behaviour will 
be reftrained and uneafy. The pleafures of Con- 
verfation irifc from a free, unreferved inter- 
courfe. 

To affeft the manners of a (lation, fuperior to 
our own, is truly abfurd ; becaufe there arc many, 
who might have rendered themfelves relpeftablc 
in the circle of their friends and acquaintance, 
had not Vanity over-rated their abilities, infpired 
fhem with notions of grandeur, and made them 
diffatisfied with their prefent condition. That 

which 
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which IS ftridly charaftcriftical iq Perfons of rank, 
« is a ridiculous oftentation in their inferiors. In a 
word, they, who behave in a manner unbecoming 
their fituation, and afTume a part in the great ^ 
drama of life, not adapted to their abilities or 
ftation, muil unavoidably incur the cenfure of af- 
fectation. 

l^hc Vanity of fome Perfons is fupported by 
lies and falfehood ^ which, fuppofing them to be 
harmlefs, do yet expofe the Party to ridicule ; be- 
caufe they are fubjeft to tlie mortification of not 
being believed ; or elfe to the confufion of being 
immediately detefted. They are frequently boaft- 
ing of exploits, which they never performed—- of 
favours which they never received — of an intimacy 
\vith Perfons of Rank and Fortune, whom they 
fcarcely know ; and of feeing or hearing things too 
marvellous to be credible. 

Humour is a natural, not an acquired talent. 
It flows fpontaneoufly. The very Angularities 
of the Humourift will divert. But where they 
are affe£ted by Perfons of a different temper, 
the imitation will be difguding. All laboured 
attempts at humour will be fo awkward, that 
they will fail in producing the effcd intended. 
The converfation of the grave and ftudious may 
be inftru£bive and amufing; but they muft not 
encroach on the Province of the Humourift, who, 
tempering natural vivacity with judgment and 

good 
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good nature, will be fore of pleafiag, but probablj 
would not fucceed hj afluming the dida£lic man- 
ner of the former. 

The various difpofitions of Mankind — their dif- 
ferent modes of education— their Genius — their 
habits — connexions they have formed — and the 
ftudies they have purfued, point out to every indi- 
vidual of both fexes, the courfe of life which 
would be proper and natural to each. 

Iff then, you wilh to behave fo as to pleafe, the 
firft objed of your attention muft be, to cultivate 
good difpofitions and virtuous principles. Tou 
will not, in that cafe, be afliamed of appearing in 
your true chara£iers. Tou will dare to be what 
you arc. Tou will neither difguife your real fcnti- 
ments ; nor afiume any manners but your own. 
This foundation for a good chara£ter being thus 
laid, any little embelliihments it may afterwards 
require, in conformity to the external modes of 
politeneft, may foon and eafily be attained. But 
the laft, without the firft, will be but a fuperficial 
covering for a depraved or a weak mind. 
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^^ A^'if the Calamities of 'Life were not fufiicicnt for it, 

""' "** *wc turn the moft indifferent Circumftances into Misfor- 

^ ^* tBoeS) and fuffer as much from trifling accidents, as fr^m 

ii-' ^* -real Evils/* 

|3(,: , Add ISC V, 



Having confidered, in my laft Jjefture, the 
caufc and cffefts of Aflfeftation, I {hall now ^ 
proceed to take fomc notice of another fymp- 
tom of this mental difeafe, which appears in 
thofe falfe terrors and alarms, fo peculiar to 
your Sex. To feem timid on the moft trifling 
occafions — at tiie moft ordinary accidents — 
and where there is no danger, is thought, by 
fome Ladies, as not only graceful, but cha- \ 
ra^criftical. - 

That we may examine how far fuch an opi- 
nion is founded on rruth, let us cohfider, 
whether this timidity be conftitutronal, or 
whether it proceed from affeftation ? 

Q^ Courage 
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Courage has been divided into two kinSs, 
a£live and piffive. That which is aftivc con- ' 
ififts in feats of valour and bravery, in defpifin^ 
. perfonal danger, and . in the bold and martial 
«xploits of the field,.whereby life is hazarded^ 
in defence of our Country, ^and in purfuit of 
lionour. This part belongs^^ wholly to the male 
fex, who were designed for every occupation, 
« where intrepidity and bodily ftrength are to be 
exerted. The defignation of your SeK is dif- 
ferent. Too -were not formed to brave tke 
raging elements, to turn the Aubborn glebe, to 
work in the kborious manufadoric^s of art, to 
engage in the boiilerous^warfare-bf politics, or 
to expofe your -Perfons to the dangers ai^d 
fatigues of w^r. The milder maaxiers of do- 
meftic government, and theiu#re pkailng tj^ 
of focial endearment, fall to yeur lot. When 
pfice you leave this province, in order to adopt 
the mafcullne duties, of the other ftx, though 
jrour resolution may beapplauded, yet, having 
^divefted yourfelves of all female gent|eneft, you 
muft expert to lofe all female influence. Jufdith, 
-cutting off the head of ^Holoferncs in his tent, 
and Joel driving, a nail in the temples of Sifera, 
as recorded in the Old Teftament; and the 
Wife of Afdrubal with her two children ivifh'* 
ing intx> the flames of the temple of jETculapius 
when burnings .after laavin^^ heroicaliy upbraided 
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i»er Imftand for JiU de&rtion to .Scipio» as 
T^laled hy the Eoxn^ii) HiftorUns* are lefi 
amiable ^Pifturcs than that of the Matron 
adjufting the- affairs of her hoiifehold) and 
cxercifing (he tender and benevolent afieAions. 
The de&ription gwcn by Tacitus of the Qtr^ 
man WcMfneO) is4o attended their husbands to 
th^ field of battle, who excited them to fight 
manfully againft their enemies^ and who even 
ailifted them 'when overpowered, b, however, 
lejs pleafing in conttmplatlon, than that, which 
the Ancients Ivave left upon record, of the 
domeftic behavipHr of the Ladies of Greece, 
- vho employed thcmfclves at home, in different 
icinds of ingenious works ; and in fupportlng, 
iT^ith a high degree of refpe^, the feveral cha- 
ra£b:rs of Daughters, Wives and Mothers, 

Though this adive courage be not neccffary 
in Women, yet there are many inAances of its 
having been exerted on particular emergencies 
in fo heroical a msnhier, as to dcmonftrate that 
t>hewantof it is not altogether conftitudonal. 
Tet fuch examples are not to he considered as 
models for female imitation, but as proofs only 
of female courage* Opportunities will fcldom 
occur, where fuch exertions of undaunted bra- 
very arc required--, neither is it expcftcd that 
you fhould court them. It is the duty of the 
other iSex to fHroteftthe fair*, and guard them 
Qj. from 
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from.danger, infult and opprtffion.^ This was 
the lautiable ambition of our forefathers; in • 
the gratification of which they difplayed grea^ 
marks of gallaotry. It was the fpirit of a for- 
mer age, which has been called the age of chi- 
valry, to infpire young Men with a thirft for 
glory ; the principal obje^s of which were — to* - 
rcfcue injured Damfeis — to ^avenge their wrongs, 
and fupport female innQcence. The Men of 
that period boldly ftood forth as their Cham- 
pions. — It was this prevailing tafte and opinion^ 
which gave birth to the old Romance ; w^ere, 
indeed, full fcope is given to the Marvellous,^ 
by thehitroduAion of fupernatural agents; but 
where the jufteft notions of honour and bra- 
very prevail. — But how are their Sons dege- 
nerated ; who are too apt to be the betrayers^, 
inftead of the Guardians of female Virtue ! 
^ In your Sex, therefore, we oiily look for; 
that degree of courage, which is called pafHve ; 
that is, a fufiicient forthude of mind to en-, 
dure, with patience, thoie fufferings or difafters, 
which will fometime^fall to your lot. You 
cannot expeA to pafs through this world with- 
out being expofed to danger or affliction. In. 
fuch circumflances, fome refolution is neceflsir79 
eitheir to avoid impending evils, to extricate 
yourfelyes from the difficulties, in which you 
..may be iiivolved^ or to enable you tQ.-Aibmit. 

with 
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.with refignation tp the calamities of life. It 
would be, a mark of wcaknefs to defpair; and it 
.would betray a fpirit too timid, even in the fe- 
male conftitution, fupinely to acquiefce under 
.every misfortune that may befal you, without 
.that effort' of courage for relief, which h is in 
.your power to exert. For however fome may ex.- 
cufc themftlves under the pretence of Texual 
weaknefsj yet they are not fenfible of their own 
ftrength till it has been tried. In a fituation of 
diftreft, the mind, provided it has not been 
enervated by the refinements of falfe delicacy^ 
will find within itfelf fuch ample refourqes, as 
will contribute to alleviate the burden, and 
mitigate Tqi row. It will receive farther con- 
solation from the dodlrines. of Religion, where- 
in we are affured of an over-ruling Providence, 
which guides and dire^s the affairs of Men— ^ 
which raifes up thofe that fall, and fuffers 
them not to be tempted above what they are 
able to bear. Both Sexes are alike obnoxious 
to the common mis£ortunes of mortality ; 
therefore it is equally incumbent on both to be 
fortified againft them. And daily experience 
proves that this is in your own power, if you 
do not accuflom yourfelves from childhood, to 
indulge a fearful and timorous difpofition. 

If the want of firmnefs and refolution be 
inexcufable in the greater concerns of life, it is 

much 



much marc lo^-in trif ing and ordinayy citcttts— ^ 
in fuch as .fir^qoendy occiU--, and in which, wouldr 
you fuflTcr yoorfelvcs to rcflcft but a few mo- 
Aent$, you muft immediately perceite what 
' Kttlc caufc there is for terror and apprcheiifioit* 
To ei^pofe yourfclves: to danger, without any 
seafbnable motive, is a cutpable temerity ; but to- 
fobjeAyourfelves to tremors and conftcrnations, 
ai fuch objedU, as you muA be feniible, upon . 
confideration, have nothing noiUouB in therr 
aature j or at fuch fituations, in which you per^-^ 
oeivc prudent Perfons place ihemfches, in futt* 
confidence of fecurity, is. not only a ridiculous, 
weakneis, but is alfo creating^ imaginary. evili^ 
To prevent therefore, thcfe alarms and trepida- 
tions from becoming, as it were, habitual, you 
ftould convince yourfclves of their abfurdity:^ 
and on the little pretence you have for indulg* 
ing fuch fear^ By. which means you will bie- 
abte to^upprefs them, and to aft, on like occi*^ 
ionsy with more courage and refolotion.. 

Timid Perfons arc not only fiibjeft to dif* 
l|uietiidcs from trifling events, but they cvetv 
anticipate them by anxious expefbation. Ihe^ 
ilart At Phantoms of their own creating ; and 
imbitter the prefent moment, by a groundltft- 
apprehcnik>n of future accidents. They are 
/rightencd at the appearance of the mod peace- 
able animals. The very ckments arc at war- 

vitK: 
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^th them. They are alarmed at tbc- blowiag 
©f the Wind, . The diftant thunder caufcs- 
noufuar palpitatrons ; and the lightning fill* 
(hem with terror. A fthall degree of' pbyfical 
kno^edge would teach them^ thsit-*all thefc 
cffe^Vs proceejd from cimfes^ which form a part 
of that general fyftcm^. by which tbisuniverfaK 
frame of things is governed and fuppprted. For* 
though individuals, andcTcn- countries have 
fuffertd by the ravages of a tcmpeft, yet it is noc 
by indulgiiig fuch fears,N that wc can filcncc the 
fturmj or dire A^. the whii1wmd«.. Should fuch 
calamitie&Jiappeji, it^ is ouv duty to be armed 
W4th fortitude) and fubmir with refignatlon to 
the difpenfations of that Being, who fills all 
fpace with his prefence^- and whom alone the 
winds and the waves obey* 

Since then thefe natural fears^ if I may to cajx 
them, are unjpflifiable, becauie they are excited 
by objefts^ or appearances^ which cither arc not 
terrific in themrelves, or, if they be, arc the 
ordinary cffefts^of well known caufes, how much* 
more fo muft thofe be, which are affeited ! I. 
cannot better exprefsmyfelf on this fubjcft thaa ^ 
in the words of a fenxale Writer*. 

** Let a vain young Woman be told that 
"^ tcndernds and foftnefs ate the pecujiar charmsr 

^ Mrf» ChapoBt; 

u of 
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•* of the fex — that even their wcakncfs is ^ovcfj^ 
*' and their fears becoming, and you will pre- 
" fently obfervc her grow fo tender as to be 
*• ready to we6p for a fly ; fo fearful, that (he. 
^< flarts at a feather ; and fo weak-hearted, that 
" the fmalleft accident' quite over-powers her. 
** Her fondnefs and afiFeAion become fulfome 
*' and ridiculous; her compaffion grows into 
*' contemptible weaknefs; and' her apprehen- 
*' fivcnefs the moft abjed cowardice ; for when 
*' once fhe quits the direAion of nature, /he 
*' knows not where to ftop ; and continually 
♦• cxpofes herfelf by the moft abfiird extremes.** 
. Real fenfibility, or an unaffcAed copimifera- 
tion at (he diftrefs of others, is the pleafing 
emanation of a compaffionate mind, which dif- 
pofes the poflcffor to^eep with thofe that weep ^ 
to foften the anguilh of woe, and indulge the 
flow of benevolence. When the dejedled 
countenance be cheered— when rndigencc be 
Telieved, and innocence protcfted, thefc aflbrd 
fubftantial^ proofs, that the feelings of the heart 
are natural and fpontaneous, proceedmg from 
nffeftions which are honourable to humanity. 
But when the eye be turned from the child of 
forrow, and the houfe of afiliAion be not viiltcd^ 
becaufe^ as it is pretended by fome, they are tqo 
delicately formed to endtire the tender emotions^ 
which the fij-ht of mifcry would create, it is 
' . mucb 
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much to be apprehended, that what is here af- 
cribcd to the workings of nature, is nothing 
more than the flimfy garb ot affcftation, ufed 
9s a difguife to conceal the want of fenfibility. 

Having thus endeavoured to prove to you the 
abfttrdity of falfc terrors and alarms, at the 
ordinary events and occurrences of life, as far ^ 
only as they refpeft the prefcnt time, I fliall 
next confider the foll^ of enflaving yourfelves 
to like fears, from circUmftances equally naturaU ^ 
which, however, we are too fond of applying to 
future contingencies. This kind of timidity is 
founded on fuperftition ; or a fcrupulous obfer- 
vance of cafual incidents, which relate, as fome 
crroneoufly imagine, to the good or ill that may 
" befal us hereafter, or which they inter pi:et as the 
figns of thefe impending events. To this opi-^ 
nion muft be afcribed that general belief of 
omens and prodigies, which were much refpcfled 
by the Ancients ; and which the Moderns are^ 
credulous enough to adopt. We imbibe thi^ 
creed from our infancy ; and it is almofl im- 
poffiljle to avoid the. early prejudices, which, 
are imprinted on the minds of Children, from 
the ignorance of Servants. , Amongft this clafs 
of People, all the Stories, which have been 
fabricated by the fearful and fuperftitious, arc. 
implicitly believed and' carefully preferved* 
They have received them by traditions and^, 
Qji witlfe 
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With as much Tencnitioay tbcj take care tahani^ 
them down so a fucceeding generation. Anj 
attempt to ridicule thefe abliint notions, or cod«^ 
^ince them of their hA-ACY, would be coofidered 
as aa aA of impiety and profaoenefs; Bucmao)! 
of you I my young Audience, are now at anage 
capable of examining whether the opinioBs yoo 
have received in Childhood, refpcfting Prog-^ 
Bofticsy Predtdions^ Omens„ &c. are true or falfe^ 
becaufe of the influence they may have oa your 
foture conduct i If you ibould find,, on enquiry^, 
that they have no better Aipport thaa> creduiitj 
and fujicrftitioii, you (hould endeavour to era* 
dicatc them^ before they have made too deep an 
imprcflioo. Fop aiany Pecfotos haTe carried 
thefe prejudices, with- them to the Grave ; b]^ 
which means, their lives bave beea chequered 
with more than the natural portion of evil ^ 
becauie the]( have affitAed themlelves witlfr 
Errors and alarms^ aviiing fvom their aww 
kuagioattoQ-^from a Hlk notion of Pirovidence* 
—and from^^ ^norance of tikc cbatoiof natwal 
caufes. zni'etkQs. To aflift youy therefoop, m 
font enquiries in this matter, I ikall make a £em 
obfervatkHis' on thc^fe figns and prodtgies> with^ 
^ich a pai t of Mankind are* fo. unreafenablyr 
ttrrllicd. 

▲ curious defire pf prying mto futiire events ; 
of being prcvioufly acqjmnted iKith Ac fuccefa 

of 
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of any intcndfed expedition or undcrtakirtg ; and 
of knowing before-hand what will be our con- 
dition in the world — what fortunate* or unfor- 
tunate circumftances will happen to us — and thc" 
time when we dial! finifli the period of our 
exiftence here, is the principal fouudation for 
thefe fuperftitious notions, to which Mankind, 
in all ages, have paid fo great veneration. The 
Agents, t^ which this ihtelligence is faid to be^ 
conveyed, are in them felves natural ; yet a mif- 
taken zeal has madtf t.hbm fupernatural ; that ia^ 
the Harbingers of good or HI from Him, who 
alone can look inta futurity. For if* the figns 
and prodigies fo much rcfpe£ted be t*ue and 
Infallible, they ma; then be called the Meffen- 
gers of Heavent, ordained to throw afide thb veif^ 
which feparates tlic prefent from the future :- 
But as the generality of them are unintelligent 
Beings ; or fuppofing that they were intelligent, 
if they be endued with no higher faculty thaiv 
human rcafott^ it is the Deity only^who caa 
have communicated to them this power of pre- 
dicting.; or, at Lead, can have employed them as 
the Minifters or Indruments of Divination to 
Mankind. The repetition only of thofe itveral 
Agents would feem fufficient to expofe the 
abfurdity of the doArine they are intended to 
fuppQtt; but as it is not yet exploded, k may 
»ot be enougfar fimply to envoaeiatis thctn^ We 

kavc 
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have adopted a variety of natural cffcfts, as tlLe 
prcfages of future good or evil 5 and have con- 
ferred both on thie rational and irrational Crcar 
tion a capacity of foretelling events; or of 
fignifying by certain tokens that they will 
aAually come to pafs. Hence the oracles of 
the Ancients, and the Fortune-tellers of the 
Moderns ; the flight of Birds ; the croaking of 
the Raven ; the howling of the Dog ; the no\(e 
of the Death-watch \ the Spilling of Salt ; the zCt 
of Sneezing} the aflembly of a certain number 
of Perfons ; the lucky and unlucky D^ys i 
Dreams, Witches, Sp^Ares and Apparitions, 
are thofe Creatures of the Imagination, with 
which Mankind have difturbed thdir peace ^ 
and which they have been pleafed to confider as 
indications of what is to befal them. 

A fuperiicial furvey of the \y'orks of Nature, 
wJiere variety, beauty and ufefiilnefs are fa 
admirably blended, and where the means are (<x 
.nicely adapted to their refpedtive ends, muft 
convince us,, that they were not thus formed by 
chance ; but were the contrivance and deCgn of 
a Being infinitely wife and pow^erful, to whom 
v^e afcribe the attribute of Creator of the World. 
The fame Being, who created, undoubtedly 
preferves it. This we impute to his Providence^ 
which Providence is called general and particu^ 
lar. By his general Providence, we believe, 

that 
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that the prefcnt fyftem of things is prefer?ed> 
in conformuy to certain laws, which lie has 
£xed and eftabliihed; whereby ail the effedte 
and appearances of Nature are produced as from 
their refpeilive caufcs. 

To a particular providence we aA:ribe the 
more immediate interpofition of the De'^y in 
human affairs, whereby natural caufcs and effects 
feem fometimes to be at variance ; fo that the 
race is not to thefwift^ nor the battle to the firong^ 
neither yet bread to the wife^ nor yet riches toymen 
of underjianding^ nor yet favour to men of fkilh 
But it is impoffible for us to difcern this more 
immediate interpofition ; or to feparate thoft 
effe£^s, which proceed from general caufes \ or 
from fome fecret fprings of aAion, which arc to 
us inviiible, and pafi finding -out. It is, there- 
fore, fufficient for us to reft aflured that all the. 
defigns of God's Providence are intended for; 
the benefit of his Creatures; and i\i2Lt partial 
evil will be produdive of general good. 

A Being, who is capable of conftru£Ung' a 
World fo adniirably contrived as the prefent,> 
muft doubtlefs be endued with a power of look-/ 
ing into futurity. But would it anfwer the 
purpofes .of his government; or would it con- ^ 
tribute to our happinefs, were we acquainted/ 
with sdl that were to befal us ? Who would be 
animated to aiUon^ were he prcvioufly informed 

that. 
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that his endeavotirs would be fruhlefsy and SH 
emerpri2es fail i Vfbo would put his hand to 
•he plough, if he forefaw that hiscrop would be 
blighted ? Who would embark on the ocean, if 
he were aflTured that he fliould be fliip-wrecked f 
Who woi;^ go forth to meet the enemy, if at 
defeat were prognofticated I If Fate cannot be 
over-ruled, it is in vain to petition the favour 
and aiiiilancc of the Deit; ; and if our endea<* 
vours win be of no avail, it is fruitlefs to exert . 
them* When diftrefs overtake us, we know 
thai we muit bear it ; but the prolpeft of it as 
a diftance would only increaie the weight of 
misery at its arrival. And it is much to be 
doubted, whetlicr the anticipatton of any good^ 
night not d:eprive us of the pleafure arifini^ 
from unexpeded p(feffion. This Prefcience 
or foreknowledge would render us, perhapSj 
indi^rent to temporal enjoynents; becaufe, in 
fhe midft of them, we perceive either their 
fbort duration) or that we ihall he iurrounded: 
with evils. Life itfelf would be deprived of its 
channsj wer« we to know the exafb time of ouv 
death : For though we are all ienfible, that we 
cannot exceed the ufual fpan of mortality, yet 
the darknefk and uncertainty, in whkh that 
cwcnt is enveloped, infpire us with ho;^ to the 
hSt jcDoment; and the general reffeAion /&tf 
«se nmjl di^ iu^Uft$ MC the ftlkky of tO^ 
iftcAce., 



It tppcars, therefore, Tcry im^<Aable, that 
Frovidence, in the ordinarf buflaefs of life, 
fliould communicate to us future events ; be- 
caufe the fpur of iwiv&rj, and the pleaAire of 
h^pe, would be taken^ from U9 ; and real mif- 
fortudes would be increafed by the certainty of 
their approach, both as to the tinie vhen, and 
the manner how.. 

t ihall next confider fome of thofe means, by 
whicb:^ it has been fuppoied, the* Deity ha» 
thought proper to inform us of his defigns, and 
to apprize us of future events : But this I muft 
defer to a fucceeding Lcfiure ; and ihall con- 
clude the prefent wth the following ob&rvations 
of Mr. Addifon^ :: 

<* The horror^ ivith which we entertain tlic 
^ thoughts of death (or indeed of any future 
*' evil), and the uncertainty of its approach, 
^ £11 a melancholy mind with innumerable ap- 
^ prehenfions and fiafpicions ; and confequent- 
•< ly difpofeit to theobfervationpf fhch ground- 
«< lefis Prodigies and Pr editions. For as it is 
'^ the chief concern of wife Men to retrench. 
•* the evils of life by the rcafonings of Phiiofo- 
*^ phy, It is the employment of fools, to multi>« 
** ply them by the fentiments of fuperftition.** 

** I know but one way of fortifying my Soul 
*^ agaiaft ehefe gloomy prefages and terrors of 
"^^ Hind, and that is, by fecujfingj to royfelf the 
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<' hicndOiif and proteAion of that Being, who 
** difpofcs of events^ and governs futurity. He 
'< fecS) at one Tiewj the whole thread of my 
« exiftence^ not only 'that part of it which 
*< I have already pafied through, but that 
«< which runs forward into all the depths o£ 
" Eternity.*' 
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** I perceive diat in all Things ye are too fuperftitious.*^ 

St. PAU& to TBI ATfiBXlA«»» 



. I K my laft LcOturCf 1 endeavoured ta camion 
you againft the indulgence of falfe fears, and 
fuperftitious terrors. I mentioned feveral of 
ihofe Agents and Circumftances, which have 
been confidered as either qualified for the office 
of dtvinatibn, or as fo many figns and predic- 
tions of future events. I iball now proceed tp 
make fome obfervations on their nature and 
charaAer, in order to (hew you the little credi- 
bility which they deferve. For though Super- 
iticion have not fo powerful an influence on the 
mind at prefent, as in times which were leis 
enlightened by Philofophy, yet fince it is not 
totally eradicated, and iince your's is the period 
of life-, which is moft liable to its impreflions, 
it may not be improper to difpofe you, by a few 

. remarks. 
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ircmarks, to a firther doniidenition of tbis (S*^ 
jjcft ; that fo you may not hereafter be^per{^exed 
by doubtful opiaions^ or unreaibnabk apprehcn* 
fions, but may, oaall occafions^ be ppf&iledor 
(uch a degree of fortitude, as will not fuffer you- 
to be intimidatt^dby- imaginary- evils $ and thiV 
will be the more necei&ry, when ypir reflefW 
that the real calamities of life will o^Ftea cali^^ 
forth your utmoft courage and rcfolutron. . 

It has been the miftaken opinion of almoft all 
ages of the Worlds that Men of a certain defcrip*- 
tton were aBie to foreteLfuture events; Such »^ 
power muft either be thr effeft. of fiiperi<»r 
ftgacity, ocelfe it muft be communfettcd^by the 
Dtity fahnfelf^ or by feme order of Beings com- 
ttiffioned to execute his wilL But it does not 
af pear,, that Reafon, in its higheft>ftate of ini* 
provemeiUy is capahjc of forefeeing things ro 
come. It may, indeed, from the biftory.ol 
fausmn . tf anfaCtions, form fome con]e(fture c^ 
whfK will be the probaUe event of certain de*- 
figns. But this. is. only„ air /xcrcife.of the 
Judgment, or the dedu^Hon of experience. It 
does not pretend 'to prognofticate what will 
happen ; but only draws a probable conclufion 
from given premtfiis. The opinion may, per- 
haps, be confirmed by the confequences ; but 
icbey often fall out different frdm what was 
4»pe£tcd— a fttfficiene pi'oof of the faliibiHty of 

humaa 
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IbiifDaareafoQ in prediAmg foiure cominge^-^ 
cles. 

Since, then, Man l» not mtefted with nsftural^ 
Powers, whereby he can look into futnrity^ 
whence does he derive this pretended quality of 
divinatpon ? If any part of the human fpecies be 
pofiefled of Co extrabrdmary a gift,, it txxuh be bf 
- iflfpiration ; that is, the Deity hiiBfilf muft Im- 
part to them this kind of intelligence. But: 
before I can allow the pretenfions of any Pro- 
phet, he muft giye me demonflratiTe pzooli oT 
vt diirine frnptrife, by pOrfonning fomc mir^le^ 
When I fee him capable of doiAg what is beyond 
the reach of hneian abilky, withont fnpematiur il 
affiftance, I will then reverence him ss ■■%. 
Meflenger commifiioned firo'm Heaven, tc^ the 
office of .prediftion. Therefore, they,, who 
have afitaned this privilege, h»ve been obliged 
to fupport ihe deceit by cunning, and by ^a 
appearance of my ftery. AmongO the A ncients,^ 
Soothfayers were held in the higheft efteem ^ 
and their Perfons were confidered as^^ facred;. 
That much juggling and artifice were employed 
by ehefe People, has been clearly proved by: 
ihofe, who have carefully examined tboe manner,, 
n which they difcharged their prophetic oflSce., 

Of all the methods of Divination pra^fed by 
the Greeks, none was in^ Aich high< repute as the 
Oracles, which were certain anfwers given by 
iheir Priefts. tathofe^ who came to confuh xhtm 

oa 
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. en the event of any cnterprize. The great 

vencrationv in which they were beld» is a fu£B- 

cient proof of the credit they had obtained. 

. And as no one ^ould prefnme to enquire of the 

. Oraclesi without making confiderable prefenu, 

the Aiperftitious credulity of the People was 

productive of great gain to the Managers^ who 

were thereby enabled to give them all the fanc- 

. tity of rites and ceremonies. Yet, notwithftand- 

ing the great character which the ancient Oracles 

bad acquired, there is no doubt but the whole 

was a trick ajad* contfivance of the Officiates. 

This appears from the obfcure and doubtful 

language, in which their Anfwers were given — 

from the folemn preparationsi which were made 

.in ordcjr to ftrike an awe on the minds of the 

•enqui^erSf and from the fuccefsaf tbe event^ 

which was often it direA oppofition to what had 

been foretold. 

The oracle of Apollo at Delphos was in the 
: greatcQ repute throughput Greece, as well for 
the number of People, who reforted to it, as for 
the rich Prefcpts which they brought. No 
bufinefs of any moment, whether public or prr- 
vate, was undertaken, without previouily con- 
fiiUing this Oracle. And (hough it is faid to 
have been the.moft rcfpefted for the truth and 
cicarnefs of its refponfes, yet they were often 
£d ambiguous, that the meaning might be ap- 
plied to the cv^cnti. let it turn out as it would ; 

o£ 
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df which the following inttance will fuffice^ 
Groefus, King of Lydra, fent tQ the Oracle to 
enquire, whether he fliould undertake a War 

^ againft the Perfians^? The Oracle returned this 
anfwer— *!/* Crafus fdfs ike River Halys, he 
xoill put, an end to a vajl Emfire, Not doubt- * 
ing but the Empire of i^erfia was meant, he 

• marched againft the Perfians, was defeated ' 
and taken Pfifonef by Cyrus, to whom the 
Kingdom -of Lydia was afterwards fubjeil. 
When Croefus remonftrated with the Oracle 
for having deceived him, he was told, that he - 
had deceived himfelf : becaufe if he had en* 
quired farther, at the time of confultation, 
ztfhat Empire toas meatft-^ he would have been 
informed, that it was not Pcrfia, but Lydia, ' 
that was to be deftroyed, — With Tuch ambi-' 
dexterity did the Priefts of the Oracles fup- 
port their credit, and transfer the blame from 
themfelves to the enquirers. 

Here, perhaps, it may be obferved, that in 
the yci7 ages >vhich I allude to, thei*e were 
Prophets, who a6hially foretold future events; 
whtch events were ftriflly confcft-mable to the 
PrediSions. Tliis exception muft be admit- 
ted, otherwife we deftroy the * credibility of 
facred Hiftory, where is contained a feries of 
ProjJhecies from Noah to the Birth of Chrift ; 
the greateft part of which has been completed. 
Yet it by no means follows, that becaufe there 

were 
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were Prophets in the Jewifh Nation, there 
muft have been fome alio amcmgft the Pagaosi 
Tince their R^igion «iid their Polity were dif- 
ferent. The Iftaelitcs were a People fekScd 
from all others, that amongft them might be 
yjefcrved a Worftiip uacorrupted with Idola* 
try, which began, at this period of feparation* 
to overfpread the world. As, therefore, the 
Deity had adopted the Hebrews {o€ his thofeii 
Peoffle, ia order to accomplifli foiae impor- 
tant feheme^ for«the future benefit of Mankind, 
it was necefiary for him to fupport fome kind 
of djftindioA betwixt thera and the furround* 
ing nations 1 otherwife they would foon have 
refembled them in Manners, Opinions and 
Ceremonies. This cotdd no otherwife be done 
than by taking them under his4fnore immediate 
prote^iion. For this purpofc hie inftituted 
Religious rites, and civi] oi'dinances, for their 
rule and tonduft, Thefe he enforced by 
threats and promifes. And to convince them 
that it was in his power to fulfil both, hie fe* 
Ie3ed fit Ferfons from axnongft themfelves, 
whom he endued with the gift of working 
miracles i and of foretelling what fbould be- ^ 
fal his People. They were alfo permitted to 
confult him previous to any public -undertake 
ing ; and to them like wife he frequently com- 
municated his will on a variety of occafions* 
Thcfc Prediflions M^re delivered in <:lear aad 

exprefs 
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r-e^prefs terms ^ and had in view the abolition 
of the falfe Gpds of ^t3ic Heathens, and the 

- crtabliflimcnt of a new. Religion, not to be 
confined to one Nation, but intended for the 
general 4ife of 'Mankindv This fchemc being 
effeficd, there was an cnfl of Prophecy.-^ 
There feems, indeed, fome probability in the 
opinion, that Oracles were imrodiiced by the 
Pagans, *m imitation of thD{e frequent Predict 
tl!ons which were given by the Jewifli Pro* 
phets« 

From this brief Account-tsf "the Nature of 
Prophecy imongft the Ancients, we may coit- 
clude, that God does not condefcend, on e\e- 
>y ojccafion, to inform Mankind of the e-venti 
of futurity, or, in. a particular ^nMnner, to 
advife. them ho w they fliould a6t. And^hough 
the Greeks and Romans arrogated 'to 'them* 
felves this favour, yet it do^s not appear that it 
was conferred upon them. "It is an opini^or- 
400 degr^iding -to the Deity, to fuppofe him 
continually interfering in the ordiaapy occur- 
Tcnces of life i therefore, : according to the 
maxim of a Latin Poet, a <?od flioold not be 
introduced, but infome bufinefs-anfwerable to 
his dignity. The ir^ftoration of Mankind from 
a date of grots ignorance and fiiperftition, re- 
fpe£^ing religious matters, fecmcd to be an ob- 
. 3eft deferving of his care. For this purpofe, 
we may reafonaWy infer, that what the Pagans 

pretended 
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pret«ndc4 to, the Jews aftually poffeffed ; but 
that the Oracles of the former were the im- 
pofitioiis of artful and defigning Men. But 
iince the Jewifh Difpcnfation is now done away, 
and Chriftianity firmly eftablifhcd, by which 
we are fully inftrufted in divine truths, we 
may be aflured, that Prophecy is difcontinued. 
After thefe refleftions it is not neceflary to 
fay much, in order to expofe the pretenfiofis 
of Modern Fortune-tellers. But yet I cannot 
help remarking on the propenfity of Mankind 
to fuffer themfclves tobe deceived, and even to 
favour the deceit. Though the artifice ufed 
by thefe People is evident, yet many will not 
perceive it, as if they felt a fecret pleafure in 
fubmitting to impofition- This bufiaefs is ge- 
nerally managed by confederacy ; and the En- 
quirers, whilft they little think of it, contri- 
bute to the Plan, by which they are to be de- 
luded. The Minifters of the chief A6lor are 
prjviouily employed in artfully extra6ling in- 
formation from the Parties thetnfelves. By 
thefe means, they get acquainted with fome 
paft tranfaftions in the Lives of the Enquirers ; 
and, as a prelude of what is to follow, convey 
the intelligence to the pretended Fortune-tel- 
ler; to whom they are afterwards folenanly 
introduced. Thefe fafts are again repeated, 
but with this difference ; they are related to, 
inftead of by, the Parties, who'^fcem much 

aftonifhcd 
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uftomflied vat the wonderful Tagacity. of thU 
cunning Man ; and, herefore, conclude, that 
he who can inform. tham of what has pad, cant- 
with as much eertaimy, inform them of what 
is 'to <:ome. The^ letire^perfeflly fatisfied^ 
s^nd with a determination, that the Prediction 
ftiall be fulfilled, as much, at leaft, as their 
endeavours cart cffeft it. By chance a part <rf 
it, in the natural couife of things, 'may be 
▼erified: Or if there (hould be *adiffimilarity, 
they can qualify the event rn fuch a manner, 
as not only to perfuade themfelves, but others 
alfo, that what was foretold them had actually 
come to pafs. 

Some, have afTumed a power of Divination 
from the knowledge of the Stars. Hence the 
origin of -^Aftrcrlogy ; which, though nearly ex- 
ploded at prefent, yet, towards the dofe of 
the laft Century, Mas much *cau»tieiianced, 
,€ven by Men ot Learning. Thofe, whoprac- 
tifed this art, were firft informed of the exaA 
•time, when the Perfeh was boife, whofe fu- 
ture (ituation in life was to be foretold. They 
then, examined what Planet or Conftellation 
4'ofe above the Horizon at'that moment. If it 
proved to be a fortunate one, the Infant would 
thrive in ' the World ; if an unfortunate one, 
it was doomed to be the child of forrow,; be- 
<}iufe;ievery fign in the Heavens wasxoniidere<i 
K ^either 
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either as lucky or unlucky; or a& gtvmg caF- 
TcTponding difpofitions. The fallacy of this 
doAruae has been pi^ovcd by experience ; be- 
cftwfe of feveral children bom -at < the fame 
time^ or under the fame iign, it has been ob-« 
ftrved^ that fome have been, profpeirous, and 
Otliars unfuccefsful : And the Jtbfurdiiy of it 
aj^iears from thb — that 'Mankind are thus 
made the fport of chance ; for if they believe 
t^ta-fuperftitious cx«ed, they would fet cut-in 
life with a very fat^l opinion— ^that it would 
be in vun for* them to ufe diligence «id pre- 
caution ; or even to form themfelves to virtu- 
ous habits ; fince the decrees of fate mud be 
Mfilled with refped to their conditicat; and 
sojendeavours of^ their own cotild alter it« It 
16^ likewife, an encouragement to the Wicked^ 
who will afcribe to theiuflueoce of tire Planet 
or Conftellation that preiidedat their Births 
thofe evils which proceed only from their omi 
mifcondtt6L ^ 

Others have imputed this power of divina- 
tion to the Agency of eVil Spirit^ ; fo that ra- 
ther than not have any «fupernatiLrlftl Beings, 
afling their Paits in this fuperftitious drama, 
they have thought proper to raife up the Inha- 
bitants of the Infeiiikl regions. We arc, in* 
deed, informed in Scripture, that there are 
I>eiiioQs or eviLSpixits, who,; are < the enemies 

of 



^{ ISodj ;ana, ^thexefare, of Mankind; but we 
-^ivre alfo/affurecl^ 'that they are deprived of th^ 
power of. doing mifchief, or, at tleaftj that 
^ey cannot iitiltA --evil without the permiifioa 
♦of the Deity. It is kppoffible for us to iay;^ 
^w far tl^fe evil'fpirits inay poiTefs an infigbt 
tnto futurity; but if they do poffeis it^ and 
d id even comrn wkate their PredifiUon? to any 
-of' their inftru»ents here, what Perfons of 
common fea^e woiiid place any c<Miiideace ip 
the afiertiofis of an order of Beiiigs^ H'hp 
"have been pronounced Liars and Decei vera? 

Thefe evil Spirits, according no popular be-? 
lief, are not yet fent back tothe fhades below. 
They ftill wanderupon the tauTthyfceiing'wbom 
ihey may (Uvour. Their number, howeve^^ 
feemsto^be circurofcribed,; though their totd 
^expulHon from thcf earth remains till fome fu- 
ture period. They are now only to be moit 
with in the Perfons of foaae decrepid did Wo- 
»ien, whom age and poverty have-c^maciatedj 
and who are feen fiiki^g^ dry jfiicks. and mum- 
ijing to ihemfdvt^. To ^thefe miferable jcrear 
lures we have been pkafed to give the appel- 
lation of Witches. Yet it; was pev^r proved 
that they futeiitted, themfelves to the Agency 
of evilSpirit^j forthjefake of worldly. ad v^anr 
ta^e ; as thofe fu£pe6ted of ^this cpniiauiiix;;i^ 
tlon were always indigent,; ^d were fare to 
Rz be 
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be expofed to the cruel perfecHtlon of tlielr 
Neighbours ; Mho uncharitably afcribcd every 
accident they met with, to the "baneftil influ- 
ence of thefe unfortunate Demoniack&< — ^Ab- 
furd and improbable as this opinion may ap- 
pear^ yet fo prevalent was tlie belief of it, m 
the reign of James the Firft, that a Law was 
pafled for the punifliment of witchcraft. And 
though this fuperftition has loft ground, »yrt 
It is- not many years -fince, that feveral Perfons 
were convidcd of the^'Murder of one or more 
of' thefe wretched ^Bdngs,-for praftifing, .as 
they pretended, magical arts. 

It is reafbnal^k to fuppofe,* that, when phi- 
lofophical experiments were tiftt made, at the 
dawn of knowledge in this Ifland, ttie -mind 
was aftonifhed at the unufual appearances 
which were exhibited ; and that the Ignorant, 
not being able to account for thefe efFefts, af- 
cribcd them to fome fupernatural aid; or to 
the interference oftiil fpirits. For the agency 
of Demons i_s a.very ancient opinion, and may 
be traced back to the time of the -Egyptians. 
Notwithftandingthe great improvements which 
*have been made in experimental philofophy, 
with a view of. difcovering the Properties of 
^he Eleftric Fluid, of the Air, the Magnet, 
'&c. yet there are many operations of nature, 
which it fe very difficult to folve. But Men 

are 



»e fond or the marvellous: Hence it is, that^ 
to this day, the introduftion of imaginary 
Beings, fuch as Genii, Necromancers, Witches, 
Pairiey, Ghofts, &c. on the Stage, or in the 
legendary tale, is pleafing to the fancy. Here 
if they were confined, and were^ no otherw'ife 
employed than as fi6tion» of jKnofemeiv^' the 
deception might- be harmlefs; but when we 
tering them into real life, we only add to the 
miferies of it» 

' To the fame fupeTfl:rtion-we>may afcribethk 
prefent belief of charms, in the cure of cer* 
tain bodily vdiforders* . But the abfurdity of 
fuch an opinion is evident from this conlider*- 
ation : it cannot happen^ in the ordinary 
courfe of things^ that, any ,effo£l ihould take 
place withowt-fome caufe^ As well might we 
•cjcpeft, thatthe. Earth would produce Corn, / 
•where no grain, had been fowm It is, there- 
fore, unreafonistblQ to look- for miraculous cures. 
We know that, in the praflice of Phyfic, it is 
neceflary to difcover the caufe and nature o£ 
difcafes; and then to adminifter thofe rnedi* 
cines, whofe virtues have been tried. But 
many, not fatisfied with this rational and pro>- 
bable method of cure, plaqe confidence in the 
affu ranee of thofe, who pretend to be in pof- 
feffion of a certain charm, w^hich, if it a<^ at 
all, muft be by enchantment; becaufe it ro^ 
. . ' je^s*. 
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jeds all' appHcatieB of means.;: or^ at leaH^^ 
admits onlf fuch as are fiancifid and myfterlr^ 
ous* Sometimes nothitig mere » Becefijury 
than to fee the Patient, or fltghtly to touch 
the part affeAed^ or to vnvt the band, like 
the PraAitioners of animal magnetifm^ ox to 
pronounce a certain form.oF words, -with ma,- 
ny other ridicufoos incantations; all which- 
fcem very inadequate to produce the effefi in- 
tended. Yet their fuccefe is frequently coor 
filmed bj the moft pofitive affeverations. Bat 
granting die eure^ as aflerted ;. j^t it is nK>Fe 
Teafonable to impute it to an effort of uaMre* 
at that period^ than to ^ myiftical efficacy of 
charms. 

Haying already confidered the unprobabiUtyr 
of PrediAions by Men endued, as (iipp^ect,. 
with propftfetit fvowerd^ fet us next proceed to 
the doAriae of oaiens, prodigies and prog^ 
noftits; which have been confidered as the 
poYtentous fymbob of what is to come; and: 
have (ilkd the minds of many with dreadful! 
apprehenfions* The Ancfiems were great oh- 
fervers of thefe figiR, which they interpreted 
as prefages of future good or evil. 

The Komans adopted feveral methods of 
Pivination ; and even appointed a feled num- 
ber of Perfons, whom they called Augurs, to 
examine thofe circamftaaces,. which wej« 

thought 
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thought portentous. The moft fenfetefs Beings 
and mod trifling aocidents were prefages of 
future events. Birds were favourite objefls 
of Augury. Great attentibtt was paid to their 
flight and to their tnanner of eating ; and from 
their different methods of performing each, 
good or evil was- pi'bgnofticated. - Amongft 
the vi^inged tribes, the Owl^nd the Ravea 
were ftigmati^ed as- Birds of 111 omen. 

It vrould feem- very furprifing, that fo fenl:- 
ble a People as, the Romans- fhould have beea 
fond of thefe conccitSi\wcr< we not furniflied 
vith the like Inftaoces* of folly amoQgit our- 
felvtes. The howling of the Pog, the croak- 
iag of the Raven^or the ticking of the Death- 
watch*, are to be confidered as nothing more 
thin the (everal inarticulate ipunds peculiar to 
thcfe creauurcs* But^. , 



« Dt^Uwatd^, In MttHftI Htto^, a Httle iuMt faJKioat 
f9t ft lickinf noU«, like the Veat «f « vatcb« wJilch tke vii)- 
g«r have long taken for a prefage of death in the fam^f 
where it is heard— It t« a final! beetle, ^wt fixteenths of an 
inch long, of « dark brown colour, ipotted ; having pellacid 
wings, a large cap or helmet on the head, and two antennJe- 
proceedingirom beneath the ejres. The part it beati wi^h is 
tki-^xirenae^dgeof tke^iace. 

£NcrcLop.BaiTAN«\ 
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** Whj are thofe tears? wh; droops your hea<ir 



> 



^ Alas! you. know the caufe too well ; 
** The iait is fpUt» to me it fell. 
•« Thco to centribuce to my Mb, 
** My koife aod fork were laidacrofa ;, 
** On Friday toa! the day I dread! 
*< VToold I were fafe at home in bed! 
*' Laft night (I w»w to HcaT^ 'tis trae) 
" Betiiict fipom the fire a coffin fiewt/^ 

If obferTatidn had not confTrmecT tBe fk&,. we 
fliould not fuppofe it poffible, that rationaC 
Beings could be difturbed by fttch accidental 
circumftances^ which can never be the means 
of producing any fature contingencies in the 
tranfaftions of Men. — ^Btit, fay^ the fuperftr- 
tiotts advocates for Prodigies^ we do not be-> 
lieve that thefe or fimilar incidents generate 
the events of futurity^ but are only tokens of 
their coming. Upon what authority am I to 
believe this ? I cannot aflent to an opinion fo 
repugnant to commoa fenfe upon human tra- 
dition. Has the Deity, by any revelation^ in- 
. formed Mankind, that thefe things fhall ferve 
as omens of future good or ill ? On the con^ 
trary, he made this declaration, by Mofes, ta 

•( Gay's Fables. 
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the Ifraelitcs: — When thou art' come into the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, thou 
Jhah not team to do after the abominations of the/e 
nations. There Jhall not he found among you 
any one that maketh' his fon or his daughter to 
fafs through the fire , or that' ufeth' divination^ 
or an ohferver of times, or an enchanter, or a 
witch, or a charmer, or a conf niter with familiar 
fpirits, or a wisr(trd, or a necromancer. For all 
that do thefe things are an abomination unto the 
Lord^. — ^Thc Jews, indeed, had reafon to be- 
IFeve the figns that preceded the deftru6tion 
of, Jerufalem, becaufe they were foretold, by 
one, who had given full demonftration, that 
he was authorized to declare them. 

Though we complain of the fhortncfs ^ of 
life, and the fwift progreffion of time> yet wc - 
fufFer a great part of it te be loft, by the fa- 
perftitious obfcrvance of certain days; as if/ 
the Deity had thought proper to diftinguifh i 
any of them by a greater 'portion of natural 
good or evtl. They, who defer till to-mor-^, 
row, .whit may be ddne to-day, becaufe their 
fears .hive marked it with black chara<Hcrs, 
may , certainly be coafidcred as prodigal of 
their time.- 

' I fhall conclude this long detail 6f fuperfti'- 
tiouB opinions> with another, ^that^ feems to ^ 

§ Deut. chap, xviii. lur.. >->i»i 
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maintain its groand amongft us ; and that i^ 
the appearance of our Friends or others, after 
their deceafe. — Though this doftrine be irre- 
concileable to Philofophy, which reafons from 
natural caufes, yet whenever it happen to be 
the fubjcft of converfation, fome ftory is ge^ 
nerally introduced in confirmation of it ; which 
is related as a matter of faft ; and every mi- 
nute circumftance, neceffary to eftabli0i it, is 
particularized. But notwithfianding all this^ 
and the charaAcr of the Narrator as to vera- 
city is not to be impeached, yet the whole Is 
the eflFeft of credulity or deception. The 
mind feems fond of exploring unknown re- 
gions; and of contemplating viiionary obje6ts. 
"When it be thus difpofed— when a melancholy 
gloom . have overfpread it, in confequence, 
^rhaps, of the recent lofs of friends — and 
when certain fituations be favourable to im- 
preffions of terror, it is no wonder, that the 
Senfes are liable to be deceived by the fuggcf- 
tions of the imagination. JHence it is, that 
many Perfpns have perfuaded themfelves into a 
belief, that they have feen the Ghoft of fome 
departed friend or acquaintance. And as 
Mankind are fond of Prodigies, it is no diffi- 
cult matter to procure the belief of others^ 
Thus the ftory is propagated with all the marks 
of truth and probability. 

The 
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The'dread of approaching diffolution, ad- 
ded to our various conjeftures conceraing'a 
future. ftate, naturally leads the mind to fe- 
rrous reflcftions., And, jperhaps, it was wifely 
intended by Providence, that, in this inftance; 
the imagination fhould have fall fcope, that' 
M^e might be impreffed with a certain awe, in 
order to bring us to the confideration of an 
hiereaften A walk amongft the Tombs, where - 
our Anceftors lie mouldering in the duft, can- 
not but awaken us to folemh meditations on • 
that .important event, when, at fo«ie future^ 
but unknown^ period, the foul will be fcpar- 
ated from thc^body; when tlife latt will be de-, 
polited in-the fubterraneous receptacle of mor- 
tality;, and the firfr be tranflatcd to that' 
Country, /rbiw whoje Bourne no 'Traveller re'" 
ttims.^ This awful change is too fcrious to be ' 
trifled with. It is not, therefore, furprifing. 
that our reflexions upon it fhould be attended ■ 
^'ith fome degree of apprehenfion. But, at > 
the fame time, let us lay afide thofe lilly fears, , 
w^hich are excited without caufe. Speftres 
and Apparitions are but nnfubftafrtial Beings^ , 
even by the confeffidn of thofe, who believe 
in them; But if, a» we have reafon to think j _ 
they are only creatures of the fancy, how un- , 
wife is our aonduft, to wJ^nder-in tlje regions 

of 
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of fifiion, for Gcw and unufual objcSs of 

alarm! 

The cfFcS of Death. i& perceptible to our 
fenfes« It may be called the extinSion of 
Life and Motion in the human body. This 
material part of Man^ having loft that vital 
principle, with which it was endued, is de- 
prived of all its fundions. But fhall we fay 
that no part of the Individual furvives ? For 
as matter is incapable of refleflion> the de- 
fund n^uft certainly have been compofed of 
fomethiog elfe, which had the power of 
thought. This faculty we attribute to the 
Soul, which, being now feparated from the 
Body, has doubtlefs taken its fligbt to fome 
other place of abode* But as we fee not its 
departure, we, therefore, conclude that it is 
immaterial. Having left its former companion, 
we have eytry reafbn to infer, that it is re- 
moved to a more diftant region appointed for 
it, by the fupreme Governor of the Univerfe. 
But if the departed §oul w^ere fufFered to re-? 
jooain hovering about the place of it? former 
habitation ; and if it were permitted alfo to 
affume the fbape of the Body it once poffeffed, 
though, at the fame time, impalpable, it muft 
be very extraordinary, that thefe appearances 
are not more fxe<juent. , Its power of invent- 
ing itfelf with a vifibie Ihape, though imma- 

teriaU 
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teriali and then of becoming fuddenly invi- 
fible, feems to be an operation altogether mi- 
XACulous. We infer, th^j.that as the ap- 
pearance of a Ghoftxis thet tffoA of a^miracle, 
this miracle muft have been; wrought on fome 
"very urgent^ occaiion :- Forr we cannot, think 
.that; God would fend a meffenger from the 
Dead, but ©n fome important, defign. And 
.yet in airthefc relations>, with which we have 
been furnifhcd,^ of Spirits appearing after 
death, there is no mention of the errand, 
on which they came. They have never giv^n 
us any information concerning the other world* 
They have never eluci Jated our variousdoubts 
concerning it. They have never warned us 
of any impending danger. They have never 
offered us any counfel or advice. They have 
never brought to light any hidden fcenes of 
wjckednefs. For what purpofe, then, are 
thefc vifitations? Surely not* to terrify our 
lives, and torment us w^ith unneceffary fears 
and alarms. Neither have we a right to expefl 
them on any of the other accounts^ When 
the rich Mao, as it is related in the Parable? 
in the midft of his torments after death, as a. 
punifhment for his pad lile, requefted Abra- 
ham to fend back Lazarus, who was enjoying 
the fociety of happy fpirits, to the other 
world, in order to warn bis Brethren of their 

danger^ 
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danger, if they continued in the praSice of 
Vice ; he wa3 told, that they had Mofes and 
the Prophets, vhom it they did not believe; 
neither would they he ferjuaded^ though one rofe 
from the dead. We have a ftill clearer Revela- 
tion in the Gofpel, which if we rejeft; a Mef- 
fenger frem* the Grave would be received with 
9l6 little attention. 

Thefe appearances, therefore, being fo very 
improbable, you will perceive thercafonablc- 
nefs of difcrediting the Stories you have heard, 
or may hear, concerning Ghofts and Sped res. 
It will be a proof of good fenfc, and confe- 
quently, of a proper degree of female forti- 
tude, to rejeft fuch fabulous tales ; nor fub- 
jeft yourfehes to thofe fears and apprehen- 
fions^ with which the Superftitious are conti- 
nually difquieted. Whilft you preferve a mind, 
not confcions of evil, you will be difturbed by 
none of thefe alarms. The Wicked only are' 
haunted by Ghofts of their o^tn creating — 
the internal conviftions of guilt. For when 
the heart be innocent, you can with confidence 
look up for proteftion to that Being, whofe 
over-ruling Providence dircfts, and difpofes of 
future events. 
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•< Good Name m Msur or Woman, 

^* It the immediate Jewe] of their SojiU ; 

*' Who fteaila my Purfe, ftioab Traih; ^tx6 Soltiethiji;, 

'^ Nothing ; 
** 'Twas mine, 'tit bis, and has been SlfvetoThoufandtt 
" But he that filches from me my good Name, 
*' Hohs me of that, which not enriches him, 
«* And tnakes me ')>oor indeed . '* 

•SaAXESVft'AHt. 



One of the greateft bleffings of human life i^ 
derived from converfation. It is this which 
diftinguifhes Man, in a particular manner, from 
the reft of the animal creation ; as it depends on 
the faculties of Speech and Reafon. It is an 
intercourfe of mind $ a fympathy of affeAions. 
As th2 great law of attraAion unites all the parts 
of nature, and preferves, amongft themi order 
and combination, fo the focial principle of Mail 
leads him to aflbciate $ whereby public and pri-' 

vatc 
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vate happineis U fecured. In a favage fbte» Ke 
is a mircrable and defcncelefs Being. ; In focicty^ 
he is prote£ted ; hir manners- are poUCbed ; bis 
temper b humanized j his ideas are enlarged ; , 
and the fourcer qf his Plcafures are multiplied. . 

But as the bed things may be perverted and 
misapplied, fo Society and Converfation, with- 
out wife and difcreet management, naay be pro- 
du£tiv€bf great evils.. The love of one may 
Ics^ -^ ^^^ bad company ; whoie {Hrinciples and 
examples may corrupt the Morals: And the 
other may be the caufe of ftrife and uneaflnefs. 
Pdr converfation, if not regulated by civility and 
kindnels, may be. inftrumental in exciting the 
worft, and moft turbulent Faifions of human 
nature ; whereas, it is capaUe of animating thofci 
which are the moft liberal and beneficent ; and 
which render Society one of the great eft com* 
fbitsoflife, from the common interchange of 
thoughts and opinions.; whereby the faculties of 
the Mind are expanded and improved/ ^ 

The gift of Speech was intended for wife and 
benevolent pprpofes. Bdt when the Tongue is 
bufily employed^ ia propagating flapder and 
calumny ; in expofing the frailties of ourNeigh* 
bours^ and in publifhing falfe reports, it then 
becomes an inftrument of mischief; it deftroys 
the pleafiire of focial intertour(e ; and is afn^ 
world of inijuitf* 

Eva. 
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PviUfpeaking, though a daily pra^lcc, and 
fbrmiog a cohiiderable part of common con* 
tcrfation, is- not only crimioal in its nature, but 
injurious in its confeqoences. There are feveral 
offences lefs detrtoiental^ pechaps, to public or 
private happiness, which, however^ Men woul^ 
be afliamed to commit^ but wha ar«|^ notwith.- 
fiandfing, in the conftant pradtice of flandering 
one another without fcruple oi remorfe. And 
though they are often a££uated by malignant and 
,intere():ed motives, yet they aremor^ frequently^ 
.conviAed of this fault from a fpirit of levity and 
wantpm^efs.^ firom the contagioa of example ;; 
. and from not confideri^g the enormity olvit» or 
the confequences to which it may lead.: As» 
therefor^, too many acquire the. habit of evil* 
fpeaking, without a proper £enfe of its guilt and 
danger^ I flutlL endeavour to convince you of 
.both. 

We are commanded^ . in Scripturey to JpeaS 
ivil xffmMan / that is, to faynothing that maf 
be prejudicial to the fame or reputation of our 
{Jeighbouc'V^ becaufe the efteem and credit, in 
which a Man is held, are necefiary to the fucccfs 
of his temporal affairs ;. becaufe a fair charaAer 
is fo great, an ornament to both, ftxes,, that». 
without it, they often become the outcafts of 
Society ;^ and becai^e it is to. many more valuable 

thaac 



Azn prcpertTv or etea life kfelf ; irirKoi ^Vftbout 
the one, are too tnifirrtble to efijof tlie odiers> 
It is defnnation to fpeA, iH of tmr Neighbour^ 
eTen if we know that what m 6y is^bttftd^ed oa 
truth; becaufe, bj thvs dmilgiiig, iact^mrnort 
GOttverfatioa, the kud^dgt we kave ofaiKV- 
thcr's mistondnA, we propagate att-ci4l report, 
whofc tendency we are^ not aware of. The tate 
will be enlarged in thecourfe of circulation ; 
many ctrcninftanecsi not trne and very nn£ak- 
TonrabTei will be added ; and thofe that w«te 
faithfully related by the firft fpeaker» wffl proba- 
bly be mifreprefented ; fg that fliould the Aii<< 
thor himfetf hear it a few hoors afterwards, he 
will fearcebe able to^xcogtdze his^own flory, ib - 
much had it been changed and mutilated by the 
leveral Narrators, who had affifted in pfxblHhing^ 
k abroad. It was futely enough for the nnbappy 
fabjeA of this report, to be expofed for what 
he had reaD^r donci and not be charged with that 
of which he was innocent.. The cenftqnence 
of it, in the firiVinftance, is fuffictently diftref- 
fing 5 but, in the laft, may prove highly injuri- 
Irious. It may be the means of creating domef- 
tic firife '; of exciting dfftruftand animofity ^and 
of alienating the eileem . of his^iends. Is not v 
the authofi then, of this report, hovrevcr true 
the firft publication of it might have been, juftly 
leiponiible^for : allihe mischiefs of it f 

But 



Eut for wHat puf pof^ did he thus Cftdc ill af 
fiis neighbour f Did ht d6 k lor the fake of. 
yublic jxiftice, or private i«cformati<m % to via^ 
dicate hid own charaAer; or as a wat^Hiiig and' 
caution to others ? He was infloeneed, perhaps, 
hy node of thofc confidcrati«n*» What he faid 
maa by way of conversation'; and, prdbaUy, vrkh 
no ill defign. But fiill it was calumny ; for 
tteithpr the Iaw» of God iiop Man aathori^e ua^ 
to fpeak evil of another^ unlefs far the reaibns^. 
iilready mentioned^ of ivjiich wr ftali cake ibaiOi 
farther notice. . 

A Man may fpeak ill of hit Neighbour, that^ 
is, he may truly rdate what he knows of h!^ 
condufV, refpe£ling any paititutar hSt^ in atl^ 
judicial matters, where, for the fake of public 
jttftice, he is required to gite teftiulony againff' - 
an offender, who has wronged an individual, okt 
who has violated the laws of his Country. But 
even In thefe cafea, where he i» bound by oatl^^ 
to fpeak the truths compaffion and a felloi^ 
feeKng for human frailty wili incline him td* 
give his evidence i^'ith candtmr and miMhefi^ 
not with afperity and rancour. And though thfe 
guih of the Dfelincjuent be clearJy proved, yet ht 
is admitted to be heard kt his defence; he ir 
allowed to urge,.wiat may probably be the fa6l, 
his general good charafter, and the former tenOJr 
of kis: life. Theib circumllanccs are {\x3tted ta 

have 
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have foate weight in the baldBce agatnftTtlttf 
fiera decrees of executive anthority. — Bat they?, 
mhOf in common convcrfation, fpeak evil of 
otherSj are not influenced by thei» hatred of vice, 
or their love, of juftice^ becaufe, though they 
condeoui the £iults of another, they^ace, per- 
haps, guilty of the fame errors themielves, or 
others of equal turpitude { andbecaufe the com«- 
munity will redrefs all public and private wrongs. 
They are, therefore, induced by other caufcs, 
fochasi envj^ maliee, refentAtnt^ or^ wfaatii 
commonly the cafe» a^propenfity^toflander^ . 

If their motive for cenfisring another be.un« 
jttftififtbki fo likewiie is their manner of doing 
it. They often fpeak with virulence, and in 
terms of reproach*. The Party is condemned- 
miheard ; every favoucable ciccumftance is Aip^ 
jp^eflcd) and the £a£t.ia aggravajted iaftead of 
being foftened. 

It may be alio jufiifiable to fpeakoll of ana* 
ther, where it is necefiary to vindicate our own 
charaQers : But, then, we fliould confine our-^ 
Cslves to thofe circumftancea, which APP^7 ^ to 
that vindication ; and we fhould^aflert nothing 
but what is founded on truth. This coniidera- 
tion ought to have fome weight in deterring us 
from the practice of calumny} for as we find 
mirfelves hurt, when our reputations are.vilifi* 
ed^ we .can then judge, from our own.ezperi*- 

cnce 
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cncc, what arc the feelings of anbtherina fimi- 
lar iituation. 

Wc may admoirifh others of their fattltSt 
without incurring the odium of flander, when 
we do it from the friendly motive of convincing 
them of their mbconttufl:, in order to prefervc 
them from the illconfequenccs of it ; or to eSt& 
a renovation of manners* >Sut there are many^ 
.who will ufe great freedom in cdiidemniiYg 
'another'^ aftioris publickly, with a* view of cx- 
.pdiing' them, though they would decline the 
bffice 0f>private admonition. Were vrefot^hort 
Mftennoiher ^daily^ for the purpofe recommended 
by an Apoftle, ^kat we might not he kardlpneM 
through th€ deceitfulnejs of jin^ this fort of cen- 
^ fure would not be without its advantage ;' be- 
caufe we are too apt*to be blind to our own 
errors; though they are percepttble to others, 
who aredivefted of that prejudice, which- cau- 
ses us to overlook our own Fa^flts. But when 
Men difcover the fallings of their Neighbours, 
only to hold up their Perfons to public derilion 
.-or contempt ; when iiwy gubKlh to the World 
^what they conceal froar the Parties themfelves ; 
or, when they do accufethcm in their prefence^ 
ufe oiily bitter inveftives, or rancorous exprel- 
Tions, they are then guilty of detraftion. 

Neither fliould we incur the ftigma of evil- 
fpcaking, "if, when we ^bferve the faults of 

' ■ others. 



Others, we wm diofe, wliQm it is onr datjtQ 
inftruft in virtuous Qxanners, from being en- 
ticed by fath cxM^fle^ or inn^ I\&vin^ any 
^fellowflup whh them ; whereby their innocence 
■light be iafnaped> their credulity deceiyed* or 
-their confidence betrs^ed ; but'to prevent thefe 
cffeAs, the knmoraJities of others Should be 
-difdofed from the Hioft friendly intention^ ^aod 
m the moft private maimer, notto gratify fpleen 
.or ill nature. ^The Moralift is juftified in hold- 
^ing up the mirropr to Vice ox folly^ becaufe be 
attacks no private chara6lers9 but only con- 
demnSj in general terms, the pt^&ice of Jin : 
Whereas flanderous Perfoas expoie the offen- 
der, not the offence* 

If, then, wevmay be guilty of detraftion3 by 
'fpcaking evil of our Neighbour, though con- 
'vinccd of the truth of what we fay, except in 
thecafes-ah-eady mentioned, how much greater 
will be our crime^ if we di&minate pumuors, 
knowing them to be falfc ! 

They, Who are the Authors of a fictitious re- 
port injurious to their Neighbovir,'are highly 
culpable. Jn the firft place, they publifh a 
falfehood wilfully and.againft the convi61ion of 
their own minds, than which nothing can be 
more mean and degrading. For what truft can 
be repofed in fuchPerfons, who pay no regard 
io«truth? They are without honour, and with- 
out 
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out fincearitjT, therefore d^ferying ofnoooni- 
den<:e. 

In.themext place, they do ^xk iniury to a»#- 
theri vthidh.'prdbably they cannot repair; for 
though tbey fhotkU beconvi&ced of f%Uehood» 
and &oald be oblified' tojaal^ea recMtaxion» 
,yet the.c^nmny tbejf have fpread.will reach 
farther, perhaps^ than the refutation of it ; ^$ 
the World are more indlined^o believe what i& 
to -the pr^^i^e th» to^he praife- of others. 
Their good deeds will always be leis known 
thafi their bad onea.j and reports are fooner 
credited lii^hich tend to depreciate, than to ex-. 
tol, another's reputation. *' But (as Lord 
** Chefterfifcld obfcrves) iaihecafeof fcandal, 
** as in that of robbery,^ the Receiver is 
"thought as bad as the thief!** 

In the laft placc^ the Authors of a falfe re* 
port, knowmgit to be fuch, muft be pofTelTed 
of a heart' dcpFa«ved indeed, who, in order to. 
blemifh another's fame, are under the necelBty 
of fabricating falfehoods* Were we to enquire 
from what motives they thus ad, it would be 
founds perhaps, that ihe Perfoi^s traduced, are 
CjQanpetitors in bofinefs; or have rendered 
•themfelves eminent; or^from a principle of du- 
ty, have been obliged to bring to light fome 
difhonourable praftices ^f their Traducersj 
to that envy, difappointment, or levcjuge is the 

fpur. 
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fpur which has incited themto aft fo bafe u 
part as that of attenpttag todeftroy a fakand 
honeft reputatidn. 

Betides the evil reports already mentioned^ 
"which arc founded either on truth or falfehood, 
there is another kind partaking of the nature 
of both, and originating mod commonly from 
doubtful or fufpicious appearances. So prying 
are many into the conduA of others, and fo 
watchful of 'their ^dions, that nothing can 
efcape their notice. They hear an imperfeS 
ftory; their own imagination fupjfiie^^hie reft; 
the outline is filled up, and rt is fent abroad 
into the World as a finiihed piece, farther em- 
bcUiflied with a -variety of comments, critical 
«nd explanatory ; all tending to prove the fi- 
militude of the Prfture, ugly as it i&^ to the ori- 
ginal ; notwithftanding it is-fpund afterwards, 
upon enquiry, that it is a fpurious produflion, 
which nobody will own. Or fhould the report 
betraced to its fource, the Author of it has no 
other apology *to make, than that he had been 
deceived — that he had misunderilood the mat- 
ter — or did not diftin^ly hear w^hathad been 
faid. 

Sufpicion willlikewife give a dark colour to 
the moft innocent aftions. Tfiey may not ap- 
pear, perhaps, at firft fight, in the moft amiable 
point of view; but as we fee Aot the vrhole, we 

^ught 
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*ought not to judge from a part. We perceive 
the oftenfible Adors — ^We cannot difcern the 
fiecret fprings, by which they are moved— We 
^re not permitted to penetrate the veil, which 
conceals fr<Mn our fight the connexion of caufes 
«nd effeAs ; thei^efpre, if we pronounce fentence 
.from this partial obfervitioh, we condemn on 
fufpicious, not on pofitive proofs. All the 
parts of a tranfa6lion, if combined, may 'form a 
-perfeft whole ; but if examined feparately, will 
fometimes appear deformed. Nothing can be 
■more ungenerous than 'to criminate another's 
conduft tipon ftich ambiguou? and doubtful 
■appearances ; whith, however, will often bear a 
^ood as well as a bad conftruflion. But the 
pronenefs of Mankind to fee the aftions of 
others in anunfavourable light will difpofe'them 
-to take the worft fide. If then, they, whafpeak 
evil of their Neighbours, though what they fay 
be true, are guihy of defamation *, we cannot 
hefitate in paffing /this xenfure upon fuch as 
groufid their evil reports on doubts and fuf- 
picious. 

• i t is ^poif thi» prtscipk, thaf the doAriDe of a late ¥tnc* 
rable Judj^t is fodndcd. He had ailiencd, that a publicatfoi^ 
nnay be libellous, though the averments were true. This 
o^prnriott, though it has been much controverted, has, however, 
the fan<&ion of Chriflianiiy and Philaathropfy.; bccavfe no* 
Man has a right wantonly, and for the fake of gutifying pub- 
lic or private fpleen, to cxpoTe the condu^, or dc Tit me the 
reputation of his neighbour. 

S -Thus 
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Thus much with refpeft to thofc who firft 
propagate Slander and -U^traftion. I fhall 
nejLt make a few remarks on^^he Retailers of 
them, that is, on thofe who deal them out fe- 
cond-hand, or affift in the circulation nDf thofe 
ftories or anecdotes, by which their neighbour 
i& evil fpoken of. They think, perhaps, they 
are fafe, and perfectly juftifiable in repeating 
what has been communicated by another, be- 
caufe they were aotuhe Authors of it, whom 
they.are.at all times, ready, if required, to (a- 
crifice to their own indifcxetion. This ia, how- 
ever, a weak apology. They may probably be 
convinced that what they have heard is true. 
But why ihouM they take delight in exposing 
another's fault ^ *If, however, they know it to 
be falfe, and yet report it, their guilt is equal 
to the firft Publifher. If they had any regard 
to truth — any fpark of humanity in their 
breafts, they would have contradidted it, and 
endeavoured toJlop the mouth of Hander. No 
lefs unjuftifiable are they in promulgating a fto- 
ry upon the bare credit of another. Thoy 
V ought to fufpend their belief, even before they 
•form a judgment of their neighbour's conduft, 
tSU they are fully perfuaded of the truth oF 
what they have heard; much lefs take a plea- 
^rc in fprcading it abroad* 

But 
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But there is a certain clatfs of Bufy-Bodies, 
whofe impertinent curiofity will never fuflfer 
them^^to beat peace; and whofe fondnefs for 
titling cto aH occafiohs, incf cices themto be con* 
tkiually 'talking about the affairs of others, 
Henc'e they not only fct Friends at variance, 
b^t erabrofl th^tnfelvcs in continual difputes? 
What they hear at one place, they fpeak at ano- 
ther ; and ah innocent expreffion is, in their 
manner of Repeating it. Converted into a ma- 
IfgniTit orie. 

There IXiuft be allrange propetifity in Man- 
kind to afperfe the conduft of their neigh- 
bours ; otherwife, fr6m their own feelings, they 
would endeavour to fupprefs one of the great- 
eft evils of fociety ; becaufe thereate ho Per- 
fofts of any fehfibility, but ai'e aggrieved at ah 
in report' that is gbhe abroad refpe^ing them- 
felves. And, indeed, there are many profeflfc- / 
o^s, whicli fo ihuch depend upon a good cha- 1 
i-after, that a Man'^s intereft, in his temporal ^ 
concerns, is oft eh affeftcd by defamation. 
Mence it is, that the Legiflators of this Coun- 
tf y have ihflifted a punifhment oh thofe, who, 
by evil-fpeaking, injure the reputation of ano^ I 
ther: and have required of them a compenfatr- ) 
on equal to the damage fuftained. 

This difpolition to flander may Tikewife ap- 
pear the mole^extraordinaryj ^b^h we confi- 
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der, that none of as ave exenppt from; faults; ^ 
zndy tlieiefore, that we all ftand in ne^d ot* 
mutual cJiarity and forbearance. " Nothing/* 
fays Cicero, " can be more abfurd, tiian for 
*^ a Man to call in queftion the life of another, 
'^ •who is unable to give a good account of his 
** own." St. James afferts, that they, who 
are guilty of this prafticc, and yet make a, Ihow 
. of piety, are hypocrites. If any man among you 
feem to be religious j and hridhth not his tongue ^ 
that Man's religion is vain. This cuftom of 
evil (peaking b inconfiftent with the benevolent 
fpirit of the Chriftian Religion, which recom- 
mends charity, peace and good will. The 
Slanderer often ,put3 on the habit of a Saint ; 
and though be endeavours to conceal the ma- 
lice of his heart, yet by whifpers, obfcure hints, 
and oblique indnuations, he propagates an ill 
report, as much as if he had proclaimed it from 
the Houfe-top^, He is a mole working in the 
dark. He is a Coward that fends forth his en- 
venomed darts from fecret and obfcure places. 
As a Madman who cajieth jirehands^ arrows and 
deaths fo is he that deceivith his neighbour^ and 
Jaith, Am I not in/fort ? 
. Love 15 the very effence of Chriftianity; but 
he who vilifies the charaifter of his Neighbour^. 
is deftitute of this divine principle* Charity 
(ti^t is, Love^ for fo the original word implies) 

Jhall 
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Jhdll cover the multitude of fins. It does not 
mean that a Man, by giving alms, fhall expiate 
for* his Sins ; btit that, by poffeffing this fpirit 
of benevolence, he will overlook the faults of 
oth'eirs. For Charity thinketh' no evil^ heUeveth 
mil thiftgSy hofeth idl things j that is, all thin^ 
■u^hich may tend to tl)e credit and reputation 
of another; but the Slamlerer believetkznd 
hopeih only thofe, which will make him appear 
defpicab)e. 

The knowledge which we have of anotherV 
faiults may be ufefulTy applied, if by it we cor- 
re^ oiir own. They, who aredifpofed to mo- 
del their condufl, from the examples of others^ 
will endeavour to difcover beauties as well as 
defeats ; and the fame motive that induces then» 
to avoid the latter, will prevail with them to 
imitate the former. But inftead of. this^ . the 
filings of good Men are commonly publiihed 
to the World more than their meritoriou? ' 
deeds. One faulty which they have committed^ 
fhall meet with more reproaches, than their 
virtues {hall receive commendation ; fo true is 
-the remark— #A<i/ Men's evil manmrs- live hi 
Ira/s', but their gocd aSions Are written in water. 

Evil-fpeaking is frequently condemned itt 
the Scriptures ; and is found in the-catalogue 
of ; the blackeft vices. Out of the heart, fays 
our Saviour, . froceed evil thoughts, murders, 

adulteries. 
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sduheries,^' 8cc. But there is another xuore feri- 
. ous confequence to be dpeaded.— iord, wKo 
Jhall abide in tkytahemacle ?. He that backhiUtU 
not with his tongue^ nor taheth . up a refroac^ 
u^ainjl his neighbour. — Who fo frivily Jlanderetft^ 
his neighbour, he JJiall be cut g^— But, on the 
other h*nd^ temporal ptofpenty, is.promifed 
to thofe, who refrain from evilrfpeaking. 
What Man is he thai dn^feth lijuy andliveth ma-- 
-mf daySy that he may Jee good, ieef$hy tongue fronk, 
evil, and thy lipsjrom /peaking falfehood. 

That the diftfcfs of thofe, who fuffer front 
the perfecution of evil tongu^es, i^ truly, to- b«- 
pitied, no one can deny, that has, in any in? 
ftance, experienced fuch a fituajtiour. If Virtue- 
meet with frowns inftead of fmiles,, in this 
world, let thofe, who have been ca,lumni%te.d^ 
comfort. thenvfelves with the aflTurance, .that » 
time will come, when God, whofeeth injecrety 
7i'iU reward them openly. Let them remember^ 
that it hfis been the lot of dpferving Perfons ta 
be traduced by flander.. 

Thofe, who have, ia fwne meafure,. brought 
a reproach upon-themfelves by, guilt or impru- 
dence, fhould endeavour to wipe away theblc- 
i|^i(h, by a reformation of that cond«ft, which 
\^ produc^ed it. Let their future aQ:^ion$ con- 
fu,te thie atcufations ot their enemies; and let 
them live fo as not tp deferve cenfure ; then, if 

their 
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their own' hearts condemn not, they will find" 
a fatisfaAion, of which the wrong judgments 
of the World cannot deprive them. And if,' 
whilft they ftiun the praftice of evil, they 
woald avoid alfo the appearance of it^ they 
will furnifh the Slanderer with lefs opportuni- 
ty for reviling. 

Thus have I c-xplifneJ to you, my youngs 
Audience, the nature, the gailt, ahd the con- 
fequences of detraftron. What remainy but 
that I cxhortyou-to avoid, in early life, a prac- 
tice h odrons and finful ? Obferve the faults of 
otfcei?^ with no other view but to avoid themi 
Vake no pleafure in hearing them exp^fed or 
of puhlifhing-thcm. abroad. Be cautious how 
you credit any report, that is prejudicial to 
tjic reputation of ai^other. Common Rum6ur - 
i^ fo little to be depended on, that if you place 
m\^ch confidence in it, you will frequently con- 
ceive an ill opinion of Perfons, who -are, not- 
withftanding, .worthy of refpeft. And the cau- 
tion I now give you is the more neceffary, . 
from the confideration, that ypur Sex are, in . 
general,,fevere upon the failings of each other* 
Thofe unhappy frail ones, who have forfeited 
the fociety of modeft Women, are fuflSciently 
pujiifhed for their offence, by that reje6lion,and * 
by that accumulated mifery, which their fall 
from Virtue has brought upon.. them- Pity 

their 
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their nisfor tunes — take warning from their ex*^ 
amplest— but do not load tfa^noL with obloquy 
and reproach. They once were innocent — 
once were virtuous. Great may have been the- 
temptations to which they were expofcd— 
Great the feduAaons by which they were over- 
come.— But as the fcandal of common conver. 
(ation proceeds more from a vacuity of thought, 
or an unfeeling heart, than from a malicious 
temper, let me advife you To to cultivate youi^ 
minds, that you may never be at a lofe for ra- 
tional employment, or harmlefs amufespient ;. 
and fo to improve your difpofuions, by chari* 
ty and candour, that the fufferings and failingpt 
of others may meet from you vritti compaffiofl^ 
and forbearance* 



LECTURE XXV^I. 



LECTURE XXVII. 



IdviTc To-day; 'tis Madncfs to defer: - 
Jf cxt day the fatal Precedent will plesid ; 
Thus on« till Wifdom k puih'd out of Life. 



It is with pleafure, my young Friends, that I 
. meet you again, in perfe6l health, at the begin-- 
ning of a new year. During the recefe, yotk 
have feen the conclufion of the paft, and the 
entrance of the prefcnt. — Let us paufe, and 
rcfle6l on the ufe which we may make of this 
event. 

boes it not proclaim to us, that Time is pro- 
greffive, and that every paft year is to us a> 
yeiar of added life ; which, of confcquence, is 
fo much fubtrafted from the period of our mor- 
tal exiftence ? But, in general^ how improvi- 
dent are we of time, though it is not in our 
power to recal or retard It ! We can fcarce fay, 
that the prefcnt moment is our own, fo foon is 
S3 it 
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it elapled ; and who can tell that we (hall enr 
ii)y the next ?, This prefent moment — this ruaxj 
— if I may fo cxprefs myfelf, is but an inftant 
of time, betwixt that which is fafiy and that 
which, b/a/ttrr. While we are refleiling upon, 
it, it is gone, and is immediately fucceeded by 
another. If, then. Time is fo rapid and fuga- 
cious, hoiv inctunbeat b it^ om us to improve 
the prefent hour, that when it be paft, we^may 
not be fubjeft to the difagreeable refleftion of 
having mifemployed it ! For how painful mufe 
be the retrofpeil, if we fhould be fo unhappy 
as tp contemplate, not hours, but dap and 
years, or perhaps the greateft part of life, dif- 
fipated in indolence, in pleafure, and la the 
neglefk of every Chriftian and focial duty. A 
review of this kind muft be produiftive of pain- 
ful fenfations. And there is no Perfon, how- 
ever harafied with the cares and vexations of 
bufinefs, or the repeated calls of diverfion, but 
will be obliged, in fome folitary moment, to 
fubmit to a felf-eji^aminauon. i&very ag.e of 
human life demands it. . Young Perfons wilL 
frequently have caufe to lament the mifemploy- 
ment of that period, vihlch was de|;^icated to 
their education. Their negleft, in this inftance, 
may be a fource of inquietude the remainder 
of their lives ; becaufe they will have occafion 

to 
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tO' cjrpeTience the want of that knowledge,, 
which, through their own inattention, the jf,^^ 
hiad omitted to acquire. 

To Youth fucceeds the ftage of riper man-' 
hood. But to thofe, in this period, the retrof- - 
pe6l of the paft is often an unplealing taflc^ 
w^hcn they perceive, that their faculties, which 
were then moft flourifbing and a6livc, have. " 
been fuffered to ren^iin unemployed ; or have 
been applied to purpofes,, neither profitable 
to themfeives, nor ufeful to others. But re- 
pentance comes too late, when the Powers o£ 
the Mind and Body are exhaufled and enfee- - 
bled by Intemperance and Inaflivity. 

To old age bitter mud be the refleftion of a»»w 
mis-fpent life. They, who ftiould arrive ta 
this laft ftage of mortality, if their former years 
have been fpent in vice or folly, will find no? 
confolation in looking back to the years which v 
are paft and gone. Tlie pains of •the Body*:^ 
will be increafed by the anguifh of the mine. 
Tkey will be deprived of the comfortable fo- 
lace ariling. fronu- reflections like thefe.— '^ I^^ 
" my youth (roay the Veteran in Virtue fayjt 
" I remembered my Creator. I have neither 
" treated his laws, nor thfi ordinances of Re- 
** ligion, with irreverence or difrefpeft. By 
" my filial obedience, J have endeavoured ta 
*' evince my gratitude to the Authors of mj 

" Beingj, , 
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•* Being; for every inftance of their parentat 
" afTeftion. AH the other relative duties I 
'* have failed not to perform : But where hu- 
^ man frailty has cauied me to err, I tiuil that 
^ my conduft will tkot hereafter be fubjefl: to 
•* the rcvifion of inexorabk juftice ; hut will 
" receive every candid allowance from the be-' 
•* nevolence of a Being, who is not ignorant 
•* of the infirmities of Mankind. It is With 
** pleafurc alfo, I refleft, that I have not viola- 
** -ted the obKgations of friendlhip or honour 
** — that I have been guilty of no fraudulent 
•* or unjuft dealings in my commerce with 
'* the world — and that I have neither by ca- 
•* lumny deftroyed my neighbour's reputation ;: 
" nor refufed to lend my a£iftancce to the 
** needy or diftrefled.*' — Pleafing feffeftions 
indeed ! — How much then does the happinefe 
; ef Life, in every period of it, depend upon & 
proper employment and application of our 
time ! 

The circunrfpeft Tradefman fettles, in the 
evening, the Balance of his Accounts, that he 
may fee what has been Uie profit or the lofs of 
the preceding day. They, who are provident 
of time, would imitate this laudable example 
with refpeft to their moral concerns, and, be- 
fore they i:etire to reft, would aflc themfelves 
fome fuch queftious as theft : " How have I 

" fi?ciU 
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** fpent thb day ? Has it been idly or foolifhly 
** fquandered in thoughtlefs inaftivity ? Have 
" I mifemployed thofe hours, which were par- 
" ticularly dedicated to improvement, or to 
" the important duties of life ? Have I indul- 
^ ged in improper amuferoents, in vanity^ or 
.*^ the love of pleafure ? Have I, in the courfc 
*' of the pad day, performed any thing, which 
** may be beneficial to m^felf or others F* Were 
we thus to fcrutimze our conduft, and fufFer 
each day to he a Crttfc on the lajly there is no 
doubt but fuch an examination would teach 
us to know ourfejves, and be produflive of 
many prudent refolutions. It would give us a 
juft notion of the value of time, and induce us 
to ufe it with difcretion. It would demonflrate 
the neceffity of dividing it in fuch a manner* 
as that every hour fliouM be fubfervient to its 
refpeftive bufinefs or neccflary relaxation. 

But how carelefs are we of time, though we 
have repeated warnings of its progreflton I 
The clock that ftrikes is but the knell of the 
departed hour. 



.1 .We take no ante %t cln^ 

But from itt loU, To giivc it dif D » tOBgue 
UwifeinMan*. 

Thefe mementos of Time would, indeed, be 
;ttfeful leiibns of inftruftion, did we but confi- 

• Yoimg. 
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der the great truth which they inculcate. Thej;^ 
would then fpeak .with tongues. They would 
then imprefs on our minds a moral, though 
coAcife and iimple, yet of great importance to 
mankind — The Hour is gone ! , Wlatever has 
been done in that paffirig Period, cannot now 
be recalled. It remains on record till the great 
day of account. But though the Page be ftain* 
ed with fonie immoral deed, yet, by repentance^ 
it jsay .be wiped away. But when fhall the de- 
linquent offer this facrifice of contrition ? fhall 
It be poftponed to fomc future day ; or fhall it 
be the work of the fucceedinghour?— It muft 
be the bufinefs of .the prefcuu moment. . The 
nex^t, perhaps, may plunge, us. into eternity y 
M^hcre no atonement can be made. — Bat the 
moral ftops not here.— The hour, we will fay,. 
was not marked. with evil;, neither, probably,^ 
was it diftinguifliedby any good; but paffcd 
witlxan idle, carelefs indifference. The advice, 
proper to be given on fuch an occallon^is ia« 
eluded in the following fhort precept — Redeem 
the time ; that is, make the beft ufe of what is 
to come, for the mifemployment of what is 
pad. And why ? Beoaufe the days are evil — ^be? 
caufe we are continually expoftd to the infi- 
nuations of vice and folly. 
. The Patriarch Jacob complained of the 
ihoxtoefs of life, though he lived at a Period,^- 

when. 
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>ten the Ages of Men wxre confiderably.grea- 
'ter than they are at prefent. The days of the 
yeats of my Pilgrtmagey fays he, are an.kundred 
and thirty years;' few and evil have tfie days of 
the Years of my life been, and have not attained 
unto the days of the Years of the life of my jathers^ 
H he meant by his Fathers, thofe who lived 
before the flood, the difproportion is great in- 
deed. It is, therefore, rather to be fuppo fed, 
that he refers to his more immediate anceftors, 
who lived after the fl'ood. Yet we find in them 
an evident dtcreafe of longevity, from the time 
of Sbem, who lived fix hundred Years, to the 
time of this Patriarch. At a later er* we may 
obferve a farther diminution of the days of 
Man. David's eftimate of human Tife is the 
ftandard which majrbe appHed to every fue- 
ceeding age. The days of our YedrSy fays he, 
are ihreefcore years and ten j and ify by reafon of 
Jlrengthy they be fourfcore years, yet is their 
Jlrengthy labour andjorrow ; for it isfoon cut off 
andwefty away. Our own obfervations, how- 
ever, will convince us, that but a fmall part of 
the human race arrive to that mature age. 
This being a felf-evident propofition, what 
better inference can we draw from it, than in 
the words of the Pfalmift ?— -5<> teach us, O 
Lardy to number pur days, that we may appfy^ 
#«r hearts unto wijdom ; that is, fo teach us to 

confidff 
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confider the (hortnefs and uncertainty of life, 
that we may employ our time like wife Men^ 
Dot In luxury and pride, fince we are but as a 
O^adow which foon paffeth away, but in im- 
proving ourfeNes in virtue and knowledge. 

It has not only beca the complaint of all ago;, 
that life is fliort, but that it is alfo fuU of care 
and anxiety. Man^ fays Job, is horn to irouhle^ 
MS tbej^arlsfif upwards. — ^What, then, is there 
io dcfirable in life, that we fboutd be thusfond 
of it ? Dcfubtlefs it has its pleafures- as w«ti as its 
pains. Though we fometknes meet with thorns 
and briars, yet, in many places, the way is ftrew-- 
ed with flowers. It is for wife rcafons, that the 
love of life is implaiated in Man \ and though its 
fweets have an alloy of bitters, yet there is enough 
of the former, to reconcile him to the latter.: As 
this mixture of good with evil is intended to 
make him fati»£ied with his condition here \ lb, 
*(Mi the other hand, the blending evil with the 
good is defigoed as a proof of the imperfcfiioe 
of his prefent ftate, «md ta remind ham that his 
Mbac here is but a Pilgrimage i where he has n$ 
s^numg nty^ but that he is to feek another j^ 
mt made with bands y Hemal in tbs hntvens. 

lij thenv your profpefts i:k>& not with the 
prefisnt life, but are extended to the fiiture. It is 
^eeflkry that you ihould make a Pro^ifioa few 
thaf alA. Piety is amiable in youth* Poflpone 

/ 'not 



not t&e bufihtd of RdignMi, till old ^6 creeps 
upon you, or till the night fhould fuddcnly over* 
take you-^the oight of deaths when, no Man am 
wcrk. . WUI not the early oflfcrings of your 
Minds^ whilft in their ftrength and vigour, be 
in<»e acceptable taypur Creator, than the focbte 
cflPorts of a decayed under Aandihg, ot the tribute 
of affcftions unanimated by the, lively feelings of 
love and gratitude ? Remember that the firft 
years of Man mufi make pr9i>ifipn fir tbt lafi^l 
otherwife old age will look back on thoft that 
are gont without pleafure, ahd look forward on 
the few which remain without comfort. 

It 1$^ YUineceflary to' remark farther on the 
ffeeting nature of .time, Aiknonition only ift 
wanting to remind you of a tmtfa, though ob*; 
viout, yet often disregarded. It may not be un«* 
iSnilbnable, however, to fuggeft a few hint^j^ 
how you may beft employ the time which is ta 
come. That which is paft is for ever gone,, 
neither can the fugitive be overtaken. But^ 
though, in a literal fenfe, it cannot be overtaken, 
yet it may, in fome mealure, be redeemed ; as 
ki any inftance, wherein you ihould be con* 
viftcd, by your own rcfleftions, of having de- 
ferred till to-morrow what ought to have been 
the employment of to-day, you have only to re- 
double vyour diligence, that you might wipe off* 
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tkc reprotchjo£ havuig loft a ch7.^^9ucEtwtU 
ever be the co&(r<^D€e of ProcraiUfiation, tbat 
ia of deferring from day to day^ what ought to 
bo the r bufinef»« of the pre&nt moment. . For 
every day and- every hour bring along with them 
their proper avocation* The evils attending 
delay, prove the neceflity of t^tdiog your timo 
fe regularly^ that you. may have no caufe to 
complain of the want of opportunity, for dis- 
charging every dutyj which.yoni^pecuLiarfittia^ 
iion io life may require. 

But. what iS(thi^/0*ffwrr0Wy to which fo much 
bufinefs i&ppftpoi»td?,:It is but the fuccefibc 
of the preftne day; like tliis it wiU probadbly-be 
oegle&edy though its progrefs is equally rapidi 
Sufficunt ic ib^ day is thr evtl^ or. the caixSf 
tbinof. Whythen transfer theoHiil to« morrow/ 
and thus overcharge it wiith> more than its due 
portion ? Would thofe, wha thus: ppocraftinate^^ 
but reflect that e^ry, day .which id paft, decrea^ 
Ic^'the number q£ to^-morrows wlu^hjs tacomcj 
they would furcly. be lefs, prodigal of time. 7i- 
wrrow will fooo be^s^-^y. Andin this man- 
ner we go on, cheating ourfelves of time, till we 
hjive not a-morrcrw left. 

Though Time be fugacious, that is, coatinu*^ 
ally flowing, never at reft, but always moving on, 
ia a perpetual fuccqAipn,. yet its motions arc 
equable and uniiurm y not like thofe of Man, ir- 
regular^ 



secular and yariable. We flioutd endeavour to 
bring into the moral World, whati^e perceive fo 
conftant in the Natural. Were we, indeed, 
more accurately to obfcrvc the works of Nateure^^ 
and, aft in conformity tothe LeiTons which they 
teach us, human aflions would be m^r^ frep 
from diforder and confufion. Are not all tte 
motions of the heavenly Bodies reg^ar and pcr 
riodical I It is by their rcrolution, that we divide 
the duration of Time into paits^ and diftinguifh^ 
them by Years, bj Months, by Days, and by 
Hours.. 

You know, that the fucccfBon of. day. anA 
night is occafioned by the diurnal rotation of the 
Earth. How conftant is this motion ! Inftruft- 
ing^ us, at. the feme time, to be equally uniform 
in air out aftions* The. laf}^ indeed, ought, in 
fbme mealure, to, be gpverped by the firft^^ — an 
aflinity that was undoubtedly iatendcd J>y the 
great Creator of the Univerfe. Man, as weJI as 
the animal. Creation, requires the refrefhment of 
Sleep. The night is, therefore, properly ada{xt* 
^d to it; becaufe the darkneft, . with. which- wc 
ar.e then furrounded, is Icfs faitourable tQ-bjiii- 
nefs, but particularly aufpicious to reft. When 
the Sun! withdraws its light, how naturally do 
the Beafts, retire to their repofe, and the Birds 
to their fliady coverts ! This folemn ftillnefs.of 
thie Night, wJhich has.been a favourite fubje^ of. 

dcfcripticm,. 
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dcfcription, both amoogft Ancient t^ Mtrf^tffe 
Poets, invites ©s alfo to partake of Nature's 
Bounty. But we fcem, at prefcnt, t6 rejeft it i-. 
and to confound, as k wcre^ the fyftcm of Pro* 
vidence. FaQiioni not Jf attire, is^nr Ouid^. 
And the praftrce, I fear, is ttow too common, of 
devoting the day to fleep, andthehight both to 
bufinefs and rpleafure* 

Tir*d NAurc** fwcct Rcftorcr, Wmy flieiy ! . 
He, like the World, hit ready ▼ifits pays 
Where Fortune fftiilcs; the; wretched he forf»kes,^ 
Swift on his downy Pinions ffi«8 from woe, 
Jiud lights on h*ds imfallied with a tear** 

l^t not. always are the Soo^^^and i)augKters of 
Fortune . bleflcd with this happy gucA.^ Their a 
are fome, who drive him fcoc^ their habiutions 
by their nofturnal revels j . with which whes 
Nature isiatigued they retire butto flumbcrout- 
the day — a day that to them will be a pcrleft • 
. blank,- and for whom the Sun^Ul almoft fhine 
in vain. And to what purpofe do they awake ? : 
Not to a more vigorous exertion of therr reaibn«t> 
ing powers, whofe ftrcngth is recruited by reft> 
but to the painful refie£l:iQn of having employed '. 
them to no falutary purpofe.— -316^ ff^reicited to9 
bef^rfakes. Not fo much the. children of Po- 
Terty o;: Affliction, as thofe who are tormented 
with a confciouihefs of guilty, but more parti-^^ 
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colaxlf on ihc fifeot {mUovt, wh^n Ni^ km 
dnvm her fable Cmrtaios around thent* It is m 
Wn to fly froip. thcttifolves* Howovcr they 
may deceive the Worlds their own headrts .th^ 
<aRiK>t decern. And tihMgh their imoaqral 
deeds may have been perpetrated in dt^rkneik^ 
yet theeye o£QcnnifcifiSG6 wiHpexietrate through 
it. Repofe is not adwayb to be fouod on beds of 
down. It is the companion of the Inno^rent aiid 
the Iiiduftri(»»> therugh d^eltingmndec aa bum- 
ble roof. 

May you» my young Audience, at the fiiture 
periods of your live^^^ tafte that undifturbed reft. 
«which yoa now enjoy ! To do whicfa^ preierve 
vyour minds tti;icontaminated by vicious pleafuren^ 
Improve them for empteyment, that idleneis 
may not corrupt you ; but that your paft aftionf; 
may be fidch as to afford you fadsfa^tion on re» . 
Viewing them . Direfl: your aiSbfHons to proper 
obf^s ; and cherl& within you that moral &nie^ 
which wj\\ ever approve oF what b right and 
good, and check every inclination to eviL tf 
you carefully avoid d<Mng what is wrong, your 
fleep will not be interrupted t>y fel&reproach* 
es. — It is in the iblema hour of night that the 
piou» Mind adores the attributes o£ the Deity, 
and feels itielf in the awful preience of a God» 
Amidft the bufy fcenes of day, w* are lefsi fuf- 

ccptible 
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ceptible of rCfigious impreffions. Bat if reflee* 
tkin come at all, it imift'be,arthat feafon, when^ 
« great part of the World JbTeing rctirdi to reft» 
the Mind is left at liberty to think. If tbis 
retirement — if this fiience^-^if this foittude vrSl 
not lead us to refled, then are we infen£ble to 
thought, and the leflbns of Wifdooi have been 
taught; in vain. He that never thinks^ never cent 
hivife'^. 

Who can tell, when they enter into their 
chambers^ whether they will any mqre behold 
the light of the Sun f Their lumbers may be 
broken by the difguifed Plunderers ; and their 
eyes for ever d<tfed by the miJnighc AiC^n. 
Before, then, we*fiill intt»*« ftate af infe^ifibiUiy, 
we ought to recommend ourfelves-to the divine 
proteAion, and befeech the fupreme^Being, u 
Ugbten our darknefi^ and defend us from the perils 
and'dangers of the night. 

In the allotment of your time^ the firft and 
leading maxim I would recommend i», early 
nfing. The advantages of it are manifold > 
particulariy at ^your feafoa of life, as being 
appropriatid to inftru^lion ; beciapre the Mind 
is' then more capable of expanfiou and improve- 
ment ; to which any little iiltemperance of food 
muft be an obftacle. ~ The practice of early, 
lifiag not only invigorates the ^acuhies, but 
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conduces alfo to health. Thef , who indalgc im 
morning flumbcrs, are deprived likcwifc of the 
j^leaftire ariftng from the contemplation of the 
peculiar beauties of the firft part of day. We 
may alfo add^ that, from the fhortnefs of Up- 
man life, too great a portion of time fhould not 
he fpent in fleep^ All beyond that refrcfhmeqt, 
"which nature requires, is an indulgence favour- 
able to indolence and ina^lvity, both of Mind ~ 
and Body. 

This practice *of ^e^rly rifi»g ^ill Hkewifc. 
much aiBftyouin thedsfpofal of the fucceedin^ 
part of the day, and render every' portion of »it 
fuiScient for its^rcfpeftive purpofes. You will , 
be enabled to perform the talks allotted to eacli: 
with facility and pleafure* But. by negleAing 
morning applications, you muft either omit fome. 
part df the buiiiiefs of the day, or elfe difpatch 
it In Ach hafte, as to leave ic, at lafly imperfeA: 
Ycmr ideas, by fiich an irregular proceeding* 
will be confufed ; and you will acquire no dif- 
tinft knowledge of the feveral branches* of 
luearning, in which, at ftated times, you are 
inftrufted. 

But before I quit this fiibjcft of early rifing, 
let me recommrend to you a religious duty, more 
ifnmediately coiinedled with it ; and that is, a 
morning addrefs, by prayer and praife, to the 
Sepreme Being from whom you have received: 

for. 
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ie Tccott is inft^acs of kiniai|b; w a^! 
tiofe irom the ddMfcOiT 43mft to $li the tojvft 
nents of moral exiftence; < IKfivSoo, haiias 
again vifited you wkh kk alUchomng I^iit^ 
fliourd rcmi&d joxx o£ t^ xnaitil .faafeaage due 
to him, from whom dvekf bki&ig % dertvod. 
Afenfe of gr«titude» and the coftfidersitioa of : 
OQr dependaace, as created Besngs, on hioi,. 
irho hat provided us wkh the. ascans c^ prefer*- 
Ting and enjoying life, {hould convince us of the 
reafonahleneft of this duty ; which is farther 
ncoAmended by the prafVice of the good and 
wife in all ages. 

With refpcA to the diftribotion of your time) 
for the remaining part of the day, it isiufEcient 
to obferve fuch a pl^tn as will be beft adapted tor^ 
your refpeftive fituations and circumftances. 
Endeavour to acquire early habits of method imd 
order. Without theie, the fmalleft concerns 
will be managed in a confufed and flovenly man^ 
ner \ but with them, bufinds of great extent and 
i'<np<>rtance may be condudbd with effeA and 
facility. The want of Method is frequently to 
be feen in thofe Perfons, who are always full of 
care and embarrafTment-^^omplainiog of muck 
to* do, yet,, in hit doing nothing— continually 
out of breathy as it were, and in a buftle — ^many 
things begun^ but none finifiied. And thought 
they are often reprc^ached with their n^gle^ 
ytn they fpend more time in making a thoufand 

aukvard 



^mtftom^ ^( ^tWf^eBSma^ Cfaaa wouM Ik 
'ftffiuM 'te leiMtttiki^ ^«Aut diejr kavt IdEt 

I would tlfii^ cautien you agamft andth^ 
cuftom, irhkh is become too fafkionable 
amongft tiSt and that is^ the keef^g of late 
iiours. This pradice |)roduces, in generdy 
fuch great irregularities^ as entirely to pre^ 
Tent, in the £rft inftance, early lifing.; and, 
in the fecond^ that methodical ^iftribution of 
the day, which I have recommended. In 
ihort, a great part of our immoralities in 
<onduA proceed from this baneAil cuftom 
of fitting up after midnight. B^ut fuch is 
the diffipation of modern times, that the 
Ladies of our days feldom appear at Afiem- 
1>lies, 'or Public Places, till that hour, when 
their Anceftors were wont to depart from 
them. 

The inferences I Ihall draw from die ffc<e» 
ceding obfervations ' are thefe.— Let lis »«ac 
'aA fo inconfiftenitly as to lament the ; 
nels of life, and yet iquander and 
ploy our time, as if it were of no 
or importance. Let us confider, tbiit i 
moment is precious; and let us 
^alee a view of what is paft, that^mitfl 
hw^wiad «hc^<fctBi€ to advantage MMktt 
. T iiiyMk 
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think this doClrine . nnfeafonable fromfow 

per empioymcnt. Do not» therefore, poft- 
pone to the next, ^ what vihould be done in 
.thii. ,^£ . . 
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" U yoti wotn gtio tbe Fttoar of the Deity; you mull 
[ be at the Ptias of w^ri|up^g him : if ihe^Friendfii^ of , 

L^oedMen^jpuBiuft fiu4y. to oblige theiii." , 

Tatle*. 



1*HE domeftic iituntion af the female Sex', 
demands from tbem a proper regard to do- 
meftic duties. Thefe I have recommended to 
yott in general) bat I would^ at' this time,: 
more parti$i4ail]f engage 4heatte]i(tion^>f thofe,r 
wJio'are llionly ito reiide «t home^ where 
they wQl-be reeeiyed not only as the daugh-:' 
tiers, but«s the companions^ of^hetr P^en|§«- 
All chiidith amufements muft then be: laidf 
afide; and manners move ^orrefponding ta> 
this chasige of condition beafiumed. And I: 
am the more induced to addrefs you, in par^, 
tieukr, who axe now leaving fchool, from the , 
confideration, that a very critical period of 
your life is fooa to focceed; when new fcenes 
T^ft ' and 
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and ntm chara£bi9 wiU jprefeM t^ta^fth^t 
before iftnPy' wUst^ riv^^'jxiiV'faiW'^wipc. .'!9^- 
othcr^fxffe& jon Tktfitoa or^ypur Pa$c|ti$» 
and yshidk mil require from you^ a conduft 
the moftigitttubfl aivA dSctdtu ^SM^ pirhapsy 
mayamofe yottTimaginationsuritiL dreams of 
gaiety mod pkafiire^ Jagatit ivili be neceiTafy 
to inform you^' that a feafoa of tsial is ap* 
fcroachi^; '^hiirannyiim'iMiUjhavB^acxiUlim to 
rit!cf<:i!(r yo*!*- Judgttkait i^iid 7<Htr *i^widtoee» 
Oa your behavidjirt/at tMs pt^'fent "oittft 
life, your future welfare and happiaefs wiU^ in 
a -gireat Bi e afa«» dapead. If .you j^ ixoxa 
right Principles— ^rom a juft fenfe,of hoAo§ir 
and'detotum/'^ood. dnd'virettoib liiabkikrfiiay 
ta^ifotinldd ; btet if ytJuiaie^^^^ 
ifi^lfg df dtefirt^- or fjlflter yourfi9Ves*^^^*c 
iiiiMefec^d «y lie Ifeffhmn^ .tfcie^'W yttu 

bi^ed }lliQ:>f<)iaEr mittd»> 'dtttteg^the^dbatftlDf 

gti^^^tti,'i«t«ii When- 1^ 



to plmd tbc^a^tt^f i:ecolle£Up%.3.pffopolt^, 
in this br^wel' ]^<^ur0 to toy bjefore^yoa, in a 
fiimsaary^ man^tiri a fjew of- thoffs xulos^of ^on- 
duifSir, 'whi^h I luv^, fepm tin^c to tkat^ rt^ 
e0iQin.ended 10 you moTe ^ kkrg^j— -lifly r^que^ 
iSi that you would fr^qjuoitly r^fl yg^a^ 
th«m^imp70Ye;K]Klftr9igth«n. thejttby t€«4- 
ing good AutheiR?, hearing good advice, ai^d 
obfernog good e^mkpte$r- 
; I^t »t« e»hort you,,ui Ae firft pl*ce, to 
cuJtivate a teHgioja^ ticmp^r pf mM ; W 
vhich I mean, am habitual feafe of the, great- 
i]ie&> the jt;iftice and tb^ benevolence oC Cod* 
Hiiny^u fhMld behafrMd of offendibg; be- 
jcaufe as he has anvutter ab^os:rence tp Vice, he 
will> of cm;p(t, p^jpifh tt)^ wicked. For him 
you fhouW cherifli tha^hig]^ revfBCiice and 
aff«£lion; bo^ufe^ a9 hi$ difpeii>f#tiQija are 
calculated for the^be;ne&.Qf JMbakiitdi he.^iil 
^uredly reward; th? fi^pod* 

The rdigiowadiijpo&aoji, wbieh I am now 
vecomiUftn^iig, 'n bath: cheeai»L s^nd iocial ^. 
m»t tin^luredrwith t^ufiaAs^ or y^h'k the ex- 
tratagant. dorotiona «rf a modern k&; who, 
NSv}eSiogtfaeaffi^bMice<}f reafpn in matters of 
tetlief, a|>ddrfpifiR« the excellency of virtue 
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in regard «6 pwdicc, 'ftivc gr«to.to Cfirlftlnsi?* 
ity a foirr and gloony afpeflv* Thi? haa^iiii- * 
ctttded'naniy to ran Mto the opfft>fiieve«tt«mi(» 
"Who rather ihwn appear ri'gh^ous^v^r^mwi^^ 
•feft an !i»Afl«rtoce tlrRcUgionindd^ ii^ 
€liiiaiiee9.-^B^t vkilft I^ cadttoa youagainft 
fahat^Htn/I-i^oHld^ not be ^o«^t for^mJia- 
rhabte al to condemn tha^fln€erit)^of all fJioAv 
'ipi^ho have etebraeed its prmciplea*/' DottbtJ^ 
th^ib am maaiy *«^b^ ^A trombonelt'^JMid^.pi- 
IMd IftMiveai tbottgh^ p€fbap8i< Mf^b <tc^^ 
temperate a 2eU. To be bigiotted to any pijp- 
fuaiion, 6t to &Ave it worfe opfnion^siC olb^is, 
becauft ^helt- - ^^igieud teneta? rare ^diffttenc 
(ronf oo¥ o^, betrky^ a waak and Illiberal 
iiiniflf ViiriO^s afe tfe« modes' rfjvivw^ip m 
- thWetiUmiy f becacr(l'^''t<^er9t}on iS pennotted 
'to ill tby>re; ^'hOi on ate^fonnt? ef (©«ife»'|^ttaf3ti- 
'^ula¥ * prejudices, i* fdrnpSfes of iveoiilci«c«, 
io^l!^£^40^a ^o^forwity to the ri*fes a»4^icci^ie- 
*'yO)i1e^ bf'llie eftabKChed 6htii^h;;; >Wben %he 
fri^e e^etdlie "^ ReVigitobe^ allc^wddy ^vqt ^c^n 
have to pretentfo iraic<mtrottl;4iM^^varl&jude* 
vcmit* of otbei^ .One csuti^iin^ hoM^ev4ry^is 

-ht riiffled by tfaofey^^hb bossft ofri»fpii>^tWMi, 

:>dF fu^d«n coBiterfioiisc^^/Mb-aftkaf^ii^£^'j[€>«ig 
^'finte btojftdi Tto Scripferes Are yot|t pt^ 
'^ and 
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rod^fafeft guides. Thefe yow maj^-confutt 
H^thom pef^lexiiigryourfelvc^ witii thofe parts^ 
whith are myftcrious; Tlic y coBtak,nitbtt fa,- 
miliar Ikngaage, kll that is necdjary for form- 
iJig thie Chriftian charafter; Aiidtu^ithTcfpeft' 
to Jmblic/inftruftion,' that fardy- ought tor 
Have the preference, whidi is communicated 
by Men, educated for, and' devoted to*, thaf 
fervice* What ufefnl knbwiedge or; iafonna-' 
tiori can be expefied from thir ignorant aikni-^ 
literate J' Many of whom doytiotwithftanding, 
affume to themfelvee the important . taik of 
leaching others, in religious matters* .. .■ 
* ' 'Hiving warned you againft the^ ^fei;vf)|r« . of 
Ehthufiafm on the one band, let ^w^ufiV^^iQrt 
yoU' againft > thewror^ of- iiifid^rjy 'o^,^ tfecr 
6thtT; Tb mock it Religion^ : ox, tOrdoybt its 
credibility, is a very prominent- fcatXi^re.'Oif the^ 
prefent limes. . Biit be ^not deCj^i^ed by fuch 
StofFers. Wifer and better -Mcnjthuif^tftqfc, 
who ridtcule.all fatted ttiltfe^ ^blpvei. gloried iit 
the profeflBon of ChirVftianity; |indbaY^^ovfLi,L.. 
both by thery precepts 4i^nd cxampl^, .tbattthc 
duties of it willnend to ^promote the hiqppr*^ 
nefs 'both of • puMic and private i^k.^ , A gene- 
ral contempt ol fteligion .i^jufuaUy^ipHoV^rf 
• by national' calamities-. And, priyaiej^vioejB iwilf 
veTer 'pfTodticr dbfeieftic. cvil&c; Thofe* t viho^ 
J b^, thciic crknef>; have brought :fih/emfelvc$ < to 
% difgrace 



the moments of cootrition, tbatxhyUviag^:^ 
it^t^ete^'^v^ihbat'^thrJcn&^BHftdg^ of k I>^ty», 
zmihy j^le&ivg^ thetSkUiaih, theyf wefe 
tempted ^to pur foe tu^^ful plc»fttTefr>/aDci to^ 
d<ti^iftie fi!QnL:hoaefty..md truth. f^ ; 

/ H'tom oBe eietreme we oSttu no int^^ 4)ia> 

thef * . Our AAGcftoT9 thought U:isa9 their diuy 

to ftttend thepttbHc worfbip of Atmghty Gkid^ 

to eMictfe> pcitste d etbtioD^; to^ t^mi ^e ScHpr 

t\u^, and' to ii^ruA. their fWfies^ift reli^^cuft^ 

kA0.w)edge« But if r .nvell-difpoffd 4|ik1 ralioiia]: 

ChrifiiaBS «re iflttcfioed ^ imitate their ^2Qam«> 

plesy. theyuuhjAkii^aad trifliog part of^MaiiBr 

Ifi^iid are sead]c ta coiidemn. t^tp ii9 Endi^ 

fiafts.*ft*Be afiuxcd^ .hawevfr^i vhat09^r>9ior 

derniWots aiid.LU)efliae0 niay^i^finiiatj!^. thafe^ 

usie^. jptm have fome religious impreffio^ fi» 

your minds i, fom^ reyere«Kp<^ A?r the Supreme 

SejfQg; and fpme regard la Ua laws^ yow 

pafiage through life wiil ba deprived of ontrnf 

its gr«ik^ft qpmfort&i^ and yo« Will mestt dea^ 

with fe^ V>d f^J^ead* AIJ the jpre^pts ^f .fche 

Gofpel haire a fenuency to pxopofc^ Fifty and 

Virtue;^ ^hofe uttimaie end is a happy im^ 

moitaluy. Stated returns of public worfliip;|, 

if obfcTved^ will be the means of reminding 

jtou of your duty to God, and of his.difpeiH" 

iations to JMani. Youx gmmdf. wifi be e?c-^ 

cited;: 



wdr, finkidtcp into yciarMiki^r^f iyfem ^^h-- 
iaj^^^\pMelate M^^^ yon ^^^^ ftMom 

k thc^ cirtnpatty rf l^fli Prfe^s'^^^ 

ii«w*rfir:RektUw»; <»^hbr^ to^^iilWtefted^iii^yytrr 
-^ftfn ^ y0ii*^ 'twill * WtrtHy fittd ^ttteiKimenit 
«4ratfefeBai«j>by riiiatftfigf ill tbtf^)g^Mwrotld> 
1^ 'bf4x3tm»^ <:oiitt(ttEteJi«i that htvii itt ^ o«icr , 

pitk^mifremti^ fd twAy>By ^ 

iht«^t' iq><tt»;ft#gfa^ didt Ad ^bil . 

^IVT^ci iff© ftfek^^^ 

Ij^^catotttMr^e ex^iftled^^ Mt yotr ha^<5 jft^y<*t 

a (fefitittif KMot^Kdge of fhe^^#6«k to di^^^^ 

ytrtt^tfiighl. 'Y<yai- itttteiitfezid m^J^ mH^ 

«m i'^ tm y<mr ^itfif' of 6!x|)€frieii<ii iii hiiiiikivi 

T3. affiuw 



. ^fdyi ^»l4ejj,.Uje ^.pe^y p^fe .^yt Ufifi ,4^d 

. ^yicc.y^ jnj^^ depcfjflp.h^^i^^ifc jt will l>e fs 

, finccrp au^,it ,wiU,biC. ,ufcfu^, .. Shoiji4 t^g^ c^ftjn- 

, i¥^d^ appj^iuf gri.ex(H^ at pfpfgnt,. xoi^ 1^)11 be 

^conpnccdj^in thp. ciid^. t|j|i^,,^cy wcrp ppr-^ 

..fcaiy I^rppi^r^^d fcafppable. ^ You will feet 

. the .h^ippy. cflifts^ cif your .ob,e4ieiiceji^ iil'^p 

tri^iquiUItx^pf your owa minds. Misfortunes^ 

. ^nd, diftxe& may foon make ypu feiiiibk^./>£ 

the ill .confeg^uences. of difxegardi^g thei^^ 

^Perfusi^e jourfelvea, ,hawcve;c^ of .t^is jruth, 

,that all their admonitioB^ will proceed from 

.love aod tendern^fs. Ajad you will.|iayc w> 

rea(bn tq flight them, a3 unneceflary,. wheia 

Ypn confider, that they will bt givep by thofc* 

who jinQjF u>o?e of the Wprjd tbau,y^ouriclves i 

andwho.bcft undeTfland .what your couduft 

ougi^t to.be. ... 

Your obedience .,ha$ bcea lately directed to 
youj Teaqh^eri apd InftruftqrSj, undf r. whofe 
care yoii haye been place^-. Removed, as you 
will foon be,, froni their ?ya|iiofity, let it be 
your chief delight to honour and obey your 

Parents i 



Pirtnts^.Vht^ havc")bcc?tt'-ai^ lt«9le«tfT^%f 
Jroar'Sitfancy,. ahd t)u^kt ttf^W%Tl?®uirAiih!i 
of yotti? 'yt)iithP^i:«4a%FjifRa!K>#lfe 

6tmdft TtfpdR. -PtotWic therfi by,W imSfnl 

verfefieis. - Comfort -flieii. in -fidchks ot'^a 
fori-owf C«infti!e thcni- in^. 2itt ktktv^^At^ ; 
>hd jpiy- dd^ viieventtxd their bpirfrbris. -^ ' 
'^ * Aiid ai dohitllfc hippinefs prihiiiiany i)t^^ 
icetds froni 'family p^ace aiid uirio^i l6t' iaiie 
recommend ' to you iHlerly loVe aiid ifft^ion* 
Let no Jealoufiesi. enVyingsV b^ aiiiiiK^'ties, 
dlfti/rb that. harraoAy wfiich fluiiild ptevail 
aniorigft Btothexs aiid lifters; Be kind and 
obligiffgvone to' ariothcE. ' Priority 6f age'de-^ 
niands fome.rcfpeft. If yoii tefiife td ]j)ky it 
to tbbfe who 'ate older than yourfelyes, tiow 
can. youcipcrft^to; receive ihis mark of 'civility 
ffofai thofe who'iiTe younger J Cdnfider,.Iike* 
wife, how miich It will contribute tb the.eafc 
and Cdtnfoh 'of youf Parents, in the decline 
of lifj&/1fo^fee their Children united by the 
bonds. of love and- amity ! Naiture has joined 
yqu by one cdtnmoii tic. Ltt, then, no mean 
or fordid Piiffion,dtftr6y this doineiftic friend- 
fhip;^ And ^s the preferva'tion of family cout 
fixxrdftfmaich 'defends upoii your fex,. how ihr 
• " • ' ? - cumbei^ti' 



^i€ttk be iirin|eiit,' dti^fe «ot tbdr pdvertj^ 
Ydilr-FiiW^ woiifd bl^']Ml« inoii%«ck by mt^ 

%*ar athe Mtth- Arfd liew*t«ry 'F«rtii«e bwt 
accidenhiT tiyetidiftMees^iTiittfiir^^^ ORAiM^ 
iFmpro9ta, ^)e ^b b«ft budget oBdtSi»^ 
itM. Bi6, tK^reforey httmlle br ymr bei^ 
^tettiri nfrrwu' y<my i»fcrit)t» ^A coin?ttfj> 
, and? Yoto fttperioiai' tdifi deferaiee^ Seteve 
t6 i^r witli afiltbilrty, poCfentfir smT good^ btK 
ii^r; ILet not ]FOttr tHHtt ia c rs be tmSt^sttd 
lArb KftUghtmefs er afbdatioir. : :>Yon villi 
lite ejfeiemiei eimugh/ vrho wiIFciideavoiir^ft^ 
Add cmt your cfirors ; bw-if yoii deforafc- yoi^ 
PVrfoiis or yottt AAi^ns, by J^rifife or Tviity^ 
ifijy ^i/l^ fun m^fjr r#«di Smeh ^KrsJHf^: inipr^- 
|>netre^t>f C0nd:aft wiK'br tod cQiif(piciK|i^»to» 
Be overlooked by the moS'fuperficiaf bbfervfi^ 
mcy^ vj»to di(I!ke yot^ will sggii^M^ your 
fcibft*3. Tlley, #te^ tt« i&diflkreat to ypo 
Ixdlt latigli artheitf. ^ . ;v 

Incould next ree6tt]ueiid^^ to ydiu i^ttiion in^ 
ihe choice of your Friends; Yoit iwiU' nata- 
^ly^wifH to affoelaiieiKathPfldbm^yi^ir feat 
^^'age; but in fomiftg eoftoexioQft of thia 

kmd> 



> 



ibefiihre« jm^l^r fci*<^ of Tint|« and ^ip^^ri^ 

;«1 byftteetittTtrff prifiioni iSe »,; byiio i^m)$V 

9fioiiht,^e brpro;^ .or Qi^grpefu^ vaiti xu: 
mMkctt; )r^ueaft^peceiv^ nether pl^furc 1^0^ 
ji4fant^efi1n»ftta:iia,fri€hdft^^ Sk^-^^cmjftl 
Jtecetrn'^ptm itrtieaeier ir.^pju^ sflfj^ai; bet 
$(«i5«*fa^* Ad i1(i« ivwjirfd proviB f^cl^]^ i?^* jii-^ 

lr«ni'Cr€^ir»A(^dan)r inm<>raFbab^^^^^ ^vil 

^^omimmlfiiAioiia ' wilt .cort^pt :,c5>rf^pt; ^gpo^ 

' Ttie tctiif ft dfjcfm i#teii4^d Fyiqijijl Cfiqpld^ 
itffo be cotAdkmd; *{(>r ad^ittingitbi^ b^r m- 
clihati^DS are ft^idly laodeS and<;v}rtuQ|is^ yet 
If (he be fuHebj cWSa«*e or ^sjndiftiyc^ yoit 
wiirBvc^ittoc^mUiuid^tdi^ead af'o;S^ ber^ 
' and^you - ^U 1tie perpetua% iiAOi(iJ^(^ by Uer 
^prices gitdVefcfttmems* 

The 



4M u&«c^0titjt&« ' 

The teanper you would wi(h;to^4<i4^tii yowc 
Friend^ endeaarom to cukivatc 'iii^'yourfelws i 
iben raay.yoU'expcA'to enjoy tbe noiutual de**? 
Ught and confidence acifing from^*^ f^mpt^thf 
of affeAioni^ J(fotIuog. will contribute nooire 
to ^e pfsrm&nency of Frieodfh^^k^tbaa.a dif^ 
pofition that ia£ree> finoerey kind and pblig*r 
ing ; and n defire alio of Improving each od&er 
ia ^feful kouowkdg^* When beasts and minds 
thus accord^ there.willJbe a.reci{MrQea^]i.d£ 
good of&ce^v Tb^ oonyerfation o£ fucb FTiends 
will be plealing.aad infirufblve. They. will 
itrengthe n each 6ther . ia . mtue.: They wilt 
ie^en each others g;rief» bygdividing them^aaid 
incxeafe each others joys byJWring tbeu. ' 

. The Perfons moft unfit for friendlhip ard 
tbofc,. whofe temper ia unfteady; who ar« 
fond of new faces; who love to be mudi 
al^road ; ^ho are, prying and inquifitive into 
the affairs of others; who arc farcaftical and 
cenforious. in their, converfation ; who are 
Tal^lijearers, aad not fit to be entrufted witfc 
fecret?., . In. fuch you can. pkw no confidence 
whidh is the very bond of friendfliip. 

Should your- acquaintance be many^ yet 
your Friends muft be few. Far where the 
affeftion.be too much divided, it^ cannot, he 
warm or ardent. That intimacy^ which is 
formed by the mere pcrcmony of payiiig and 
, . receiving 



: TffieiTing iiufi|9, mr h^ mecdiig'in 4be circles of 

^y amtt(iB0ii9nt><i8 A&t enaded t<Kthe aamc of 

frien^fbip^^ 'It is i(hie% (upported hf fkttery 

,or cpmpUineat»tbelattgaag6'6f whicbis Ut^ 

£ac»re^ ^aodvis ufad indifciilbiBately. to all* 

. You will. o&CA heiir. the>moft' fervent. cxpref- 

^&on» ol kixi4Ae& from' ^erfons, /who never 

intood.to ferve yoiu Some to whom yt>.u ase 

'kMi»\fi knQWB, will profefi^ for you the higk. 

i^it i^fte^m;^^ re%eA. And others will talk 

fQiilueb. of their infinite obl)ga^ions»to you^ as 

ifvyott h^ conferred' on them fome eflentiai 

favour^.^You .cannot^ incjeedy mix in the 

JlV^rU>'wbhattt m,eeti2ig with females of this 

defciiiptioA*. BiiU thereds no neceffity to take 

.th^m.tQ yaiir bofetms; for if you fhould^ you 

iviO. fopn ^d ypuxdelves d^^eiyed. It -is from 

fwh. acquaiintaftce^, hi^ily fO];med, thi^t th$ 

young and' >nexperieiiccd have had frequeftt 

jM:ca0on ta< c<MnpIain' of (alfe friendftiips* 

Thete Fi&rfons are not capable o{ a lafting or 

gj:nerous< attachment. They <are the hi^mble 

fervanls of everybody; but the friends^ of no 

.one. . . 

It haa {beeo/ remarkedj, ths^t thofe Friend- 
fliips are the mod permanent^ which are 
iormed at. fcbo.ol<. And . this fe^sms very pro«- 
bable, when vre cQnfider, that young Perfons^ 
at that period of £fe» a£l without difguife* 

Their 



4^4 Me«vtftl» 

Their jfe^m^tidaUtttie^ and {M^^iett^itrive 

ifriU<immi«]ly •llbiSaM^.iiiMi' tfiefe of ciN%t«tel 
r«ni|M»i. We kt0tiAei^QT6r^Md€»*misi'^ 

cMftfa witfcvTipcxitiig jBwm^ij&et^M^l^MPmf?^ 
Itea, K8« b ^ul^ tk« «irf%y ft^MPafc#it by €»ii4if' 
tittt ftffldweei Bu« th<)fe fisntiiiMM/j^ff'i^ 

for Mckotiier dumf ywsF edttUitiog^iiMiicI;. 

MMUd kindittfs^ wtld^'hih^g t^yf^keS^j&n^xS^ 

Your Siocieriesiv^vreod^^iof' the^nsMtf 

fmtalnjkatli ttdvthjBie is ofa^dotiHl^ tet^ijMNi; 
vill bmt TOUT £Kvbu^e^.iituu:bmein9J^'>oOr«W6« 
ciiiKiiM|f^o% bofltre^r^^ id'tb bf «rilM]^ aa 

Tim 



ff€St to^tUe '^oice of Friends aniMgit yooD 
o^^~ia«)RSr^ iW' fbrno i^mtfut^ hc^ aqiplied^ ta 

oi^f lbs*. Fiiftilvwnild cihier)ve^i<kat^t^^ 

im puidic plttcai^ yxm^ vn\t nrtei wtfa F^rfooa 

ft^h^ «1iait' yoii fiu)iild> gVve tl^em a^gx^fevciac^ 
m>^<iup coitveriatioa^ T^Ht foms of <?ood4^ 
Breyin^ »i*]r Tsoqiiiieeraj^d^afit inrffity ;: b»tit 
iit <«vcry 6th«l^r«f{le^^ your belia.via«r {bo«14} 
'tetami(AttPttQd:«^ei*ve€k AV^^d that treednapr 
^t'Mati^rs ttfkk tetftyi o£r eoadu^ wbleb fbm<9 
Sidiea'are apt tbindQlge^ tbroagha vivacitfT 
<if^fpllitfi^' OF^ iiMF ef gMd/httinour;r thea^b 
tkdr^Mirflr of honour Iw^asxMicate a^ 'm tliof4 
vlBBD&a&iiftkb4iim^; pxQchwe.^ flacaufr^iiiMr 
Muts^ whcD^vec tbqr^ tliki^ tilaeithcii; >Feiteia 
or their addrc& arc agi^eabl^ wiftROCi*^itt0^ 
fblimwf yoii wherc^feever you iliottlot^ a})peir ; 
andv 011- aU-occafioits^ obirudb iheflifttves^fkitQi^ 
]Rsrttr compai^. . Thougb^^ou' might iiavem)' 
paniaKtj ;tl>waida theai^ aftd: lboiigh.<)toa^ 
Biigbt behave witk iikc (hiBM, d|Monua>* yet 
tko WorU vilbnot be fite&tr Spedatdrsl //lliey" 
initLpi^ik yoar indifcYetMMM with^ rcMiarltt^ 
iiot)]Qciy faTOQfabkijtorjioiirrfpift 
^ MhenkOODce fullie^ evco>hiftirti^^ Aife 

' }HCi0J>» 



J 



4a# lACTtTRlS^ 

picYO»> 'k feId<MV4r«ft9ted to ita fotittci tjfitn*^ 
d#r. ^"•- '"J > ■ ' ■ ■• 

Bef]deS9.?eonfcioils > as( ^yoK^may be <rf- r^fti- 
tudeand hoMar^.^t who eta tell, whaitiiaM> 
|pfefiojp» addrefr and flattery^, may make oa: a 
heart, not' altogether free from female V^ 
iiky? Ther^^ore$ with j«fpe£l to your general 
eondoifti ^yoa ought to keep a^ri6): gizaiad,oir 
yo«t words and anions ; .Icftra too gveat free- 
doms of -beha'viour fhouid'expofe yoorto imper- 
tiaent intmliQiia. It is not bycfach^manBers, 
tfiat yoa win attract the- ooitce, or procure 
lAkC c^em of^ thofe,. who^ are< wosthy your xe**- 
fard aiul eidafideftte.- 

'. jAs the f^endfhip o^Yoat^Searwitk i^be other 
^v geherall|ri ^odfinedttoroiie .obje^ whieh fm* 
^c&tly ; jriptitt '. ioto ; a deoder and pmaaoe^t 
«liMbmeiiiilf :mty;iiQt beiimpropor i^.«^ 
«{e^T<^ierta^6ife$'O0tbis Aibjoft. i 

: rHowever flatteri«gj it-aay i>e?*o the Vanity 
of the^fiAale 8^9; 4Qi imkecoftqueib, or to 
.hn^emiLiiy admjrrers,'yeinit4)«tray$ AJkindof 
.fio«|))etryJ[>y nomeaoSf amiahl«»> <Ii iiaeproof 
0^ ioTiittArUyv ^hich.m«ix bermftecirecc&l onr 
th^m&iYeft^.'' .Ttis:T.fiiM9i^iie»;4o£-dUfinm^tion is^ 
p|jC<nttni€&'Arery.iai]iaV'toa>yQiMig»^^ . .If 

,^bcy ar^ ^ihpiof dee£p.Bon.tiKiir, .howiviach 
4riU they 4affe]} ^ereaftear by thisideceit.;: which 
isrtoa jttft£a>pi?a<6tifed by the t\^o Sexes tm each 

other ; 



fAiM;f^€n3tgh, if mfttrimoAial' canneaiioii 
fliould take placc^, their dKpofitiQfla in.ttft" \>€ 
> reeiprocaHy knm« ! , The Party deceived ivill 
iui.ve; jiift caufe Foil ,reproacli, a»d coiitemptaiL 
nni tbe^r who iia^« htstt dnpesi t'fi^.each 0tbeF'# 
^artifice.wiiriiie nautoatty to^omejat'and per^ 
.plex. Or fuiq>ofittg.that there had bacfn cw^ 
cdour. xm one iide^ and d'SngetinHy oo.- the 
other, . yet the iamecoxyfeq«ence will foi)<>w» 
'< The modfve to infincerityi, im the p«rfci6»lar 
wevarift 'now^mcmioningy freqwentlyf proceeds 
,fpmn ar confeiotifoefs of {bDie> deleft . ia: the 
mind' «^< temper ;- yviioh there is an endeavour 
Tto conceal. Btit it cannot be always bid ^and 
't^hcn the dffcovery be made, a Tery^unfaywir- 
*ab!e^ikt>preffidii muft ft^lbw.r Thew dan be tm 

«Ff4foMiip^^4i».Lova^ there is an einiuIittQR 
betwia^ the pa^iias,^. wfae fliali oontiribilteiaEioft 

.t<i>»jriie.happiynefe i^bet^hotbtTi. But the. Fe- 
male^ AVho>4i£b>>{ram fordid' pri««lplfs; and, 
m<yr4efT :tQ. accompKfh ^h^r d^&gn^ affe6b 
thofe^jC(utlities i^ich {hohasiiQt>.of difgmfas 

' thofe.^faich fliav^had^ eaa^have biU Itttia^eem 
for him nv!hqi(i..$he thtiS'deceiTe8.-^Inft.ead of 

'^an aj&ble, .kind), and! gentle oompanipiv^ one 
capable. of manaiging. domeftic eoiKCtAS with 

' flBConomy^uoiie? qualified to fii£<JKip the yaicai- 
umof Ufe, lay; a; cheerful and agreeable* con* 

.^ vcif^tion,. 



4M jUtfvtaxj*. 

luigiy^ c<mtcMipiit>aiKliexjtrairiigttit.Wonjut*^ 
The BedUde^ bonviever,. wbaaJ^K upon tltis 
plti^ gi?e8| at lesft^a^ tacit approbation to thJT 
excelkBCy of^ tbofe Yirtaes^. which {Ke do€» 
ivot pcmsr Ste s fenfible oft their power^ 
»iKi^ therefi(Mre,^«ffii]Deathettii» Bkt how much 
nore difflCttk i^ th€ pntAice: of ' aflB^ation^ 
than (incerity !i How moch happier will be the^ 
ooitfequente of being, isir^kf^ what {he only 
ift in appoaimnceK^If^.riieiL, you wo^ld lay 
the foundation of yoaa? ftttoxe domeftic p^ce, 
endeavoor toacqttive^h habiisand difpofi- 
liofti, as wiH render ^yott> tlir<)ugh# Ufe> do- 
ferving ot^jeAa of eftecm. You: may iheA 
fain^ m heart, that is worthy your a&dkkfli«^ 
Yoa MMiy; nbt only gun, but fecuieiu Fei> 
■Hit*. Ybrtncsy, adorned with, femak, gnces^ 
kave fuch isreflAibk: charsa^ that fiew ean 
withftand their iaiueaotv Xbey vill^: eren 
bind the. faicoaftant whh fiiken^corda. 

But whilfcl recbmmead fincerhy on your 
parts, letn^e, at- tbriane time^ Ctutfon^^yn^ 
againft tho want^oi: ic^in ^ oltor* ^^ Your 
own: candour and frwakmb nMqr* Ma uiidiMr 
you to fttip^ the arifebdnfigna of thoft^ wha. 
pretend to adaure yom Undes a?, pleafin^ 
fotmi andrin&matiug; addveTs^ treiieiir^ flBjr 
be conceak^. Yoa^nuift no^,in iiuih i^quib^ 

ftancesK 



fiances,' 'be :'MrfiM ¥w^% 4» ^lifV^ft ^^f 
Fa^ffio^ ' Toil Mit 66nA|lt ^JC^^ fti^a^-H^roii 

fltedJiftatt^ bT-Tjruflcncc* rC<n^|det weil^tha 
^eftatafitei^ 'iX /thrtc, %iio wAf coim ymx 
Miles. 'Tf^&^y^WtffSt^tffkmiiim^sam^ 
iietB,'i.i<nd *Siiit ocMpiny Md^s6met& 
iSbwcverHctfimrteotMf flxeir l^a hrweHrer 

-devfytedH&feyTAiy Tprifigfe .th«fflf*lflr«s<tpryi^iiT 
fcrvicc; however pleafing their ciyilUieSj yet 
thefe may be only the baits by which they 
mean to deceive. You cannot fix your^sfiec- 
tioM with fafety^ till you, are affurcd, ,^ thn 
you have found, in an<>,theF aU thofe good Qjjfa* 
litie$, which you (houlid ^deavour. to acqt^ixe, 
yourfelves. T^e Ffiei?d,?o£. Vis^ifq wjll^ he 
yoilr Erie^d* He wbch is aihenjemy. to i^s^t^ 
-tao bt^no Friend ta.yo^:^ I),9 not ,tfi9 credc^r. 
kadly believe ev^^ dvQ thing th^^ i^^M^y J^^ f^^<^ 
tayoii. Pr^ife$'on fipiaaif: w|t andboauty are^ 
in generali ^bjit.i^Qpipliix^enUr)!;, q^ptfisffioos^ 
Tbofe^'ipi^t(0 i!^fpe£b^ jw4 cftcemypi^, yUli^ot 
^e/tbe iftngnagniof ftaitery.or^ adulation..^ ^^ 
iLTfee Gai|ti©ii9s> I have , alj;ea^, j^v^a you, 
w»t»(i)idMt>ted ^ |b^ fincereft^^eg^rd for yovir 
wdfaf^ iiLttaw^bopei thilj they.v^iH^make^^ 
fmspeArfmpTellbon' on your ,i)^nds. . Qircum- 
fUnte^ iL iday^ bappe«i^ ,ii9b^, th^ rCi^oUeSioyipi o^ 
thieiB^will^'UfefuL Tbi»kndt, wMh m»ny of 
< ;» i "? your 



your Sex^ thatj when the days 6( Tuition are 
over, all futofe applicatiaa will be tiimece^ 
dry. At wliat4>eriod of life ilutU aay one of 
us fay— *I am pefrfedt in knowledge— <I am con-, 
firmed in habits of Virtue— •! will, therefore* 
devote more of my time to pleafure -? Such an 
cpbion is fatal at any age ; but more particu*- 
larly at your's ; when you have many things 
to learQj and many temptations to oveieomtd. 



TH£ Elf^. 



